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PREFACE. 

! 

I  Of  tlie  many  heroical    emigrations,  from  our  island 

liomc  wliicli  have  covered  the  face  of  the  worki  Avitli 
i        powerful  colonies,  and  carried  our  language  and  litera- 
j        ture  to  the  remotest  hounds  of  the  earth,  no  one  is 
j        j)erha})3   more  singular,  and  even  romantic,  than  that 
I        of  the  hand  of  sectiu'ics  driven  foi'th  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  on  whom  the  veneration  of  their  American  pos- 
1        terity  has  bestowed  the  title  of  "the  pilgrim  fathers." 
I        Their  story  well  exemplifies  the  providential  law  which 
evolves  good  out  of  evil.    Tn  an  age  when  the  doctrines 
of  toleration  w^re  unknown,  they  wxre  thrust  forth  from 
}        their  native  land,  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions, 
j        and  compelled  to  carry  them  to  the  shores  of  the  New 
I        AVorkk    Thus  the  harshness  and  intolerance  of  the  rulers 
{        in  Church  and  State  became,  hi  fact,  the  very  instrument 
i        in  producing  a  form  of  character,  and  bringing  about  a 
train  of  circumstances,  Avhich  have  })lanted  on  the  shores 
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of  America  a  inip;lity  rcpuLlic,  tlu*  j)r()vi(lcst  niid  most 
powerful  ofislioot  of  tlie  mother  coiiufiy,  whose  institu- 
tions, moreover,  as  tlnis  fovindcxl,  are  not  without  a 
])0\verful  reaction  upon  lier  own. 

The  details  of  tliis  story  are  almost  miknown  to  the 
mass  of  Enghsh  readers :  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic tliey  arc  familiar  to  ahnost  every  child — at  least,  in 
the  New  Enghmd  states — and  numerous  [\vc  the  works 
that  have  been  published  in  illustration  of  them.  i\Iany 
an  American  pilgrim  lias  sought  out  the  churches  of 
Boston  or  Leyden  where  his  pious  forefathers  Avorshipped, 
and  endeavoured  to  trace  out  every  footstep  of  their 
chequered  career — from  England  to  Holland,  and  from 
Holland  again  to"  the  New  World.  But  these  publica- 
tions and  researches  are  almost  indaiown  in  En^-land ; 
and  it  has  therefore  occmTcd  to  the  writer  of  this  volume 
that  it  might  not  l)e  altogether  uninteresting  to  compress 
the  scattered  particulars  of  the  tale  into  a  continuous 
narrative,  and  to  give  it  additional  clearness  by  illustra- 
tions of  the  different  localities  connected  with  it.  These 
he  has  accordingly  sought  out  in  England,  Holland,  and 
America;  and  it  is  from  these  pen-an(l-])encil  memorials, 
and  these  alone,  tluit  his  work  can  lay  claim  to  any  dis- 
tinctive originality. 

It  is,  indeed,  but  fair  to  state,  that  excepting  these 
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results  of  personal  survey,  this  Avork  pretends  to  no 
merit  beyond  that  of  a  careful  compilation.  The  cliief 
sources  whence  it  is  derived  are  the  original  chronicles  of 
the  Pilgrims,  collected  by  iNIr.  Young,  of  Boston,  to  Avhich, 
and  to  the  valuable  notes  annexed  to  them,  the  principal 
oblig^ltion  is  justly  due.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Sunmer, 
at  Jjcyden,  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  have  also  been  freely  used,  and  no  less  the 
valuable  discoveries  made  hi  England  by  that  distin- 
guished antiquary,  the  Hev.  Joseph  Hunter.  The  latter 
arc  small  pamphlets,  and  necessarily  confined  to  but  few 
readers.  ]\luch  mformation  has  been  gleaned  from  a 
l)ainphlet  by  the  Tlev.  J.  AVaddiugton,  of  Soutlnvark. 
Nor  is  the  author  less  indebted  to  the  excellent  "  Guide 
to  Plymouth,'*  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Russell,  keeper  of 
the  Old  Colony  llecords,  whom  he  has  also  to  thank  for 
nuich  courtesy  and  assistance  rendered  during  liis  visit  to 
America. 

While  faithfully  exposing  the  intolerance  in  Church  and 
State — unavoidable,  perhaps,  in  such  an  age — which  led  to 
the  expatriation  of  the  Pdgrims,  the  writer  is  anxious  to 
disclaim  any  feeling  of  sectarian  anhnosity,  or  to  identify 
himself  with  the  pecuhar  religious  doctrines  of  the 
Pilgrims.  Few  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  we 
presume,  will  in  these  days  approve  of  the  severities  Avhich, 
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Avhen  the  principles  of  toleration  were  unknoAvn  and  tlic 
feelings  of  Imnianity  less  cnltivated  than  at  ])resent,  were 
exercised  towards  Dissenters.  This  work,  unlike  some 
that  have  l)een  Avritten  on  the  subject,  has  no  theological 
pm-posc  or  predilection.  Its  sole  aim  is  to  do  justice  to 
the  greatness  of  soul  displayed  by  the  founders  of  New 
England, — to  their  piety,  their  patriotism,  their  heroism, 
their  practical  wisdom.  They  were  men  who  accomplished  a 
great  purpose,  of  whom  the  nation  that  drove  them  forth  may 
justly  be  proud;  and  it  is  thne  to  cast  aside  the  lingering 
prejudices  generated  by  political  and  religious  animosity, 
and  to  enrol  their  names  amono;  the  best  and  worthiest 
whom  this  country  has  ever  produced. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  PUEITANS. — SCHISM  IN  THE  CHUllCU. — IIISE  OP  THE  INDEPEN- 
DENTS.—  CONGHEGATION    AT    SCROOBY. — "WILLIAM    BREWSTER. — RICHARD 

CLYETON,  JOHN    ROBINSON. — WILLIAM    BRADFORD.  MYLES    STANDISH. — 

NOTICES   OF  EMMANUEL  COLLEGE,   CAMBRIDGE.  SCROOBY — AUSTERFIELD.— 

STANDISH  AND   DUXBURY. — TERSECUTION    AND    SUFFERINGS    OF  THE  INDE 

FKNDENTS. — RESOLUTION   TO   EMIGRATE.  — DISAPFOINTMENT    AT  GRIMSBY.  

IMPRISONMENT  XT  BOSTON. — NOTICES  OF  THAT  TOWN,  ITS  CHURCH,  OLD 
IH  II.DINGS,  ETC. — EMKJRATION  OF  WINTHORP. —  ITNAL  ESCAPE  OF  THE  PIL- 
(.KIMS  TO  HOLLAND. 

C  origin  of  the  sect  or  party  called  Fun'tansy  \v\io,  after  a 
long  and  douLtfiil  warfare  against  arbitrary  power,  at  length  in 
England  subverted  the  monareliy  and  overturned  the  Church, 
and  in  America  laid  the  foundation  of  the  most  mighty  republic 
the  world  has  ever  known,  may  in  fact  be  traced  as  tar  back  as  to 
the  first  protest  against  the  errors  of  Catholicism  in  the  days  of 
Wickliffe,  although  their  full  development  was  not  reached  until 
after  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

When  Luther  first  began  to  thunder  against  the  papacy, 
Henry  VIII.  earned  from  the  Pope  the  flattering  title  of  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  replied  to  the 
attacks  of  the  gi-eat  Reformer.  But  as  pride  and  passion  were 
the  mainsprings  of  this  monarch's  actions,  it  was  not  long  before 
the  refusal  of  the  Pope  to  sanction  his  marriage  with  a  fresh 
object  of  passion  suddenly  opened  his  eyes  to  the  errors  of  the 
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Court  of  ]\oine.  The  supremacy  of  llic  pope  was  soon  re])laced 
by  tliat  of  the  arbitrary  luonarch  himself,  ^vho  now  assumed  the 
sole  right  of  detining  tlie  belief  and  governing  tlie  consciences  of 
liis  subjects.  Thus  while  on  the  one  lumd  lie  put  to  death  Sir 
Thomas  IMore  and  other  Catholics,  for  their  conscientious  refusal 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  on  the  other  he  brought  to  the 
stake  Anne  Askew,  and  fellow-victims  who  avowed  the  tenets  of 
the  Iveformcrs.  ]5ut  though  the  spell  of  blind  subservience  to 
liome,  the  great  hiw  to  s})iritual  and  intellectual  enl'ranchisement, 
was  thus  fur  ever  broken,  and  though  the  monastic  system  was 
overthrown,  as  yet  the  change  made  in  the  national  religion  or 
the  feelings  of  the  people  was  for  a  long  time  i]iconsiderable. 

During  the  short  reign  of  Edward  YI.  the  work  ol'  reniudelling 
the  Church  proceeded  with  accelerated  inipulse.  "^^Fhe  principle 
of  the  royal  supremacy  being  retained,  the  great  object  was  next 
to  conciliate  on  the  one  hand  such  as  still  retained  a  strong- 
attachment  to  the  llomisli  ritual  and  ceremonies,  and  those,  on 
the  other,  who  desired  to  see  every  vestige  of  them  swept  away, 
in  accordance  with  the  tenets  and  practice  of  the  reformed  churches 
foimded  abroad  by  Calvin. 

The  result  of  this  compromise  was  the  actual  constitution  of 
the  Church  of  England.  In  drawing  up  her  Articles  and  fornm- 
laries  it  was  the  object  of  the  lieformers  to  combine  what  seemed 
excellent  both  in  the  old  system  and  the  ne\\'.  Those  i)rayers 
composed  by  saints  of  the  early  church,  and  which  have  never 
been  exceeded  by  any  uninspired  pen,  Averc  translated  from  the 
Latin,  and  embodied  in  the  new  ritual  for  the  benefit  of  the 
common  people.  In  the  rites  and  ceremonies  a  decent  medium 
A\'as  observed  between  the  gorgeous  excess  of  Rome  and  the  bald 
simplicity  of  Geneva.  The  surplice  and  a  few  simple  vestments 
Avere  still  retained  as  decent  and  becoming.  Indeed,  in  some  few 
cases  observances  were  still  kept  np  Avhich  savom-ed  more  directly 
of  the  banished  superstition — such  as  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
baptism,  and  the  bowing  the  knee  at  the  mention  of  the  name 
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of  ,K'sus.  On  tlic  other  hand,  the  Articles  Lore  no  less  evident 
traces  of  the  theology  of  Geneva,  with  Avhich  so  large  a  body  of 
the  lieformers  Avcre  then  so  deeply  imbued. 

Scarcely  had  the  Church,  as  thus  remoulded,  become  success- 
fully established,  and  by  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  its  great 
leaders,  such  as  llidley,  Latimer,  Cranmer,  and  Hooper,  niade 
rapid  progress  in  rooting  out  what  yet  remained  in  tlie  public 
mind  of  lingering  attachment  to  the  old  religion,  tlian  it  was 
exposed,  by  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  to  the  ordeal  of  a  bloody 
persecution.  Those  prelates  who  remained  and  exposed  them- 
selves to  its  fury,  were  called  upon  to  testify  to  their  profession 
at  the  stake,  and  by  their  glorious  deaths  reflected  a  lustre  upon 
the  cause  of  the  newly  founded  Church,  and  caused  it  to  spread 
and  take  deep  root  in  the  affections  of  the  Englisli  people, 
]\Iany,  however,  sought  refuge  from  the  passing  storm  at  Frank- 
fort, Basle,  Zurich,  and  Geneva,  where  tliey  established  Pro- 
testant congTegations.  In  constant  communion  willi  llie  reformed 
sects  in  tliose  places,  not  oidy  did  they  become  more  attaclied 
to  tlieir  simple  austere  ritual  and  to  their  democratic  form  of 
church  government,  but  also  in  no  small  nu'asure  imbued,  by 
contact  Avitli  republican  institutions,  with  a  tendency  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power,  no  less  in  civil  than  in 
religious  matters. 

Upon  the  -accession  of  Elizabeth,  this  body  of  exiles,  active, 
zrah)us,  and  energetic,  returned  to  England,  bent  upon  the  great 
design  of  extirpating  from  the  constituti(ni  of  the  Church  what 
they  deemed  the  last  degrading  vestiges  of  ])0])cry,  and  remodel- 
ling it  after  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  tlie  continental 
reformers.  Even  when  abroad,  the  new  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  ])ut  forth  by  Edward  YL,  had  bren  l]ie  suliject  of 
mueli  acrimonious  dispute.  Those  exiles  ^\'ho  liad  retired  to 
Frankiort  contended  for  its  authority,  while  those  at  Geneva 
wi'ie  desirous  of  a  model  made  in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
lire  of  that  church.    On  returning,'  home,  the  first  n.ientioned 
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party  were  installed  in  the  chief  places  of  the  Church,  as  firmly 
Lent  upon  mauitaining  tlie  royal  supremacy,  and  enforcing 
uniformity  of  belief  and  practice,  as  the  others  were  determined 
upon  etfecting  what  they  deemed  a  more  sweeping  reformation. 

And  now  commenced  a  stern  and  unrelenting  struggle,  in 
Avhicli  Loth  parties,  firm  in  their  conscientious  convictions,  were 
ready,  for  what  they  deemed  the  truth's  sake,  alike  to  infiict  or 
to  endure  the  extremity  of  sufiering,  so  that  they  could  hut 
silence,  or  if  needful,  even  suppress  their  enemy.    The  High 
Church  party,  feeling  themselves  firmly  entrenclied  in  the  height 
of  power,  in  alliance  with  a  monarchy  almost  absolute,  and  able 
to  command  the  interference  of  the  magistrate,  resolved  to  admit 
no  compromise  with  their  opponents.     The  Puritans,  on  the 
other  hand,  exposed  to  the  utmost  rage  of  persecution,  could 
only  oppose  to  it  an  indomitable  firmness  and  tenacity.  But 
this  relative  position  of  the  parties  was  merely  accidental, — the 
principle  that  actuated  them  was  alike  in  both.    The  doctrines 
of  toleration  were  then  unknown,  and  all  sects  would  have  con- 
sidered themselves  but  lukewarm  adherents  to  the  cause  of  what 
they  believed  the  truth,  had  they  hesitated  when  in  power  to 
obtain  its  establisluuent  by  force.     Both  Prelatist  and  Puritan 
were  in  this  respect  alike,  and  when  their  position  was  at  length 
reversed,  and  the  latter  party  obtained  tlie  ascendency,  they 
showed  by  the  stiverity  with  which  in  England  tliey  avenged 
their  sufferings  upon  the  fallen  Episcopalians,  and  in  America 
by  the  rigour  with  which  they  put  down  all  sects  but  tlieir  own, 
tliat  tliey  knew  but  too  well  how  to  copy  the  lesson  taught  to 
them  by  their  persecutors.    Indeed,  Neal,  their  own  historian,  is 
compelled  to  admit  that  "  both  parties  agreed  too  well  in  assert- 
ing the  necessity  of  a  uniformity  of  public  worship,  and  of  using 
the  sword  of  tlie  magistrate  for  the  support  and  defence  of  their 
respective  principles,  which  they  made  an  ill  use  of  in  their  turns, 
whenever  they  could  grasp  the  ])o\ver  into  their  own  hands." 
In  the  first  instance  the  Puritans  had  confined  their  complaints 
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t«)  such  trifling  rcinains  of  tlic  popish  vestments  as  had  been 
ix'taincd  hy  Cranmer  and  tlic  founders  of  the  Cliurcli  for  the 
.-akc.  of  decent  solemnity.  In  these  objections  many  of  the 
ljisli(>])s  went  along  with  them,  and  earnest  protests  were  made 
to  those  in  authority,  that  a  conformity  in  this  respect  should  not 
be  insisted  upon.  But  the  Queen  was  so  resolved  to  impose 
uniformity  in  discipline  by  her  own  prerogative,  that  she  issued 
directions  to  Archbishop  Parker  to  maintain  the  order  required  by 
law.  This  prelate  needed  no  spur  to  carry  out  a  measure  con- 
genial with  his  own  wishes.  The  recusant  clergy  were  summoned 
to  subscribe  an  agreement  to  submit  to  the  Queen's  orders,  and 
tliosc  who  refused  were  forthwith  ejected  from  their  livings,  and 
reduced  to  a  state  of  destitution. 

This  severity  produced  the  natm-al  result,  of  widenhig  the 
breach  between  the  Pm'itans  and  their  persecutors.  Driven 
from  their  pulpits  and  their  homes,  they  now  began  to  travel 
the  country  and  disseminate  their  views  by  preacliing  and 
issuing  pamphlets,  in  defiance  of  line  and  imprisonment ;  and 
finally  they  began  to  break  off  from  the  Establishment  in  large 
munbers,  and  set  up  separate  places  of  worship  in  accordance 
with  their  otvh  views.  This  attempt  to  evade  the  rigour  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  was  only  met  with  more  stringent  seve- 
rities. Under  the  act  compelling  attendance  upon  public  worship, 
great  numbers  'of  the  separatists  were  brought  before  the  Com- 
missioners, and  punished  with  fine  and  imprisonment.  The 
publications  of  the  suffering  and  exasperated  sectaries  now 
became  more  fierce  and  scurrilous,  and  a  warm  controversy  was 
kept  up  between  their  leaders  and  those  of  the  Episcopalians. 
The  latter,  stimulated  by  the  Queen,  and  finding  that  they  could 
not  silence  their  opponents  by  argument,  resolved  to  crush  them 
by  still  heavier  penalties.  Among  the  first  sufferers  was  John 
IJdal,  who,  for  refusing  to  swear  to  answer  any  questions  incul- 
patory of  himself  or  others,  was,  though  he  had  taken  the  oath 
of  aHegiance,  sentenced  to  death  as  a  felon,  and  only  escaj)ed 
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execution  by  dying  in  prison.  A\n\  such  continued  to  be  the  con- 
dition of  tlie  Puritans  during  the  remainder  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

Upon  the  accession  of  James  tlieir  spirits  rose,  but  only,  after 
a  sliort  interval,  to  give  way  to  the  most  bitter  disappointment. 
They  flattered  themselves  that  as  the  new  monarch  had  been 
educated  in  Presbyterianism,  and  even  written  in  defence 
its  doctrines,  they  might  cx])eet  no  less  than  toleration,  and 
possibly  attain  ascendency.  The  truth,  hoAvever,  was  that  James 
liated  both  Presbyterians  and  Puritans  with  a  perfect  hatred, 
lie  could  never  forget  that  tlie  former  body  had  been  largely 
concerned  in  the  sufferings  of  his  unha})py  mother, — how  they 
had  browbeaten  and  hedged  him  in  during  his  stay  in  Seutland, 
and  in  a  manner  compelled  him  to  write  in  favour  of  a  system 
which  it  is  evident  his  heart  abliorred.  These  vexations,  more- 
over, had  abundantly  demonstrated  to  him  that  the  spirit  whieh 
animated  the  disciples  of  Knux  and  Calvin  tended  as  naturally 
towards  republicanism^  as  that  wliieh  animated  the  bishops  was 
tirmly  allied  to  monarchy. 

The  Puritans  lost  no  time  in  presenting  to  the  King  a 
petition,  signed  by  eight  hinidred  and  twenty-five  ministers, 
praying  for  the  removal  of  su]:)erstitious  usages  and  other  aliuses 
which  deformed  the  Church;  to  which  the  University  of  Oxford 
speedily  issued  a  reply.  Tin's  attitude  of  the  rival  parties 
opened  a  welcome  0])portunity  for  Janu'S  to  display  those  pro- 
found theological  attainments,  and  that  skill  in  managing  a 
controversy,  upon  which  he  above  all  things  prided  himself;  it 
fiQ-nislied  besides  a  no  less  propitious  occasion  to  humble  and 
confound  the  Paritans.  lie,  therefore,  in  reply  to  t]ie  petition, 
proclaimed  a  conference  between  both  ])arties,  to  discuss  the 
disputed  points,  he  himself  taking  the  lion's  sliare  In  argu- 
ment, and  also  acting  as  umpire,  no  less  qualiiied,  as  he 
flattered  himself,  for  the  office  by  his  skill  in  ])olemic  warfare, 
than  authorized  by  his  position  of  supreme  head  of  the  Church. 

This  conference  was  held  at  llamptoii  (^jurt  Palace.  The 
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I'ui'itaiiH   were   represented   by  Dr.  Kainolcls  and  only  tlirce 
divines;  wliilc  on  the  other  side  was  an  array  of  nearly  twenty 
l)i<h()ps,  besides  the  lords  of  the  privy  couneil  and  their  adherents, 
all  eager  to  apjjlaud  to  the  echo  the  effusions  of  the  royal 
wisdom.    The  Conference,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  a  mere 
mockery.    The  complaint  of  the  Puritans  was  too  evidently 
w  ell  founded, — that  the  king  sent  for  their  divines,  not  to  have 
tlicir  scruples  satisfied,  but  his  pleasure  propounded;  not  that  he 
might  know  what  they  could  say,  but  they,  Avhat  he  would  do 
\\\  the  matter.    After  they  had  opened  the  conference  by  enume- 
rating their  objections,  and  had  been  ansAvered  by  the  bishops, 
James  himself  took  up  the  cudgels  in  fiivour  of  the  latter,  lie 
overwhelmed  the  unfortunate. Piu'itans,  who  dared  not  venture  to 
reply,  with  a  stupendous  display  of  pedantry,  encouraged  by  the 
t^ycopluuitic  smiles  of  the  prelates  and  courtiers,  and  browbeat 
and  ridiculed  them  in  the  coarsest  manner.    One  reason  of  his 
dislike,  suggested  no  doid)t  by  his  Scottish  experiences,  he 
jdainly  avowed,  was  the  tendency  of  Puritanism  to  oppose  itself 
to  arbitrary  power  both  in  Church  and  State.    And  it  must 
be  conlessed  tluit  his  aphorism,  "  i^o  bishop,  no  kingv'  was 
fully  verified  by  the  experience  of  his  successor.    "  If,"  he  said 
to  them,  "  you  aim  at  a  Scottish  Presbytery,  it  agrees  as  well 
with  monarchy  as  God  with  the  devil.    I  will  none  of  that. 
1  will  have  one  doctrine  and  one  discipline,  one  religion  in 
bubstancc  and  in  ceremony."     Finally,  after  venting  sundry 
bitter  sarcasms  against  his  indignant  yet  trembling  adversaries, 
he  turned  to  Dr.  llainolds,  and  triumphantly  incpiired,  "  Well, 
Doctor,  have  you  anything  more  to  say'?  "    The  poor  doctor,  of 
course,  could  only  bow  in  silence.    Then  telling  them  that  had 
th(^,y  argued  thus  vilely  at  college,  they  would  hardly  have 
escaped  whipping,  he  broke  up  the  pretended  conference,  and  as  he 
rose  from  his  chair  exclaimed,  "  If  this  be  all  that  they  lurve  to 
say,  I  shall  make  them  conform  themselves,  or  I  will  harry 
them  out  of  the  land,  or  yet  do  worse."    During  this  scene  the 
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bishops  were  in  ecstasies.  Bancroft  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
blessed  God  for  sending  them  such  a  king  as  since  Christ's  time 
had  not  been  seen  ;  and  Whitgift  and  the  courtiers  declared  that 
"  undoubtedly  his  j\lajesty  spake  by  the  special  assistance  of 
God's  Spirit."  The  mean,  pedantic,  narrow-minded  buffoon 
retired  amidst  the  applause  which  of  all  others  was  dearest  to  his 
heart — that  of  an  approved  master  in  the  mazes  of  theological 
controversy.  "  I  })eppered  them  soundly,"  he  cried  in  an  ecstasy 
of  conceit ;  "  they  lied  me  from  argument  to  argument  like  school- 
boys." The  Bishops  were  swollen  with  the  insolence  of  triumph; 
the  Puritans  filled  with  indignation  and  despair. 

From  this  period  they  appear  to  have  given  up  all  hope  of 
effecting  a  reform  in  the  Church,  and  although  many  yet  enter- 
tained conscientious  scruples  against  leaving  her  connnunion, 
a  largely  increasing  number  became  separatists.  The  two 
parties  henceforth  diverged  more  widely  in  their  principles,  and 
the  antagonism  between  them  became  envenomed.  Tlie  cruel 
se\'erity  with  which  the  Court  party  enforced  conformity  or 
punished  separation,  their  evident  tendency  to  approach  nearer 
to  the  liomisli  ceremonies  rather  than  recede  further  from  them, 
their  laxity  of  doctrine,  and  their  desecration  and  violation  of 
the  fSabbatli,  tended  to  increase  the  aversion  of  the  Puritans 
to  constituted  authority,  to  deepen  their  peculiar  enthusiasm, 
and  cast  a  still  gloomier  shade  over  their  already  austere 
demeanour. 

In  politics  no  less  than  religion  the  two  parties  continued  to 
recede  still  further  from  each  other.  The  Church  clung  more 
closely  to  the  monarchy,  and  lending  her  whole  influence  to 
maintain  its  ascendency,  identified  herself  with  the  cause  of 
arl)itrary  power.  The  Puritans,  on  the  other  hand,  became  tlie 
advocates  of  civil,  no  less  than  religious  liberty.  They  fell  in,  no 
less  from  conviction  than  from  personal  hostility  to  the  adherents 
of  the  prerogative,  Avith  that  rising  party  of  patriots,  who  were 
bent  upon  resisting  the  encroachments  of  tyranny,  and  eventually 
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liiirlrd  it  into  tlic  dust.  The  first,  tenaciously  conservative, 
al'tor  many  sliocks  and  vicissitudes  still  forms  an  integral  part  of 
tlic  institutions  of  Great  33ritain.  The  last,  republican  in  tlicir 
li'ndencies,  dissatisfied  Tvitli  tlie  restrictions  imposed  upon  tliem 
at  home,  carried  their  theories  of  government  to  the  sliores  of  the 
New  World,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  mighty  commonwealth, 
which  retains  to  this  day  deep  and  indelible  traces  of  the 
parentage  from  which  it  sprung. 

Nor  in  manners  and  deportment  did  there  exist  a  less  irrecon- 
cihiblc  hostility.  Under  the  Catholic  system,  the  common 
people  had  been  accustomed  to  manly  sports  and  exercises,  and 
to  rustic  games — some  of  which,  indeed,  such  as  bear-baiting, 
were  at  that  day,  though  cruel,  equally  the  fixvouritcs  of  all 
classes  of  society,  as  is  the  buU-figlit  in  Spain  at  the  present 
day.  Many  of  the  High  Clnu'ch  party  eitlier  winked  at  these 
tilings,  as  popular  tastes  whieli  could  not  be  innnediately  eradi- 
cated, or  openly  encouraged  them  in  opposition  to  the  Puritans. 
The  very  name  of  Puritan^  on  the  other  hand,  liad  been  con- 
tem})tuously  bestowed  on  the  rising  sect,  from  their  pretensions 
to  superior  sanctity  of  life.  Undoubtedly  they  regarded,  and 
with  no  small  reason,  the' popular  tastes  and  amusements  as 
being  both  low  and  brutalizing  in  their  tendency,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  seriousness  of  a  professing  Christian.  But  in 
opposing  them,  they  went  unfortunately  to  the  very  opposite 
extreme.  In  the  severe,  but  hardly  overstrained  language  of 
]\racaulay,  "  the  dress,  the  deportment,  the  language,  the  studies, 
the  amusements  of  the  rigid  sect  were  regulated  on  principles 
resembling  those  of  the  riiarisecs,  who,  proud  of  their  washed 
hands  and  broad  phylacteries,  taunted  the  lledeemer  as  a 
Sabbath-breaker  and  a  wine-bibber.  It  was  a  sin  to  hang- 
garlands  on  a  maypole,  to  drink  a  friend's  health,  to  i\j  a  hawk, 
to  hunt  a  stag,  to  play  at  chess,  to  wear  lovelocks,  to  ]nit  starch 
into  a  ruff,  to  touch  the  virginals,  to  read  the  Faerie  Queen. 
l\ules  such  as  these — rules  which  would  have  appeared  insup- 
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portable  to  the  free  and  joyous  spirit  of  I^utlier,  and  contemptible 
to  the  serene  and  philosopliical  intellect  of  ZA\-ingle — threw  over 
all  life  a  more  than  monastic  gloom.  .  .  .  Tn  defiance  of  the 
express  and  reiterated  declarations  of  Luther  and  Calvin.,  they 
turned  the  weekly  festival  by  which  the  Cliurcli  liad,  from  the 
])rimitive  times,  commemorated  the  resurrection  of  her  Lord, 
into  a  Jewish  Sabbath." 

Li  returning  from  a  visit  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  no  less 
annoyed  at  the  stubborn  obstinacy  of  the  Presbyterians  than 
disgusted  with  the  strictness  of  these  Sabbatical  observances, 
James,  in  passing  through  Lancashire,  Avliere  the  Catholics 
were  and  still  are  very  numerous,  received  many  petitions 
against  this  growing  strictness  of  tlie  Ihuitnns  as  regards  the 
Sabbath,  which,  it  Avas  afhrmed,  drove  men  to  ])Opcry  and  tlie 
alehouse,  where  "  they  censured  in  their  cups  his  ]\[ajesty's 
proceedings  in  (Church  and  State.*'  Accordingly,  no  sooner  had 
the  king  reached  London  than,  calling  in  the  assistance  of 
sundry  bishops,  he  concocted  his  famous  "  Book  of  Sports,"  in 
which,  with  his  vaunted  sagacity,  he  set  himself  to  discriminate 
those  legitimate  pastimes  in  whicli  his  good  subjects  were  autlio- 
rized  and  enjoined  to  indulge  after  divine  service,  from  those 
proper  only  to  be  used  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  I\unning, 
vaulting,  archery  and  athletic  sports  were  allowed,  but  bear  oi* 
bull-baiting  forbidden.  Although  Arclibishop  Abbot  was  known 
to  bo  opposed,  both  from  principle  and  policy,  to  the  measure,  his 
]\rajesty  also  insisted  that  the  clergy  should  read  the  ordinance 
from  their  pulpits.  It  was  regarded  by  the  Puritans  as  a  trap 
cunningly  set  to  catch  them.  Such  as  from  conscientious  motives 
refused  to  comply  were  brought  before  the  High  Commission 
Court,  and  punislied  for  their  contumacy. 

At  length  an  increasing  number  of  tlie  Puritans,  who,  so  long 
as  they  entertained  a  hope  of  remodelling  the  Cliurch  after  their 
own  fashion,  had  conformed  to,  if  not  approved  of,  its  general 
form  of  government,  that  hope  being  no  longer  possible,  began 
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to  ([nestion  its  very  framework,  and  "boldly  to  deny  all  Episcopal 
jiiri.-diclion  and  State  influence  as  alike  anticliristlan  and  per- 
nicious. J]y  degrees  tliey  attained  clearer  conceptions  of  religious 
liberty,  terminating  at  last  in  wliat  is  now  known  as  tlie  vohni- 
(itri/  sijstci/i,  or  Indcpenchiicij.  According  to  these  new  views, 
any  congregation  of  believers  freely  associating  together  consti- 
tuted a  separate  church,  having  the  liherty  to  choose  its  own 
pastor  or  bishop,  (for  to  this  sense  they  restricted  the  meaning 
of  the  latter  oflice,)  appoint  their  own  otHcers,  and  perform  all 
the  functions  of  self-government,  with  an  absolute  independence 
of  all  foreign  control,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil.  This 
system  was  originally  called  Brownism,  after  Eobcrt  Ijrowne, 
a  Puritan  minister,  by  whom  it  v/as  originated,  or,  at  all  events, 
ch icily  promulgated. 

lie  was  a  man  of  high  family,  related  to  Lord  Treasurer 
Hurk'igh,  and  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Like  others  of 
his  l)relhren,  he  had  at  first  confined  his  views  to  ^^■hat  he 
deemed  the  reformation  of  the  National  Church;  but  filling  in 
this  object,  bitterly  inveighed  against  it  both  from  the  jiulpit  and 
press,  llis  high  connexions  saved  him  fr()m  the  extreme  penalty 
which  his  fiery  temper  and  daring  zeal  would  in  all  ])robability 
have  brought  upon  him ;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  mark  for 
persecution,  and  had,  it  is  said,  been  in  no  less  than  thirty-two 
l)risons,  in  some  of  Avdiich  he  could  not  see  his  hand  at  noon- 
day. Flying  at  length  to  Holland,  he  became  ])astor  of  a 
Separatist  congregation,  with  whom,  however,  he  speedily 
(piarrelled,  and,  returning  to  England,  closed  at  length  his 
erratic  and  troubled  career  by  renouncing  his  nonconformity, 
and  accepting  a  benefice  in  the  Establishment  he  had  laboured 
to  destroy. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  motive  of  this  recantation,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Browne  should  have  been  deemed 
a  renegade  by  his  party,  and  that  they  should  have  earnestly 
repudiated  all  connexion  with  him.    But  though  his  memory 
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was  consigned  to  ignominy,  tlie  principles  founded  by  liini  were 
clicrislied  more  warmly  than  ever.  Tlie  tyranny  of  the  bishops, 
anxious  to  Aveed  out  this  novel  and  dangerous  doctrine,  served 
only  to  give  it  the  deeper  root.  Congregations  were  secretly 
gathered  togetlier  in  the  northern  counties,  and  able  and  learned 
Puritan  ministers  who  had  embraced  the  new  principles  were 
cliosen  to  preside  over  them. 

Connected  Avith  this  part  of  our  subject  the  following  notices, 
most  obligingly  communicated  by  the  Eev.  John  Waddington 
(pastor  of  the  Southwark  church),  and  wlio  has  been  long  and 
successfully  engaged  in  these  inquiries,  witli  a  view  to  publica- 
tion, will  be  read  with  considerable  interest. 

The  origin  of  the  Pilgrim  movement  wlien  traced  to  its 
various  tributary  springs,  so  long  concealed,  will  be  found  richly 
to  repay  the  utmost  amount  of  care  and  diligence  tliat  can  be 
devoted  to  the  inquiry. 

"  The  Mayflower  was  the  result  of  a  lengthened  course  of  con- 
scientious sacrifice  and  endurance  for  scriptural  principles,  com- 
mencing with  the  earliest  days  of  the  reformation  in  England. 
A  Christian  society,  composed  of  artisans,  whose  names  can  be 
given  from  authentic  documents,  met,  near  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  the  house  of  Poger  Pippon,  in  Southwark,  to 
spend  their  Sabbaths  in  the  mutual  exposition  of  the  word  of 
God,  just  as  Thomas  Man  assembled  witli  his  bretliren  for  the 
same  purpose  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Thames,  at  the  beginning  of 
that  century.  Francis  Johnson  became  the  pastor  of  this  little 
company,  in  1592.  The  martyrs  Henry  Barrow,  John  Green- 
wood, and  John  Penry,  were  closely  identified  with  him,  and 
contributed  much  by  their  writings  to  its  co^nfirmation.  At  one 
time,  when  the  majority  of  the  members  W(u-e  in  bonds,  the 
church,  by  tlie  connivance  of  the  jailor,  held  its  meetings  for 
the  reception  of  new  members  within  the  walls  of  tlie  prison. 

"  Contemporaneously  with  this  separatist  eluu-cli  in  the  south 
of  England  a  similar  Christian  association  assembled  in  secret  on 
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till'  Itaiiks  of  tlic  Trent,  in  Lincolnshire — the  snccessors  of  tlie 
nil)lc  readers  who  met  by  stealtli  in  that  eonnty  in  the  clays  of 
( 'anlinal  Wolsey. 

"  Innncdiatcly  after  tlic  martyrdom  of  Penry,  and  at  his  dying 
re(|uest,  the  bretliren  in  London  conferred  with  their  friends  in 
the  North,  as  to  the  measures  tliey  shoukl  adopt  for  tlieir  depar- 
ture in  a  body  to  some  distant  country.  A  petition,  still  e.xtant 
in  tlie  original,  was  presented  to  the  Privy  Council  for  this  object, 
at  the  time,  but  with  no  immediate  success. 

"  Francis  Johnson  went  from  the  Clink  prison,  in  Southwark, 
to  accept  the  pastorate  of  the  church  in  Amsterdam.  Jolni 
Smyth  (a  pupil  of  Johnson's),  and  a  prisoner  subsequently  in 
the  i\Iarshalsca,  in  Southwark,  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Gainsborougli,  in  1G02.  He  corresponded  with  the  church  at 
Scrooby,  before  Eobinson  and  Clyfton  w^nt  thei-e,  at  the  house  of 
William  Brewster. 

Henry  Jacob,  wdio  w^as  immured  in  the  same  prison  in  which 
Barrowe,  Greenwood,  and  Johnson  had  been  in  turn  coniined, 
went  from  the  Clink  to  Leyden,  and  Avas  the  teacher  of  a  small 
Christian  society  there,  a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  Robinson 
and  his  company  in  that  city.  He  returned  from  Holland  to 
form  a  congregational  church  in  Soutlnvark,  in  IGK). 

"  John  Lothrop  succeeded  him  in  Leyden,  and  the  little  church 
continued  to  exist  there  after  the  removal  of  the  Pilgrims. 

"  The  ]\Iay flower  sailed  from  the  Thames,  within  sight  of  the 
place  in  which  the  separatists  met  in  1592,  and  amongst  her  pas- 
sengers were  members  of  the  church  who  rec(>ived  their  principles 
from  the  Pilgrim  martyrs. 

Oil  the  removal  of  Jacob  to  America,  John  Lothrop  took  his 
place  in  Southwark,  and  in  1634  Avent,  Avith  thirty  of  the  mem- 
bers, to  Scituate,  in  Ncav  England;  and,  in  conjunction  Avith  a 
number  of  brethren  dismissed  from  Plymouth  for  tlie  purpose, 
formed  a  church  in  that  locality.  The  moral  affinities  between 
tlie  two  branches  of  the  Pilgrim  family  might  be  traced  much 
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t'urtlier,  and  tlic  whole  suhjcct  ckicidatiHl  l)y  ovi.a,-iiial  documcnt.s ; 
])ut  for  tlic  present  this  brief  ontline  may  sullice.  It  may  be 
mentioned  tliat,  in  1851,  a  lineal  ileseendant  of  John  Lotlirop 
visited  the  cliureli  in  8outlnvark — removed  from  Deadman's 
iMaee  (tlie  site  of  Jnirclay's  Brewery),  and  now  meeting  in  an 
obscnre  yard  in  Union-street,  near  Iligli-street,  J>oronij,-h — soon 
to  pass  out  of  its  possession,  from  the  lapse  of  the  lease.  Tlui 
present  year,  ISo^i,  is  the  bi-centenary  of  John  Lothrop's 
death." 

iVmong  these  congregational  elmrelies  in  tlie  Xortli  was  one, 
which,  under  the  vcneralJe  name  of  the  "  J^ilgrim  Fathers,"  has 
attained  a  celebrity  of  which  its  members  little  dreamed. 

As  to  the  place  of  their  origin,  Bradford,  their  historian, 
vaguely  informs  us  that  it  was  near  "  the  joining  borders  of 
Nottinghamshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire;"  to  which  he 
adds,  that  their  place  of  meeting  was  at  "  a  manor  of  the  bishop's," 
then  occupied  by  Brewster. 

It  is  to  the  critical  acumen  and  persevering  research  of  a  dis- 
tinguished antiquary,  the  Bev.  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A.,  that  we 
arc  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  precise  locality.  He  informs 
us,  that  after  a  diligent  scrutiny  he  hnds  no  ])lace  that  answers  this 
definition  exactly,  except  8crooby,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  the 
principal  mansion  of  that  village,  the  house  wliich  had  been  for 
centuries  a  palace  of  the  archbishops  of  York,  but  vrhich  was  in 
those  days  held  under  one  of  the  many  leases  of  episcopal  lands 
granted  by  ArcPibishop  Sandys.  Certainly  no  spot  could  better 
answer  to  Bradford's  description  than  this,  since  it  is  situated  on 
the  borders  of  Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  and  only  nix 
miles  from  the  nearest  point  in  tlie  county  of  Lin(^j)!n.  "  ^Vnd," 
to  use  Mr.  Hunter's  own  words,  "that  no  hesitation  may  remain 
respecting  this  point,  1  shall  anticipate  what  will  hereafter  come 
more  fully  before  us,  and  state  that  we  find  a  Brewster  assessed 
to  a  subsidy,  granted  to  (^ueen  Elizabeth,  on  the  townshi])  of 
Scrooby-cum-Banskill.  and  that  in  1008,  Allien  a  line  was  Im- 
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jM )>»'(!  upon  William  Brewster  hy  the  commissioners  for  eccle- 
siastical causes,  he  is  described  as  being  of  Scrooljy."  A  colla- 
f(  ral,  though  unnecessary  evidence,  is  found  in  tlie  fact  that  the 
\I!lau;e  of  A?/stcriield  (incorrectly,  as  Mi\  11.  observes,  spelt 
A//>tcrlield  by  the  printer  of  Cotton's  xdagnalia),  the  birth-place 
ajul  residence  of  William  Bradford,  is  within  two  or  three  miles 
ct*  Scrooby  ;  and  Bradford,  we  know,  became  a  convert  from 
listi;ning  to  the  preaching  of  Clyfton,  who  was  the  leading  pastor 
of  this  little  congregation. 

Tlic  soul  of  this  small  but  ever-famous  confederacy  was 
William  Buewster.  He  was  a  man  of  good  fjimily,  and  after 
rveeiviug  his  education  at  Cambridge,  probably  at  Emmanuel 
College,  and  there  being,  to  use  the  language  of  his  biographer, 
l>radford,  "  first  seasoned  with  the  seeds  of  grace  and  virtue,"  he 
went  up  to  London  to  seek  emjdoyment ,  at  the  court.  Here 
he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  unf)rtvn)ate  AVilllam  l)a^'ison, 
Srcrelary  of  8late,  himself  "  a  religious  and  godl)'  gentleman, 
who  fouud  him  so  discreet  and  faitht'ul  as  he  trusU'd  In'ni  above 
all  other  that  were  about  him,  and  oidy  employed  him  in  matters 
ot"  greatest  trust  and  secrecy,  lie  esteemed  him  rather  as  a  son 
llian  a  servant,  and  for  his  wisdom  and  godliness,  in  ])ri^'ate  he 
w  ould  converse  with  him  more  like  a  familiar  than  a  master." 
Tlie  United  Provinces  were  at  that  time  hard  pressed  in  the 
slnigglc  against  Spain,  and  a  community  of  interest  against  the 
grt'at  f  )e  of  Protestantism  led  Queen  Elizabeth  to  assist  them 
with  a  loan,  for  Avhich,  however,  she  obtained  security  by  the 
p(tssessi(Ui  of  three  of  their  most  important  sea-ports,  thence 
denominated  "  the  cautionary  towns."  On  this  occasion  Davison 
being  sent  abroad  to  conclude  tlie  negotiation,  Brewster  accom- 
pnnied  him  as  his  confidential  servant;  and  when  the  keys  of 
Idiishlng  were  delivered  up  to  him,  after  keeping  them  some 
time,  lie  connnitted  them  to  Brew.^ter's  charge,  who  the  iirst 
night  slept  with  them  beneath  his  ])illow.  At  his  return,  the 
S!:(ti's  complimented  Brewster  ^vith  a  golden  chain,  and  liis 
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master  committed  It  to  liini,  and  commanded  liim  to  wear  itwlien 
tlicj  arrived  in  England,  as  tliey  rode  tlirongli  tlie  conntry, 
imtil  tliey  came  to  the  conrt. 

]^)nt  tliis  fnll  career  of  favour  was  abruptly  arrested  l)y  tlic 
disgrace  of  liis  ])atron.  Xcitlier  Davison  nor  BrcAvster — Lotli  of 
tliem  men  of  high  principle  and  unsuspicious  temper — were  })roof 
against  tlic  insidious  arts  of  a  corru])t  court,  at  a  period  when 
])lots  and  intrigues,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  ke])t  all  men's 
minds  in  a  state  of  perpetual  excitement. 

]\Iary  Queen  of  Scots  having  been  tried  and  condemned,  was 
anxiously  awaiting  the  result  at  Tutbury  Castle.  The  mind  of 
I'^lizabetli  was  scarcely  less  agitated  ;  and,  "while  personal  resent- 
ment and  state  policy  led  her  to  desire  the  death  of  her  riwal,  slie 
seemed  to  shrink  from  the  last  decisive  step,  or,  conscious  at  least 
of  the  odium  such  a  measure  could  not  fail  to  draw  upon  her, 
she  sought  to  devolve  it  upon  her  agents.  Bending  privately  for 
Davison,  she  ordered  him  to  draw  the  death  warrant,  and  having 
signed  it  herself,  sent  him  to  the  chancellor  to  affix  the  signature 
of  the  Great  Seal.  When  the  tragedy  was  over,  the  queen 
atfected  vast  indignation  at  what  she  called  the  precipitancy  of 
the  unfortunate  secretary,  of  whom  she  had  made  so  umvorthy  a 
tool ;  and,  throwing  him  into  the  Tower,  de[)rived  him  at  once  of 
his  office  and  of  the  greater  part  of  his  estate.  Brewster  did  not 
shrink  from  the  side  of  his  un]ia})])y  ])atron,  but  continued  to 
render  him  all  possible  service  in  his  hour  of  distress.  His  own 
aspiring  prospects,  if  he  had  any,  Avere  blighted ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  instance  of  the  duplicity  of  the  great,  and  the 
slipperiness  of  court  favour,  deepened  that  sense  of  the  world's 
vanity  with  which,  as  a  religious  man,  he  was  already  impressed, 
and  determined  him  to  retire  from  its  more  active  scenes  to  seek 
a  more  congenial  sphere  of  occupation. 

He  went  down  to  his  estate  in  the  comitry,  where  he  lived 
"  in  good  esteem  amongst  his  friends  and  the  good  gentlemen  of 
those  parts,  especially  the  godly  and  religious."    He  had  already, 
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in  all  proLiibility,  become  a  zealous  Puritan;  and  the  activity 
which  lie  had  disphiyed  in  the  civil  service,  was  now  transferred 
to  the  propagation  of  his  favourite  views.  To  quote  tlie  words 
i»f  Biadfurd,  "  lie  did  much  good  in  the  country  where  he  lived, 
in  [)i-uniotIng  and  furthering  religion;  and  not  only  by  his  prac- 
tice and  example,  and  provoking  and  encouraging  of  others,  but 
l)y  }n-ocuring  of  good  preachers  to  all  places  tliereabonts,  and 
drawing  on  of  others  to  assist  and  help  forward  in  such  a  Avork, 
he  himself  most  commonly  deepest  in  the  charge,  and  sometimes 
above  his  ability.  And  in  this  state  he  continued  many  years, 
doing  the  best  good,  he  could,  and  walking  according  to  the  light 
he  saw,  until  the  Lord  revealed  further  unto  him."  Tliat  perse- 
cution helped  forward  his  enlightenment,  or  at  least  tended  to 
increase  his  detestation  of  spiritual  domination,  and  to  drive  him 
to  the  utmost  possible  extreme  from  a  Church  Avhich  scrupled  not 
to  practise  it,  we  have  the  express  assurance  of  his  biographer. 
"And  in  the  end,"  continues  Lb-adfurd,  by  tlie  tyranny  of  the 
bishops  against  godly  preachers  and  people,  in  silencing  tlie  one 
and  persecuting  the  other,  he  and  many  more  of  those  limes  began 
to  look  further  into  particulars,  and  to  see  into  tlie  uidawfulness 
of  their  callings,  and  the  burden  of  many  anticliristian  corruptions 
which  both  he  and  they  endeavom'cd  to  cast  off." 

The  pastors  at  tirst  chosen  to  preside  over  the  congregation 
were  John  Smyth  and  Ivichard  Clyfton,  both  Pm-itan  ministers 
who  had  renounced  their  connexion  with  the  Chiireh  of  England. 
Smyth  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Hunter  to  have  been  formerly  curate  of 
( Jainsborough,  in  the  neighbouring  Lincolnshire,  and  is  described 
by  Bradford  as  "  a  man  of  able  gifts  and  a  good  preacher." 
Clyfton,  also,  Mr.  Hunter  has  ascertained  to  have  been  a  Puritan 
minister  in  the  Church — first  vicar  of  ^Lirnliain,  near  Newark, 
and  afterwards  rector  of  Babwortli,  near  Ketford,  not  far  from 
Scrooby,  and  from  this  spot  "  the  intluenee  of  his  ministerial 
services  radiated  through  the  country  round." 

One  of  those  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  preaching  of 
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Clyftou  was  the  youlliful  W'ilija.m  I'kadfokd,  a  native  of 
Austerlield,  a  .small  village  Avitliiii  a  walk  of  Scrooby.  lie  was 
sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  yeomanry,  a  class  of  small  landed 
proprietors,  then  far  more  ninnerous  and  im[)ortant  in  England 
than  at  present,  and  among  whom  the  Lest  of  the  national 
characteristics  were  to  be  found — independence,  industry,  and 
manly  self-respect.  Bradford  was  (juite  young  Avhen  he  lost 
both  his  parents,  who  left  him  for  his  station  a  consideralde 
iidieritance.  His  early  years  were  spent  in  the  labours  of  the 
field,  and  he  received  the  scanty  education  then  bestowed  on  the 
children  of  farmers.  But  Bradford  was  not  an  ordinary  yeoman, 
nor,  like  the  great  majority  of  his  class,  was  his  mind  conlined 
exclusively  to  the  monotonous  routine  of  a  husl)andman's  exist- 
ence. From  the  llrst  he  had  a  natural  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
amidst  the  toils  and  trials  wdiich  surrounded  him  for  many  years 
in  Holland,  found  time  not  only  to  master  the  language  of  that 
country,  but  also  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  even  Hebrew,  which 
he  studied  the  more  "  that  he  might  see  with  his  own  eyes  the 
ancient  oracles  of  God  in  all  their  native  beauty."  A  natural 
seriousness  of  temper,  deepened  perhaps  by  an  attack  of  illness, 
which  for  a  long  time  sequestered  him  from  active  occupation, 
led  him  to  give  earnest  heed  to  the  spiritual  exhortations  of  the 
separatist  divines,  to  adoj)t  with  enthusiasm  their  theological 
view^s,  and  to  mould  his  life  according  to  their  peculiar  practices. 

These  influences,  if  they  rendered  him  intolerant  on  some 
points,  could  not  but  raise  the  general  tone  of  his  character,  and 
develop  his  remarkable  qualities.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  Scrooby  congregation,  the  most  trusted  in  distress 
and  dilHculty,  and  he  iinally  became  the  venerated  governor  of 
the  infant  state  in  America,  which  he  had  so  greatly  assisted  to 
found. 

The  society  soon  received  an  accession  to  the  nund)er  of 
their  pastors  in  the  })erson  of  the  ilev.  Johii  iloblnson,  who 
became  pernnuiently  associated  with  them,  and,  from  his  iniluence 
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uii-1  Ills  writings,  luis  been  justly  considered  as  the  apostle  of 
Independency.  His  birth-place  is  unknown,  tliough  he  is 
bt'lieved  to  have  been  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  lie  too  had 
hciMi  ])rfd  a  son  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  had  received 
his  educalion  at  (yambridgc,  cither  at  Enunann(d  (Jollegv,  the 
great  nursery  of  the  Puritan  ministers,  or,  as  others  contend,  at 
Corpus  Christi  College.  After  his  ordination,  he  began  his 
ministerial  labours  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich,  as  Mr. 
Hunter  has  ascertained,  at  a  place  called  ]\Iundham,  where, 
participating  in  the  Puritan  opposition  against  the  ceremonies 
enforced  by  the  hierarchy,  he  was  at  leiigth  suspended  from 
his  functions.  Hereupon  he  retired  to  Norwich,  and  gathered 
around  him  a  little  congregation  of  Puritans,  among  whom  he 
some  time  laboured,  exposed  to  the  most  harassing  anno}'ances. 
Vet  his  attachment  to  the  Church  appears  to  have  been  dee]), 
and  it  was  not  without  many  struggles  that  he  resolved  to 
renounce  her  communion.  His  adversary,  Jose]>h  liall,  scrupled 
not  indeed  to  declare  that  the  refusal  of  I\o])inson"s  rerpu'st  for 
the  mastershi])  of  the  hospital  at  Norwich,  was,  if  not  the  main- 
spring, at  least  the  immediate  cause  of  his  secession.  Ibit  it  is 
far  from  like'iy  that  the  possession  of  this  ollice,  had  he  obtained 
it,  would  have  prevented  an  ultimate  breach  with  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities.  Robinson  indeed  admits,  that  light  broke 
in  u[)on  him  by  degrees — that  he  hesitated  to  outrun  those  of  his 
Puritan  Ijrethren  who  coidd  still  reconcile  themselves  to  renuun 
in  the  Establishment — and  to  commit  himself  to  tlie  ])rinciples 
of  rndependency ;  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  his  conviction  of 
the  righteousness  of  that  cause  was  as  sincere,  as  his  devotion  to 
it  ^vas  ever  after  firm  and  uid'altering. 

After  resigning  his  Cambridge  fellowshi]),  he  went  down 
awhile  into  his  native  county.  The  world  was  all  before  him, 
and  his  future  career  dark  and  uncertain.  His  only  course  was 
to  ally  himself  with  one  of  the  persecuted  congregations  of  the 
Independents,  and  share  their  reproach  and  })roscription.  Py 
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wliat  train  of  circumstances  lie  fell  in  Avitli  that  of  ScrooLy  is 
unknown  to  as;  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  joined  them  in  1G04, 
and  was  associated  with  fSuiyth  and  01}'fton  in  the  oversight  uf 
the  church.  Upon  Smyth's  going  o\'er  to  Amsterdam,  Eoljinson 
remained  with  Clyfton's  flock,  and  when  that  venerable  man  also 
emigrated,  the  oversight  of  the  little  congregation  was  exclusively 
connnitted  to  his  hands. 

The  harassing  persecution  to  which  they  were  exposed  must 
have  greatly  tended  to  strengthen  their  bond  of  union.  A  pastor 
was  then  required,  not  only  to  watch  over  the  spiritual,  but  also 
the  temporal  condition  of  his  people.  He  was  called  u*]^)on  to  be 
their  adviser,  Avlien  tined  or  imprisoned  for  couscleucc  sake,  to 
comfort  them  luider  the  malicious  vexations  of  their  enemies, 
and  sustain  their  falntlug  courage  when  threatened  with  worldly 
ruin  in  the  maintenance  of  their  principles.  Nobly  did  liobiuson 
fullil  the  important  duty  devolved  upon  him,  and  deep  was  the 
gratitude  and  afiectlon  of  his  flock.  The  voluntary  compact 
between  them,  far  from  becoming  impaired,  seems  only  to  have 
gathered  strength  during  the  anxious  and  trying  years  which 
they  were  destined  to  pass  together  in  exile. 

The  works,  and  especially  the  letters  of  liobinson,  abundantly 
testify  that  he  was  a  man  of  gentle  and  beautiful  character, 
with  comparatively  little  of  the  harshness  and  bigotry  which 
characterised  so  many  zealots  in  that  age  of  controversy.  For 
one  who  held  the  tenets  of  Calvin,  and  had  himself,  if  not 
originated,  yet  become  identified  with,  the  ])rlnclples  of  a  new 
system,  he  may  to  a  certain  extent  even  be  called  liberal.  "  Ths 
Lutherans,"  he  observed,  "  cannot  be  drawn  to  go  beyond  ^vdiat 
Luther  saw.  AA'^hatever  ])art  of  his  ^^■ill  our  good  God  has 
revealed  to  Calvin,  they  will  rather  die  than  embrace  it,  and  the 
Calvinists  stick  fast  where  they  were  left  by  that  great  man  of 
God,  who  yet  saw  not  all  things."  He  willingly  allowed  mem- 
bers of  such  churches  as  he  deemed  evangelical  in  prlnel])h', 
though  differing  in  church  order  from  his  own,  to  conununlcate 
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^vl^!l  it,  and  even  wrote  in  reproof  of  certain  Independents  who 
had  censured  tlieir  "brethren  for  oecasionallj  attending  the 
ministry  of  the  Church.  But  we  must  not  indeed  imagine,  as 
annie  appear  to  have  done,  that  he  supposed  the  principles  of 
Scriptural  truth  were  open  to  perpetual  improvement,  or  that  he 
f()n'sa\v  more  tlian he  would  have  approved  of, — -i.e.  the  ultimate 
results,  wliether  good  or  evil,  of  the  right  of  private  judgment 
for  which  he  so  strenuously  contended. 

A  passing  notice  is  here  due  to  tlie  alma  mater  of  so  many  of 
the  New  England  worthies.  The  university  near  Boston  received 
the  name  of  Cambridge,  after  that  at  which  its  founder  Harvard 
and  most  of  the  Piaitan  ministers  were  educated.  Emmanuel 
CoUege  was  the  principal  niQ-sery  of  this  sect.  It  was  founded  in 
1.085  Ly  Sir  AValter  Mildmay.  "  Coming  to  court, says  Euller, 
*'  after  he  had  founded  his  college,  the  queen  (Elizabeth)  told  him, 
'  Sir  Walter,  I  hear  you  have  erected  a  Puritan  foundation.'  '  Xo, 
juadam,'  saith  he,  '  far  be  it  from  me  to  countenance  anything 
c(Hitrary  to  yoiu*  established  laws ;  but  I  have  set  an  acorn  which, 
when  it  becomes  an  oak,  God  alone  knows  what  will  be  the 
fruit  thereof.'  "  Whatever  might  have  been  the  property  of  the 
seedling,  the  fruit  at  least  fully,  justified  her  Majesty's  anti- 
cipation; for  of  those  preachers  who,  after  vahdy  seeking  to 
revolutionize  the  Establislicd  Church,  repaired  to  America  to 
carry  out  their  theories,  the  far  greater  portion  were  educated  at 
lliis  foundation. 

Ihnnianuel  College  is  far  from  being  among  the  most  splendid 
colleges  at  Cambridge,  nor  does  it  present  much  to  gratify  the 
rye  of  the  visitor.  The  principal  court  is  chiefly  of  modern 
architecture.  On  one  side  is  the  hall,  which  Avas  not  built  till 
the  time  of  Cotton,  and  conserpiently  after  that  of  i\o])inson, 
probably  under  the  mastershi])  of  Thomas  Ne\'ile,  who  added 
largely  to  the  college,  and  formed  this  court,  which  Avas  called 
after  his  name.  The  interior  of  the  hall  displays  some  s(|uare- 
hi'aded  and  mullioned  AvindoAVS  of  the  original  foundation,  bat 
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tlic  ceiling  and  ornaments  appear  to  be  of  a  date  ])Osterior  to  the 
rest.  On  the  walls  are  a  series  of  ])or(raits,  (there  are  none,  how- 
ever, of  the  leading  Puritans ;)  and  in  a  ehaniLer  behind  is  pre- 
served that  of  tlic  founder,  Sir  Walter  i\llldniay.  ^Jlie  library  is 
a  beautiful  apartnunit,  and  is  said  to  be  j)articularly  rieh  in  llie 
department  of  theology,  and  to  })0ssess  a  valual)le,  colleetion  of 
letters  written  by  the  early  lieformers.  There  is  also  a  pieture 
gallery,  containing  portraits  of  many  w^orthies  connected  with  the 
foundation.  The  most  ancient  part  of  the  college  is  that,  how^ever, 
behind  the  entrance  court,  built  of  red  briek  edged  with  stone, 
the  style  peculiar  to  the  days  of  (Joud  Queen  Iv.'ss.  There  is  a 
venerable  appearane(i  about  this  ])art  of  the  fabric,  heightened  l>y 
an  avenue  of  trees  which  cast  their  trenudous  shadows  over  the 
time-worn  and  somewhat  gloomy  walls,  wliieh  probably  alforded 
shelter  to  Kobinson  and  the  rest  of  his  Vuritanlcal  colleagues. 


'I'hc  spots  of  interest  connected  with  the  Scrooby  church  are 
all  comprised  Avithin  a  very  small  circuit  of  iKiwtry,  in  Yorkshire 
— a  small  town  on  the  great  nortli  road— alive,  bel'ore  the  esta- 
blishment of  railroads,  with  all  the  bustle  of  a  great  thoroughfare, 
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but  MOW  SO  quiet  and  forlorn,  that  boys  may  be  seen  playing  at 
c-ricket  in  tlie  street;  wlille  tlic  neighbouring  farmers, or  eommercial 
travi'll(;rs,     few  and  far  between,"  alone  darken  tlie  doors  of  inns 
lunnerly  resounding  with  custom,  but  now^  rapidly  falling  to 
decay,    flaking  one  of  these  our  head-rpiarters,  our  iirst  excur- 
sion was  to  Austerheld,  the  birth-place  of  William  Uradfurd. 
On  gaining  the  railroad,  which  commands  the  neighbouring 
level,  we  ])aused  to  cast  a  glance  over  its  general  character.  It  is 
on(;  of  those  rich  pastoral  districts  connnon  enough  in  merry 
1-highnid,  which,  having  no  marked  features  of  hill  and  dale, 
the  hand  of  industry  has  so  covered  with  exuberant  crops  of 
corn,  neatly  divided  by  gTcen  hedgerows,  that  the  eye  rejoices  to 
look  upon  it,  and  its  aspect  of  peaceful  serenity  sinks  into  the 
lu'art.    In  its  centre,  and  occupying  the  lowest  level,  yet  but 
little  beneath  that  of  the  surrounding  corn-fields,  is  a  tract  of 
rieh  marsh  land  of  vivid  green,  enlivened  with  grazing  groups  of 
rattle.    The  glassy  stream  of  the  Idle  winds  througli  the  phun, 
after  a  fashion  Avhich  beseems  its  name,  in  slow  and  mazy  coils 
lu'tween  the  villages  of  Austerfield  and  Serooby,  the  f)rmer 
concealed  among  trees,  but  the  latter  marked  out  by  the  graceful 
fabric  of  its  church,  rising  above  the  green  level  with  its  gray, 
sky-pointing  spire.     Thus  peaceful  and  unpretending  is  the 
physiognomy  of  this  nursery  of  the  pilgrims  ! 

A  sign-})ost  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Foot-path  to  Austerlield," 
indicated  the  nearest  course,  and  I  ])ursued  one  of  those  pleasant 
byeways  peculiar  to  England,  sometimes  closely  passing  between 
gieen  hedges,  at  others  striking  across  fields  of  rustling  corn, 
ad(»rned  with  patches  of  brilliant  poppies,  or  through  bean-iields^ 
which  when  swept  by  the  wind  give  out  an  odour  delicious  as 
the  choicest  parterre.  It  was  one  of  those  fresh  bright  days  when 
the  silvery  clouds  are  driven  along  the  sky  by  a  pleasant  breeze, 
and  wlien  the  ra})idly  fleeting  shadows,  cast  by  them,  chase  each 
other  ])layfully  along  the  waving  surface  of  the  corn-fields.  ^J'he 
lark,  high  in  the  heavens,  trilled  out  lu'r  joy(-»us  nuisie,  rising 
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liiglier  and  higher,  till  the  notes  were  but  faintly  audible  in  the 
suiuiy  sky,  and  then  rushing  down  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
earth  with  fresh  bursts  of  her  inexhaustible  melody.  On  gaining 
a  rising  ground,  the  birth-plaee  of  William  Bradford  appeared 
below — a  hamlet  of  the  most  humble  description,  simply  a  double 
row  of  rustic  cottages,  old-fashioiied  and  mossy,  but  with  their 
geraniums  in  the  Avindows,  and  bright  patches  of  flowers  in  the 
little  gardens,  displaying  that  neatness  and  instinctive  rural 
taste  peculiar  to  the  better  class  of  English  husbandmen.  In 
one  of  these  peasant  nests  abode  the  okl  sexton,  whom  I  forth- 
Avith  sought  out.  lie  was  a  venerable  man,  bending  beneath 
the  weight  of  seventy  years ;  yet  still  hale  and  hearty,  his 
cheek,  like  that  of  "  Adam  "  in  "  As  You  Like  it,"  resembled 

a  winter  apple,  frosty  but  kindly,"  ami  his  anti(piated  garments, 
patched  and  darned  as  they  were  by  the  labour  of  his  aged  help- 
mate, had  an  air  of  neatness  and  propriety.  Under  his  guidance 
I  proceeded  to  the  church,  (see  title-page,)  wliich,  like  the 
village,  is  of  the  smallest  possible  dimensions,  but  of  most  vene- 
rable antiquity,  its  foundation  dating  probably  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  twelfth  century.  The  grass  of  the  churchyard  is  almost 
deep  and  rich  as  moss,  with  a  few  grave-stones  scattered  over, 
among  uhich  I  sought  in  vain  for  any  belonging  to  the  Bradfords, 
the  majority  of  wdiom  no  doubt  still  continued  to  attend  that 
church,  his  secession  from  which  drew  do^vn.  upon  the  youthful 
Bradford  so  much  obloquy  and  peri^ecution. 

Within  a  modern  porch  thrown  out  for  convenience,  is  a  very 
curious  old  door  of  early  Norman  date,  as  its  heavy  massive 
capitals,  its  irregular  zigzag  moulding  of  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
its  fish-head  ornament,  and,  what  was  doubtless  intended  as  the 
clief  cVocuvre  of  the  sculptor's  skill,  a  basso  relievo  of  the  old 
enemy  of  mankind,  under  the  guise  of  a  serpent  with  expanded 
mouth  and  grinning  fangs,  do  all  evidently  testify. 

The  interior  of  the  church  answers  in  every  respect  to  its 
humble  external  appearance.    ^The  Hags,  broken  and  irregular, 
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arc  worn  liy  tlic  feet  of  many  generations — the  pews  arc  of  tlie 
rou^Hicst  carpentry;  yet  all  is  neat  and  decent,  and  impresses  the 
iK'holder  with  a  feeling  of  solemn  respect.  Tlie  chancel  is  sepa- 
rated Irom  tlie  nave  by  a  round-headed  arch,  supported  on  pillars 
like  those  of  the  door;  and  within  the  communion  rails  is  an  old 
oak  cliest,  wliich  contains  the  registers  and  records  so  diligently 
expl(M-ed  by  ^Ir.  Hunter,  in  quest  of  information  concerning  the 
l^radfords  of  past  days;  for  it  may  be  here  observed  that  no  one 
of  tliat  family  is  noAV  to  be  found  at  Austerheld,  though  there 
are  persons  bearing  the  same  name  at  Rossington  and  llarwartli, 
within  a  few  miles  distant. 

The  following  particulars  derived  from  these  registers  at  Auster- 
field,  respecting  Bradford's  relations,  are  from  Mr.  Hunter's 
valuable  pamphlet.  From  these  the  family  appears  to  have 
])een  among  the  most  respectable  of  the  class  of  yeomanry. 
"  A  William  Bradford  was  living  at  Austerlield,  in  or  about 
1575,  when  he  and  John  Hanson  were  the  only  persons  in  that 
township  who  were  assessed  to  the  subsidy.  Bradford  was  taxed 
twenty  shillings  land,  and  Hanson  on  sixty  shillings  goods. 
These  seem  to  have  been  the  two  grandfathers  of  the  future 
governor.  "  William  Bradfourth,  the  eldest,"  was  buried  January 
10th,  1595-G,  when  his  grandson  was  about  six  years  old. 
Three  Bradfords  appear  in  the  next  generation,  named  William, 
'j'homas,  and  Robert,  of  whom  only  the  baptism  of  Robert  is  found 

in  the  register  William  married  on  June  28th,  1584.  Alice 

Hanson,  and  William,  the  future  governor  of  Plymouth,  were  the 
youngest  of  their  three  children  found  named  in  the  register,  the 
elder  being  IMargaret  Alice,  the  former  of  whom  died  a  few  days 
after  her  birth.  William's  father  was  buried  on  July  15th, 
1591,  leaving  him  an  infant  of  about  two  years  old  to  the 
custody  of  two  of  his  uncles. 

From  the  will  of  one  of  these  guardians,  who  calls  liimself 
"  Robert  Bradfurth,  of  Austerheld,  yeoman,"  we  derive  some 
curious  glimpses  of  the  condition  of  this  class,  who  in  the  reign 
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of  Elizabeth,  ranked  next  to  tlic  acknowledged  p;cntiy,  the  men 
who  used  coat-annouv  of  right,  'd'hey  Averc  })eo])lc  Avho  lived 
for  the  most  part  on  lands  of  their  own.  'To  his  son  Jiohert  he 
gives  "his  best  iron-bound  wain,  the  cupboard  (or  parlour)  of 
his  house,  one  long  table  with  a  frame,  and  one  long  form, 
witli  his  best  yoke  of  oxen."  Also,  "  the  counter  where  the 
evidences  arc,  besides  a  corslet,  with  all  the  furniture  thereto 
belonging."  The  residue  of  his  property  he  divides  equally 
among  his  four  children,  whom  he  leaves  to  the  care  of  certain 
guardians.  One  of  these  was  iiamed  Silvester,  a  divine  at 
Alkley,  near  Austerfield;  and  from  ht's  will  it  would  appear  that, 
besides  a  fair  estate,  lie  possessed  a  library  of  English  and  Latin 
books,  when  they  were  exceedingly  scarce  in  JMigland.  lie  leic 
to  the  poor  scholars  of  the  grammar-school  at  Ivossington,  his 
Cooper's  Dictionary,  to  be  chained  to  a  stall  in  the  church,  and 
used  as  long  as  it  will  last.  It  is  wdth  reason  supposed  by  ^Ir. 
Hunter,  that  William  Bradford  may  have  had  access  to  this 
library,  which  probably  tended  to  give  him  the  studious  turn  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  "And  one  thing,"  he  observes, 
"is  clear,  that  the  Bradfords  of  Austcrheld,  during  the  eighteen 
years  that  he  Avho  was  afterwards  the  Governor  of  Nevr  riynu")uth 
was  living  with  them,  associated  with  the  very  best  of  tlie 
slender  population  by  wdiom  they  were  surrounded." 

Beturning  from  Austerlield  to  Bawtry,  I  strolled  out  in  the 
evening  to  Scrooby,  which  is  about  a  mile  south  of  the  towu. 
Here  is  a  bridge  over  the  Idle,  which  Hows  with  scarce  perce])- 
tible  current  across  the  rich  grassy  plain.  This,  now  rechaimcd, 
w^as  formerly  marshy,  affording  a  favourite  retreat  for  abundance 
of  wild  fowl,  and  other  game,  well  justifying  the  predilection  of 
the  archbishops  of  York,  wdio  preferred  this  to  all  their  other 
hunting-seats.  Leland  describes  Scrooby  Palace  as  "  a  great 
manor  standynge  withyn  a  mote,  and  buIMed  ynto  eourtes, 
whereof  the  first  is  very  ample,  and  all  bullded  of  tynd)re, 
saving  the  front  of  the  haule,  that  is  fif  l)rlcke,  to  tlie  wych 
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ti.-si-riifh'tiir  jH'r  gradus  Jajuillsy  From  Domesday  l)Ook,  it 
n].|H'ars  that  tlic  prelates  of  York  liad  free  warren  lierc  as  early 
as  the  Mill  (jf  Edward  11.  In  the  reign  of  ireiiry  VII.,  SerooLy 
wa.^  the  favourite  scat  of  ArcliLishop  Savage,  and  in  Elizaljeth's 
time  rrgarded  as  a  more  desirable  residence  tlian  Houtliwell. 
Archbishoj)  Sandys  is  supposed  to  have  resided  liere ;  and  there 
is  a  mnmnnent  to  his  daughter  in  the  church.  He  demised  it  to 
his  son,  Sir  Samuel  Sandys,  after  whose  time  it  was  neglected, 
and  tldl  into  decay,  and  its  park  converted  into  a  farm.  It  was 
at  this  period,  as  j\[r.  Hunter  supposes,  that  it  was  rented  and 
occupied  Ly  Brewster. 

Mr.  Hunter  recals  another  interesting  fact  connected  with  this 
now  ohliteratcd  manor-house: — "  When  Wolsey  was  dismissed 
hy  his  tyrannical  master  to  his  northern  diocese,  he  passed  many 
weeks  at  Scrooby.  It  is  a  pleasing  picture  which  his  faithful 
s>'rvant  Cavendish  gives  of  him  at  this  period  of  his  life — ■ 
'  ministering  many  deeds  of  charity,  and  attending  on  Sundays 
at  some  parish  church  in  tlic  neighbourhood,  hearing  or  saying 
mass  himself,  and  causing  some  one  of  his  chaplains  to  preach  to 
the  people  ;  and  that  done,  he  would  dine  in  some  honest  house 
of  that  town,  wdicrc  should  be  distributed  to  the  poor  a  great 
alms,  as  well  of  meat  and  drink,  as  of  money  to  supply  the  Vv^ant 
(»f  suihcient  meat,  if  the  number  of  the  poor  did  so  exceed  of 
necessity.'  "  A  few  years  later.  King  Henry  YIII.  slept  in  this 
house  for  one  night,  during  his  northern  progress  in  1541. 

iSot  a  wreck  of  this,  sumptuous  buildhig  now  remains,  but  its 
j)osition  is  evidently  discernible ;  and  in  the  aimexed  view,  the 
farm-house  with  a  row  of  willow-trees  marks  its  site,  '^riiither 
I  ])ursued  my  way,  past  the  mill,  and  by  a  few^  latticed 
i-otlages;  and,  knocking  at  the  door  of  one  of  these,  the  porch 
ol"  which  was  overhung  with  roses  that  scented  the  whole  neigh- 
hourhood,  1  inrpiired  for  the  old  hall.  The  door  was  opened  l)y 
a  respectable  old  man,  who,  on  learning  my  object^  ])ut  on  liis 
hat,  and  said  that  he  wr)uld  show  me  the  way.    We  passed  a 
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wicket  gate,  and  entered  a  large  enclosure  covered  with  the 
finest  turf,  divided  from  the  gardens  of  tlie  village  by  -what, 
though  dry,  had  evidently  once  heen  a  moat.  j\ly  guide 
informed  me  tliat  there  were  some  old  men  -who  could  remem- 
ber it  filled  with  water  ;  "  hut,"  he  added,  "  it  is  now  dry,  and 
in  it  you  arc  walking  wi'  an  oud  butcher."  We  perambulated 
the  entire  area  of  the  square,  one  side  of  which  is  bounded  by 
the  river,  and  another  by  the  railroad.  Almost  in  the  ccuitre 
stands  a  noble  group  of  sycamores,  marking,  as  I  nnderstood, 
the  site  of  the  principal  buildings,  and,  with  the  beautiful  church 
in  the  background,  forming  a  very  pleasing  picture.  We  hunted 
out  some  fragments  of  richly-carved  Avoodwork,  Avdiich  had 
doubtless  formerly  adorned  the  halls  of  state,  and  had  now 
descended  to  the  "  base  uses"  of  prop})ing  up  the  roof  of  a  cow- 
house. Beyond  these  insignificant  relics  there  was  no  trace  of 
the  stately  "  Manor  of  the  Bishops,"  where  these  lordly  prelates, 
attended  by  a  splendid  retinue,  went  forth  to  hawk  and  to  hunt, 
and  returned  to  feast  and  to  revel,  in  its  days  of  pride;  and 
where,  in  its  decay, — strange  contrast ! — the  little  band  of 
suftcrcrs  for  conscience  sake,  stealing  l)y  by-paths  from  the 
neighbouring  villages,  assembled  under  the  hospitable  roof  of 
Brewster  to  practise  in  secret  that  form  of  worship  which  the  per- 
secution of  their  enemies  prevented  them  from  celebrating  openly. 
This  now  vacant  spot  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Pilgrim  Church ; 
and  here  was  linked  and  rivetted  that  solemn  fellowship,  and 
unity  of  purpose  and  spirit,  which  subsisted  through  nianifold 
perils,  until  it  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  mighty  empire  on 
the  distant  shore  of  America. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  individuals  hereafter  connected 
with  the  Pilgrims — although  he  did  not  join  them  until  their 
retreat  to  Leyden — was  Captain  ]\Lyles  Standish,  a  man  whose 
iron  nerve  and  dauntless  energy  of  character  went  for  towards 
carrying  the  infant  society  through  the  perils  Avitli  which  it  was 
menaced ; — short  of  stature,  but  sinewy  and  robust,  and  with  a 
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ruMstitution  of  iron  and  an  i.itrcpidity  tliat  no  peril  conld  quail. 
Ills  temper  is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  too  soldier-like — 

sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel;"  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
pininptitude  and  decision  in  an  alarming  crisis  proved,  probably, 
tlu'  very  salvation  of  the  colony,  lie  was  an  oiTshoot  of  one  of 
tin'  oldest  families  in  Lancashire — the  Standishes,  as  we  are 
informed  by  local  historians,  having  flourished  there  from  about 
tin-  time  of  the  Conquest,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
details,  played  no  obscure  part  in  English  history. 

.b)hn  iStandish  was  one  of  the  king's  servants,  and  one  of  the 
llrst  who  wounded  Wat  Tyler  after  he  had  been  felled  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  for  which  he  was  knighted,  together 
with  the  ^ra3'-or  and  citizens.  (4th  llichard  II.) 

Sir  lialph  Standish  was  a  commander  under  Henry  Y, 
and  YI.,  in  the  French  w\ars,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Agincourt ;  and  Sir  Alexander  Standish  was  knighted  for  his 
valiant  behaviour  at  Ilutton  Field,  in  Scotland,  1482.  lialph 
Standish,  of  Standish,  married  Pliilip])a,  daughter  of  Ilemy  duke 
of  Norfolk,  and,  being  found  in  actual  rebellion  tigainst  his 
Majesty  King  George,  his  estate  was  seized;  but  he  esea})ed 
with  his  life,  and  his  estate  was  afterwards  restored. 

Henry  Standish,  of  this  family,  a  Franciscan  friar.  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  1519,  was  esteemed  a  very  learned  man.  He  accom- 
panied Sir  John  Baker,  ambassador  to  Denmark  from  152G  to 
1  .■>,'}(),  and  was  one  of  the  bishops  who  assisted  and  directed 
(^)ueen  Catherine  in  the  suit  concerning  her  divorce  from 
Henry  YIII. 

]\ryles  Standish  inherited  in  a  preeminent  degree  the  military 
spirit  of  his  ancestors,  but  nothing  else  ;  for,  according  to 
Morton,  "  he  was  heir-apparent  unto  a  great  estate  of  lands  and 
livings,  surreptitiously  detained  from  him  ;  his  great-grandfather 
beiug  a  second  or  younger  brother  from  the  house  of  Standish." 
Compelled  thus  to  seek  his  fortune,  he  chose  the  ])rofession  of 
anus,  and  served  in  the  troops  sent  over  by  Queen  Jillizabeth  to 
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assist  tlic  Dutclt  in  maintaining  tlicir  struggle  for  liberty  and 
Protcstantisni  against  tlie  Spaniards.  Here  he  fell  in  with  the 
Pilgrims,  and,  though  not  a  member  of  their  ehurch,  yet, 
admiring  their  principles,  and  attracted  by  the  love  of  adventure, 
he  resolved  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  theirs,  and  share  their  enter- 
prise to  America. 

There  arc  many  memorials  of  the  Standishes  still  existing. 
From  the  windows  of  my  quiet  retreat  at  Newehurch  I  could 
see  Standisli  church  and  the  long  ridge  of  Ilivington  Pike  above 
Duxbury,  a  land-mark  to  all  the  country  round.  A  very  short 
run  on  the  railway  brought  me  to  the  manufacturing  town  of 
Wigan,  where  one  of  the  streets  still  retains  the  name  of 
"  Standisli  (J ate."  Soon  after,  we  were  deposited  at  the 
Standisli  station — a  little  Gothic  cottage,  with  its  neat  garden 
and  trailing  flowers,  such  as  can  only  be  seen  in  England. 
Scarcely  a  stone's  throw  distant  is  the  rectory — one  of  the  best 
in  Lancashire,  and  the  advowson  of  which  has  belonged  to  the 
Standishes  for  700  years.  It  should  be  remarked  liere  that  there 
arc  two  branches  of  this  family — the  one  at  Standisli,  and  the 
other  at  Duxbury — and  that  there  has  been  no  end  of  litigation 
and  dispute  with  regard  ""o  the  property so  that,  as  an  old  man 
in  the  neighbourhood  observed,  "  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  a 
spell  hanging  over  it."  Passing  the  rectory-house,  we  soon 
reached  the  church,  which  stands  adjacent  to  the  town  on  a  bold 
rising  ground,  commanding  what  must  once  liave  been  a  magni- 
ficent prospect.  But  the  aspect  of  this  district  has  greatly 
altered  since  the  days  of  Myles  Standisli.  Tlie  manufacturing 
system,  which  has  since  attained  such  stupendous  development, 
was  then  in  its  inflmcy,  and  where  tall  chimneys  and  coal-pits 
vomit  forth  clouds  of  sable  smoke,  there  was  not] dug  but  the 
greenness  and  freshness  of  pastoral  nature.  The  parish  of 
Standisli  abounds  in  these  pits,  which  are  a  considerable  source 
of  Avealtli ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  dingy  than  the  town,  unless, 
perhaps,  its  still  more  dingy  denizens,  who,  begrimed  with  the 
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ke  and  coal-dust  of  tlic  pits,  seem  as  though  tlicy  had  just 
regions. 


i'liuTged  from  tlic  infernal 


Standish  churcli  is  handsome  and  extensive,  and  bears  on  its 
hattlements  the  shield  of  tlic  family,  whieh  con- 
sists simply  of  three  standing  dislies  argent,  on 
\  fiL'ld  azure.  Wc  were  disappointed  at  not 
meeting  with  any  monuments  of  its  more  illus- 
trious uiembers.  Wc  glanced  for  a  moment  at 
a  picturesque  old  cross  and  stocks  in  the  market- 
place—  the  latter,  as  wc  were  assured,  not  having  been  made  use 
uf  for  fourteen  years.  Hence  we  proceeded  across  meadows  and 
tlirough  groves  to  Standish  Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of  this  branch 
<«f  the  family,  who  are  Roman  Catholics;  and  it  was  here  that 
the  Lancashire  plot"  of  1G94  w\as  concocted,  for  replacing  llic 
Stuarts  on  the  British  throne.  Of  the  old  hall,  which  was  in  the 
timber  style  peculiar  to  this  part  of  England,  but  a  mere  fragment 
is  remaining;  the  rest  is  modernised,  and  contains  numerous 
tamily  portraits  of  warriors  in  corslet  and  buff,  lawyers  with  peaked 
beards  aiul  starched  ruffs,  and  handsome  courtiers  witli  slashed 


dresses  and  flowivjg  lovelocks. 
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As  IMylcs  Standish,  however,  gave  tlie  name  of  Duxbiiry  to 
liis  estate  in  Anieriea,  it  is  cviilcnt  lie  must  have  sprung  from 
tlie  Lrancli  of  the  family  settled  tliere,  Aviiose  Lurial-phiee  is 
Chorhjy  okl  church,  about  four  miles  distant.  Thitlier  we 
accordingly  repaired,  and  found  a  picturesque  ancient  edilice,  the 
cliancel  of  which  was  appropriated  to  this  family,  hearing  on  the 
exterior  buttresses  the  above-mentioned  armorial  bearings. 

Inside  the  church  is  the  Standisli  pew,  capacious  enough  to 
contain  a  large  himily,  and  having  a  very  unique  ornamental 
screen,  elaborately  carved  in  oak  with  quaint  figures  and  scut- 
cheons, Avhile  between  the  supporting  columns  two  seats  of 
lionour  for  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  family.  The  chancel 
window  bears  the  arms  of  the  8tandishes,  and  the  Widdrlngtons, 
with  whom  they  intermarried.  ]]ut  liere,  also,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  modern  tablet,  we  wxre  disappointed  at  lindlng  no 
monuments  of  consequence,  though  inforn\ed  that  the  vaults 
below  contained  the  ashes  of  many  generations  of  the  Standislies 
of  Duxbury. 

There  is  a  curious  memorial  concerning  this  church  In  the 
MSS.  of  the  British  ]\Iuseum.  "  Be  it  known  to  all  men,  that  I, 
Thomas  Tarleton,  vicar  of  the  church  of  Croston,  beareth  witness 
and  certify,  that  Sir  James  Standish,  of  Dokesbury  Hall,  hath 
delivered  a  relyck  of  St.  Lawrence's  head  in  the  church  of 
Chorley,  the  which  Sir  Ixowland  Stanley,  knight,  brother  to  the 
said  James,  and  dame  Jane  his  wife,  brought  out  of  Normandy, 
in  the  worship  of  God  and  St.  Lawrence  for  ....  said  church  to 
the  intent  that  the  oversaid  Sir  llowland  Staidey  and  liis  wife, 
the  said  James  and  his  wife,  may  in  tliC  said  church  be  prayed 
for,  &c.  Written  at  Croston,  2nd  day  of  :March,  M42,  21st 
iremy  VI.'^ 

Saint  Lawrence's  head  has  disappeared,  and  masses  are  no 
longer  offered  up  for  the  souls  of  the  pious  donors.  Yet  Chorley 
still  possesses  a  "relyck" — no  doubt  equally  authentic — in  the 
shape  of  scA'cral  bones,  white  with  anti([ulty,  preserved  in  a 
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n'i'(\-;>  to  the  right  of  the  chancel  window.  From  their  great 
Aic  tliey  have  been  popuhirly  supposed  to  "belong  to  some 
laiiioiis  saint  or  giant;  but  science  has  dispelled  the  illusion  by 
juoiKunicing  tlicm  to  be  the  uppermost  joints  in  one  of  the  hind 
hinhs  of  citlier  horse  or  coio  species  ;  but  what  the  animal  had  done 
to  (k'servc  canonization  must  ever  remain  a  mystery. 

A\^ithin  two  miles  of  Chorley  is  Duxbury  Hall,  a  splendid 
uit'dcrn  mansion  which  has  succeeded  to  tlic  ancient  one,  con- 
taining a  fine  collection  of  Spanish  and  Italian  pictures,  and  a 
uliole-length  portrait  of  Louis  Philippe,  presented  by  himself  to 
Mr.  Frank  Hall  Standish,  tlie  present  proprietor  of  the  estate, 
who,  it  should  be  observed,  assumed  the  name  of  Standish  on 
rtiiceeeding  to  the  property. 

The  park  is  bold  and  open,  adorned  with  clumps  of  timber, 
and  overlooked  by  the  noble  ridge  of  liivington  Pike,  upon 
wliieh  is  a  beacon  toAver,  whicli  was  kept  in  readiness  to  l)c 
Hglitod  during  the  panic  of  a  Spanish  invasion  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  also  during  the  meditated  attempt  of  iNa])olcon. 

Here  or  in  the  neighbom-hood  were  doubtless  passed  theyoutli- 
thl  years  of  j\ryles  Standish  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
(lih'u  fondly  reverted  to  them  amidst  Hiq,  then  dreary  wilds  of 
America,  since  he  sought  to  preserve  their  memory  by  giving 
the  name  of  "  Duxbury  "  to  the  estate  there  allotted  to  him. 

'I'o  turn  from  this  digi'ession  touching  the  origin  of  the  Pil- 
grims, and  continue  to  trace  their  fortunes.  The  resolution  of 
King  James  to  harry  the  Puritans  and  Separatists  out  of  the  land 
was  but  too  well  seconded  by  the  prelates  and  their  agents,  who 
.^i'eni  to  have  exhausted  every  artifice  of  petty  tyranny  in  the 
vain  endeavour  to  crush  the  sectaries.  TJnhappil}^,  in  those  evil 
days  they  had  at  their  disposal  an  elaborate  machinery  of  despo- 
tism—apparitors^and  pursuivants,  and  above  all,  the  Court  of 
High  Conimission,  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  twehe  of  whom 
\wn\  bishops,  and  the  remahider  their  satellites  and  tools,  who 
were  empowered  to  detect  heretics,  punish  absentees  from  the 
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established  worship,  reform  all  heresies  and  schisms,  and 
oppress  recusants  Avitli  line  or  imprisonment.  They  could 
compel  the  civil  power  to  hunt  up  and  drag  before  them  their 
victims,  whom  they  would  then  entangle  Avith  a  series  of  artful 
questions  and  cross-examinations,  to  wrench  from  them  an 
avowal  of  their  most  secret  thoughts.  From  tyranny  thus  omni- 
present, there  was  no  escape  for  the  unhappy  dissenters.  For  a 
while  they  contrived  to  eUidc,  in  some  measnre,  the  watchful 
scrutiny  of  their  foes,  and  "  for  about  a  year  kept  their  meetings 
in  one  place  or  another,  exercising  the  worship  of  God  amongst 
themselves,  notwithstanding  all  the  diligence  and  malice  of  their 
adversaries."  But  the  latter,  provoked  at  their  escape,  redoubled 
their  exertions  to  ferret  them  out,  and  followed  up  the  scent  with 
the  bloodhounds  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  "  They  were  hunted 
and  persecuted  on  every  side,"  says  l^radford,  who  shared  him- 
self the  bitterness  of  these  trials,  "so  as  their  former  afilictions 
were  but  as  molehills  to  mountains  in  comparison  to  those  which 
now  came  upon  them.  For  some  were  taken  and  clapped  up  in 
prisons,  others  had  their  houses  beset  and  watched  night  and 
day,  and  hardly  escaped  their  hands,  and  the  most  were  fain  to 
tiy  and  leave  their  houses  and  habitations  and  the  means  of  their 
livelihood." 

The  little  band,  after  long  holding  together  amidst  this 
harassing  persecution,  were  at  length  driven  to  despair.  Con- 
formity or  ruin  was  the  inevitable  alternative  if  they  remained  in 
England.  They  had  heard  that  the  meml)ers  of  Smith's  church, 
and  many  from  London  and  other  parts  of  tlie  land,  had  fled  to 
Holland,  in  which  country,  although  still  struggling  against  the 
{Spanish  power,  Catholicism  was  overthrown,  [ind,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  reformed  religion,  freedom  of  conscience  was 
accorded  to  all  men.  Seeing  that  there  was  nojiopc  of  abiding 
peacefully  in  their  native  country,  by  a  joint  consent  they 
resolved  to  abandon  it,  and  to  take  refuge  in  Amsterdam. 

This  resolution,  we  may  be  sure,  was  not  tnkcn  without 
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(l.  t'j)  and  bitter  concern.  They  deeply  loved  tlicir  native  soil, 
aiul  to  leave  it  -u^as  a  sad  wrench  from  all,  save  conscience, 
that  was  best  and  dearest  to  them.  And  far  from  liavino: 
tlic  ordinary  motives  that  compel  men  to  emigrate,  such  as 
the  prcssm-e  of  poverty  or  the  desire  to  Letter  their  condition, 
tlicy  could  look  for  nothing  but  increasing  embaiTassment  and 
distress.  Bradford,  who  had  himself  everything  to  lose,  gives 
u  lively  picture  of  the  state  of  their  own  feelings  and  the 
astonishment  of  their  neighbours.  "  Being  thus  constrained 
to  leave  their  native  country,  their  lands  and  livings,  and  all 
their  friends  and  familiar  acquaintance — it  was  much  — and 
lliought  marvellous  by  many.  But  to  go  into  a  country  they 
knew  not  but  by  hearsay,  where  they  must  learn  a  new  language, 
and  get  their  livings  they  knew  not  how,  it  being  a  dear  place 
jiud  subject  to  the  miseries  of  war,  it  was  by  many  thought  an 
adventure  almost  desperate,  a  case  intolerabk',  and  a  misery 
worse  than  death — especially  seeing  they  Avere  not  acquainted 
with  trades  nor  traffic  (by  which  the  country  doth  subsist),  but 
liad  only  been  used  to  a  ])lain  country  life,  and  the  innocent 
trade  of  husbandry.  But  these  things  did  not  dismay  them 
(although  they  did  sometimes  trouble  them),  for  their  desires 
were  set  on  the  ways  of  (Jod,  and  to  enjoy  his  ordinances. 
I>ut  they  rested  on  his  providence,  and  knew  Avhom  they  had 
believed." 

Trying  as  was  this  voluntary  exile,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  The  malignity  of  their  enemies  was 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  their  entire  siq)])ression — to 
sutler  them  to  escape  abroad  was  to  "  scotch  the  snake,  not  kill 
it."  From  their  safe  retreat  in  Holland  the  sectaries  might 
launch  forth,  as  in  truth  they  did,  pestilent  and  schismatical 
publications,  they  might  hold  secret  corres})ondence  Avith  the 
malcontents  in  England,  and  foment  the  growing  spirit  of  dis- 
atU'ction  against  tyranny  in  Church  and  State.  Long  after  the 
Pilgrims  and  their  followers  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new 
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polity  ill  America,  the  watchful  eye  of  Laud  was  ever  upon  tliein  ; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  tlic  continual  emigration  of  the 
l?uritans,  ar.d  to  introduce  into  the  newly-founded  state  tlie 
authority  of  the  same  arlntrary  tribunals  with  which  he  harassed 
them  at  home.  Iwery  possible  effort  w^as  therefore  made  to  pre- 
vent the  embarkation  of  tlie  fugitives.  And  thus,"  continues 
]]radford,"  although  they  could  not  stay,  yet  were  they  not  suffered 
to  go,  but  the  ports  and  havens  were  sliut  against  them,  so  as  tliey 
were  fain  to  seek  secret  means  of  conveyance,  and  to  fee  the 
nuiriners,  and  give  extraordinary  rates  for  their  passages.  And 
yet  were  they  oftentimes  betrayed,  many  of  them,  and  both 
tliey  and  their  goods  intercepted  and  surprised,  and  tliereby  })ut 
to  great  trouble  and  charge,  of  which  I  will  give  an  instance  O" 
two  aiul  omit  the  rest." 

Of  all  the  seaports  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  most  convenient 
for  Holland,  and  at  that  time  the  most  important,  was  Boston, 
situated  amidst  the  rich  level  fens  of  Ijincolnshire,  intersected  l)y 
ancient  dykes  formed  by  the  Romans,  and  communicating  with 
the  sea  by  the  sluggish  river  Witham.  Its  origin  is  remote  and 
obscure ;  but  it  had  grown  up  to  consideration  so  early  as  the 
year  1204,  for,  as  its  chronicles  narrate,  "  when  the  qiiiiizu  ine 
was  levied  (a  duty  which  was  raised  on  the  liftecntli  part  of  land 
and  goods  at  the  several  ports  of  England),  the  merchants  of 
Boston  paid  780/.,  and  London  paid  Sou/.  The  capital  paid  the 
largest  sum  of  any  port,  and  Boston  Avas  the  second  in  amount. 
Tlie  advantages  which  it  possessed  as  a  seaport  and  place  of 
trade  brought  over  the  merchants  of  the  Ilanseatic  League,  who 
established  their  guild  here.  In  looO  Edward  IIL  assessed 
eighty-two  towns  to  provide  ships  and  men  for  the  invasion  of 
Brittany.  Boston  furnished  to  this  navy  17  ships  and  301  men — 
a  greater  number  of  vessels  than  was  supplied  by  Portsmouth, 
Hull,  Harwich,  or  Lynn." 

It  was  with  the  wealth  accumulated  dining  this  period  tliat  the 
Bostonians  erected  their  parish  church,  the  ilnest  in  all  England, 
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with  the  lofty  tower,  wliieli  was  visilile  for  leagues  over  tlic  siir- 
Ti»uii<li!ig  fens,  and  which  served  as  a  huidmark  to  mariners  out 
at  fva.  But  this  prosperity  was  ah-eady  declining  in  the  days  of 
tiie  nigrinis.  "  About  l-iTO,  in  consequence  of  some  dispute, 
the  llanseatic  merchants  quitted  Boston,  and  the  trade  of  the 
jihice  began  immediately  to  decline.  AVhile  a  further  blow  to  its 
importance  was  occasioned  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
.-cveral  of  whicli  were  contained  within  its  circuit." 

'[\)  Boston,  tlien,  the  principal  company  of  the  emigrants 
turned  their  eye,  and  secretly  hired  a  vessel  to  take  them  over 
to  Holland.    Brewster  seems  to  have  liad  the  conduct  of  this 
business,  and  of  the  arrangements  relative  to  the  embarkation. 
He  liad  liimself  collected  his  books  and  valuables,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  company  such  articles  as  could  be  carried  over, 
the  rest  having,  most  probably,  been  sokl  to  gather  a  scanty 
hlure  of  funds  to  meet  the  lirst  exigencies  of  their  new  position 
in  Holland.    And  now,  abandoning  forever  their  native vilhiges, 
they  repaired  as  secretly  as  possible  to  the  appointed  rendezvous. 
The  master  had  agreed  to  be  ready  on  a  certain  day,  and  to  take 
them  and  their  goods  in  at  a  convenient  phice.    Here  they  were 
first  to  experience  that  "  hope  deferred  Adiich  maketh  the  heart 
hiek."    Having  reached  Boston,  they  found  the  captain  had  not 
yet  an'ived,  and  were  compelled  to  remain  in  that  town,  sadly 
reilueing  their  scanty  funds,  and  exposed  to  the  continual  risk  of 
discovery.    At  length  the  captain  made  his  appearance,  but  only 
l(»  Ijctray  them.   Under  cover  of  night  they,  with  all  their  goods, 
endjarked,  fondly  supposing  that  the  bitterness  of  death  was 
passed ;  when  the  ship  was  suddenly  boarded  by  the  searchers 
and  other  officers,  with  whom  the  captain  had  complotted  before- 
luuid.    They  were  then  turned  out  into  open  boats,  where  the 
mercenary  officials,  well  aware  of  the  helplessness  of  their  situa- 
tion, rilled  and  ransacked  them,  even  to  their  very  shirts,  in 
(pirst  of  money, — the  persons  of  the  women  being  subjected  to 
the  same  indecent  scrutiny. 
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The  imfortimate  band  Averc  tlicn  carried  into  the  town,  where 
they  were  made  a  spectacle  and  Avonderment  to  the  multitude 
which  came  flocking  on  all  sides  to  Leliold  them ;  and  at  last, 
"  being  by  the  catclipole  officers  rifled  and  stripped  of  their 
money,  books,  and  much  other  goods,"  they  were  earned  before 
the  magistrates  and  put  into  ward,  and  messengers  sent  ofl*  to 
inform  the  Lords  of  the  Council  of  their  capture,  and  to  inquire 
their  pleasure  concerning  them. 

The  nuigisirates  appear  to  have  sympathized  with  the  unfor- 
tunate suiferers,  and  to  have  mitigated  their  condition  as  far  as 
they  could  ;  but  it  Avas  not  till  after  a  month's  imprisonment  that 
the  greatest  part  were  dismissed  and  sent  back,  batfli-d,  ])lun- 
dered,  and  heart-broken,  to  the  places  they  had  so  lately  left,  to 
endure  the  scoff's  of  their  relatives  and  the  rigour  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  Seven  of  the  principal  men,  as  ringleaders,  were  still 
kept  in  prison,  and  bound  over  to  the  assizes.  Of  these  Brewstvr 
was  the  principal  sufferer,  both  in  property  and  person,  the  books 
that  Averc  in  the  boats  being  his,  though  some  may  have  belonged 
to  Bradford,  Avho,  as  a  youth  of  eighteen,  Avas  more  leniently 
dealt  Avith  than  many,  and  sufl'ered  to  depart  home,  only  Avith 
increased  determination  to  rencAV  his  attempts  at  escape,  in  Avhieh 
the  next  time  he  Avas  happily  successful. 

Boston  may  Avell  claim  a  fcAV  brief  notices  in  this  place,  not 
merely  as  being  the  scene  of  this  remarkable  incident  in  the 
eventful  course  of  our  Pilgrims,  but  also  as  the  toAvn  Avhence 
departed  the  great  majority  of  the  second  emigration  under 
Winthrop,  Avhich  founded  in  Massachusetts  ba}-  a  city  of  the 
same  name,  Avhich  has  since  become  far  more  famous  than  its 
original. 

From  their  villages  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire  it  is  most 
probable  the  Pilgrims  Avould  take  the  same  road  folloAved  by  the 
Avriter,  over  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  past  the  noble  toAvers  of  its 
cathedral  city,  seated  on  a  lofty  ridge  overlooking  a  vast  extent 
of  country,  and  along  the  course  of  the  droAvsy  river  Witliam, 
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llowiii^^  with  scarce  perceptible  current  tliroiigli  tlie  rich  levels, 
wluTc  ill  that  day  the  wild  fowl  screamed  amidst  the  sedges  and 
|kh)1h  Avhich  liave  now  given  place  to  the  most  luxm-iant  crops  in 
the  world.  Nothing  would  chequer  the  dull  expanse,  save  here 
and  tlierc  tlie  lofty  spire  of  a  distant  church,  or  a  liuge  and 
trowiiiiig  baronial  tower  like  that  of  Tattershall,  until  Boston 
lower  came  in  sight — the  first  object  to  catch  the  morning 
l)raius,  and  the  last  from  wliich  the  sunset  dies  away — the 
Itilhest  and  most  graceful  of  which  the  island  can  boast. 

Boston  is  one  of  the  most  curious  old  towns  in  England,  with 
a  large  irregular  market-place,  and  other  open  s[)aces,  with  pciis 
fur  folding  cattle — this  being  in  the  very  centre  of  a  rich  agricul- 
tural and  grazing  district.  It  was  a  brilliant  morning  when  we 
arrived,  and  the  crowded  market-place,  with  its  quaint  antique 
li«>uses, .  overlooked  by  the  tall  tower  of  the  church,  strongly 
reminded  one  of  the  picturesque  cities  of  Flanders.  'J'he  streets 
were  all  in  a  swarm  with  broad-slioiddored  bull-headed  farmers, 
of  the  true  old  breed,  and  their  rosy-cheeked  comely  wdves  and 
daughters  bustling  about  at  the  grocers'  and  haberdashers'. 
Itinerant  auctioneers,  perched  on  stidls,  were  putting  iq)  the 
most  splendid  bargains  of  gay-coloured  w^aistcoats  and  brass 
buttons,  and  dresses  of  flaming  patterns  for  the  girls.  The 
doorways  of  the  inns  swarmed  with  the  burley  race,  mighty  in 
their  potations,  and  the  court-yards  were  crammed  with  rusty 
old  gigs  and  carts,  in  which  they  had  repaired  from  their  farms. 
Once  a-week  the  town  is  thus  aroused  from  the  drowsy  qiuetude 
of  an  old  decayed  place.  The  once  flourishing  port  of  Boston 
was  fast  declining  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  tow^ards  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  had  sunk  into  great  decay, 
tlirough  the  ruinous  state  into  wdiicli  the  river  and  haven  had 
fallen  in  consequence  of  neglect  and  mismanagement,  and  from 
errors  connnitted  in  the  execution  of  works  of  drainage.  Foreign 
coimnerce  has,  indeed,  pretty  well  abandoned  Boston  to  retreat 
to  its  'J'ransatlantie  namesake,  but  the  corn  and  cattle  trade  is 
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still  important,  and  gives  occupation  to  a  considcraLle  number  of 
small  coasting  vessels. 

In  perambulating  the  town,  we  fall  in  with  many  memorials 
of  what  it  was-  in  tlic  days  of  the  Pilgrims.  There  is  the  old 
Town-hall,  in  whieh  it  is  most  probable  that  Brewster  and  his 
eom])any  were  l)rought  up  for  examination  before  the  magis- 
trates, and  perhaps  imprisoned  also.  This  is  an  edliice  in  the 
later  Gothic  style,  in  which  brick  and  stone  are  picturesquely 
blended  together.  Not  far  distant,  and  near  the  corner  of  the 
market-place,  is  a  very  large  old  row  of  timber  houses,  falling 
rapidly  into  decay,  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  street  archi- 
tecture of  the  middle  ages.  The  old  jjointed  brick  tenement, 
with  its  peculiar  Avay  of  arranging  the  brick-work,  is  de"idc(lly 
foreign  in  style,  as  are  indeed  many  other  houses  scattered  about 
the  town,  the  fashion  probably  being  introduced  by  the  Ilanse 
merchants. 

But  the  glory  of  Boston  is  its  church,  which,  though  but  a 
parochial  one,  is  larger  and  finer  than  many  cathedrals.  "  It  is 
dedicated,"  to  quote  a  few  details  from  ^Iv.  Britton's  Archi- 
tectural Antiquities,  "  to  St.  Botolj)h,  an  abbot  of  the  seventh 
century,  whose  memory  was  long  held  in  great  veneration 
amongst  our  ancestors,  as  the  numerous  ecclesiastical  foundations 
bearing  his  name  testify.  There  was  formerly  another  chureh 
in  Boston  dedicated  to  St.  John,  which  Leland  tells  us  was 
origimiUy  the  mother  church,  this  of  St.  Botolph  being  only  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  it.  St.  John's  has  long  since  been  demolished, 
but  the  cemetery  is  still  used;  it  was  standing  in  Leland's  time, 
though  St.  Botolph's,  he  says,  '  is  so  risen  and  adorned,  that  it 
is  the  chiefcst  of  the  toune.'  The  foundation,  it  seems,  is  very 
ancient.  The  church  of  St.  Botolph,  in  Boston,  was  given  to 
the  great  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  j\rary,  in  York,  by  ,Alan 
llufus.  Earl  of  Brittany,  in  the  reign  of  AVilliam  the  Concpieror. 
It  remained  in  the  patronage  of  the  abbot  and  convent  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  when  they  exchanged  it  with  the  crown 
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f.»r  till'  release  of  a  part  of  a  certain  pension  paid  to  tlicm  "by  tlic 
I>iu  liy  of  Lancaster.  The  kniglits  of  St.  John  of  Jcrnsalcm 
-..oil  after  procured  it  of  tlic  king,  in  excliangc  for  some  lands  in 
I><  ie(  stersliire,  and  petitioned  for  tlie  rectory  to  be  appropriated 
t<t  (heir  order,  the  better,  as  they  alleged,  to  enable  them  to 
Mij»|)()rt  the  heavy  expenses  they  were  burdened  witli,  viz.  in 
kei-jiiug  hospitality,  repairing  tlicir  conventual  church  and  belfry, 
fur  the  mamtenance  of  divers  priests  and  clerks  to  celebrate  the 
divine  othce,  &c.  Accordingly  it  Avas  so  ordained  in  1480,  by 
'riuanas  liotterham,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  with  tlie  king's  consent, 
a  vicarage  being  then  founded,  with  a  stipend  of  fifty  marks,  and 
the  vicar  to  liav^e  the  rector's  manse,  near  the  church,  for  lils 
residence.  The  mayor  and  burgesses  are  now  patrons,  tlie 
advowson  liaving  been  granted  to  tlicm  at  the  dissolution  of  tlic 
monasteries." 

The  annexed  view  will  render  unnecessary  any  minute 
description  of  the  architecture.  The  great  feature  is  the  tower, 
respecting  which  the  following  old  account  is  generally  received 
as  authentic: — "The  foundation  wlicreof  on  y  ^londay  after 
I'ahn  Sunday,  An°.  1309  in  y  3rd  year  of  Edward  y*'  2d,  w  as 
begun  by  many  miners,  and  continued  till  i\lidsum~cr  foil?, 
when  they  was  deeper  than  y"  haven  by  5  foot,  wlicre  they 
fuund  a  bed  of  stone  upon  a  spring  of  sand^  and  that  upon 
a  bed  of  clay  whose  tliickness  coukl  not  be  known.  Upon 
the  ^londay  next  after  the  Feast  of  S'  John  Bap',  was  laid  the 
L'  stone  by  Dame  ]\rargcry  Tilncy,  upon  w^''  she  laid  £5  sterl'-. 
S'  John  Truetdale  then  Parson  of  Boston  gave  £5  more,  and 
Rich''  Stevenson  a  merch'  of  Boston  gave  also  £5,  w'''  was  all 
y'  gifts  given  at  that  time." 

AVe  thus  find  that  three  orders  of  the  community  concurred  in 
the  pious  w^ork  of  beginning  this  noble  tower — the  gentry,  the 
cliurch,  and  the  merchants.  The  Tilncy  family  probably  con- 
tribut(Kl  largely,  as  well  as  the  "  ^Larchauntes  of  the  Stillard 
cuunning  by  all  Partes  by  Est,"  wdio  according  to  Leland  w(>re 
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woDt  greatly  to  Iiaiint  Boston,  "  and  tlic  grey  freres  take  tlicm 
yn  a  manor  for  Founders  of  their  liouse." 

The  outline  of  the  tower,  wliicli  is  2G2  feet  0  inches  high,  is 
most  gi-aeeful,  and  is  beautifully  terminated  by  tlie  lantern, 
formed  by  arches  turned  diagonally  over  the  angles  of  tlie  tower, 
reducing  tlic  upper  part  to  an  octagon.  Though  now  open  to  the 
sky,  it  was  formerly  roofed,  and  divided  into  two  floors.  Tlie 
masonry  is  admirable,  scarcely  any  crack  or  Haw  being  percep- 
tible; the  latter  defect,  indeed,  being  amply  provided  for  by  the 
immense  foundation,  the  courses  of  Avhicli  have  l)een  found  to 
extend  under  the  river. 

This  lantern,  no  doubt,  served  as  a  sea  mark,  and  was  lighted 
at  night,  like  a  similar  one  at  \"ork,  which  had  anciently  "  a 
large  lamp  hung  in  it  in  the  night  time,  as  a  mark  ioY  travellers 
to  aim  at  in  their  passage  over  the  immense  fn-est  of  ( Jaltree  to 
that  city,"  and,  like  the  orighud  steeple  of  Bow  Church  in 
Cheapside,  furnished  nightly  with  five  lanterns,  that  those 
approaching  London  might  the  better  lind  their  way.  Wliat  a 
totally  different  state  of  things  does  this  single  circumstance 
open  to  us !  What  plunging  and  floundering  amidst  the  miry 
Lincoln  fens  ;  what  sticking  fast  of  wains  and  carts  in  the  dark  ; 
what  perilous  tricks  from  the  will-o'-the-wisp,  amid  these  then 
treacherous  and  pathless  bogs,  on  the  dreary  nights  of  the  "good 
old  times,"  when  tlic  lantern  of  Boston  steeple  rose  like  a  Pharos 
above  the  surrounding  levels ; — wdien  the  northern  forests 
swarmed  with  robbers,  and  Finchley  Common  and  ITounslow 
Heath  wxre  rarely  passed  without  a  challenge  from  sonic 
mounted  "  gentleman  of  the  road  !  " 

Some  curious  particulars,  showing  the  different  value  of 
money  and  changes  of  occupation  since  those  days,  are  to  be 
gleaned  from  the  accounts  of  Louth  steeple,  another  Lincolnshire 
clmrcli,  whicli  almost  rivals  tliat  of  Boston.  We  find,  f)r 
instance,  a  payment  to  one  "  Eobert  Boston  for  tlie  Hohj  GJiOsf 
appearing  in  the  Jcirk  roof,  25."  the  cheapest  work  of  art  ]jerhaps 
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on  record.  And  wlicn  part  of  the  said  clmrch  was  blown  down 
during  a  storm,  it  was  repaired  by  one  "  Thomas  Egglefiekl, 
f fit' mason  and  steeple  mender,''  a  business  now  become  as  obsolete 
M  that  of  a  barber  surgeon. 

Froni  tlie  galleries  of  the  tower  is  obtained  a  curious  bird's-eye 
vit'W  of  the  town,  Avitli  its  open  market-places,  its  intricate  by- 
Iani\<^,  its  red-brick  houses,  its  quaint  old  roofs  and  gables,  and 
I»ing  sinuous  streets  winding  out  into  the  green  marslies.  The 
NViiliam  traverses  it  in  lazy  meanders;  a -few  coasting  vessels 
lire  working  up  and  down,  and  its  quays  are  overhung  with 
enormous  piles  of  warehouses,  looking  antiquated  enough  to  have 
Ix-'longed  to  the  Hanse  merchants,  in  which  is  stored  the  corn 
collected  from  the  rich  district  around.  Its  course  is  then  to  be 
traced  across  the  rich  green  marshes,  until  it  mingles  with  the 
Oermim  ocean. 

The  interior  of  the  chureli  is  vast  and  imposing,  from  its 
;:('nL'ral  scale  and  proportions  rather  than  the  perfection  of  any 
jKirticular  part.  It  has  been  shorn  of  much  of  its  original  beauty 
by  the  progress  of  time  and  change.  ^In  the  days  of  Catholic 
supremacy,  tlic  windows  were  filled  Avith  stained  glass,  of  which 
none  is  now  remaining,  and  the  altars  in  difi'erent  parts  were  swept 
away  at  the  time  of  the  Kcformation.  The  choir  has  also  gi-eatly 
fluffcred  in  all  its  details.  But  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
building  is  now  undergoing  a  thorough  repair  and  restoration — 
80  far,  at  least,  as  is  conformable  with  the  simpler  rites  of  Pro- 
testant worship,  and  bids  fair  to  regain  very  much  of  its 
original  magnificence. 

But  there  are  other  interesting  associations  with  Boston  than 
those  connected  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers — the  pioneers  of  the 
New  England  emigration  :  for  no  sooner  had  they  showed  the 
way,  and  opened  the  path,  than  others  prepared  to  follow. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Wintlirop  and  a  large  company  of  Puritans, 
mostly  of  higher  condition  and  fortune  than  the  poor  weavers 
who  took  refuge  at  Leyden,  clubbing  together  a  large  sum  of 
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money,  and  litling  out  a  fleet  of  slilps,  sailed  for  the  nliores  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  where  they  Liid  the  foundation  of  a  city, 
wliicli  lias  since  become  one  of  the  most  famous  in  America. 
To  this  city  they  gave  the  name  of  Boston,  out  of  regard  to 
several  of  their  most  prominent  members  avIio  lived  in  this  town 
and  neighbourhood.  Of  these,  I\Ir.  Young  particularly  mentions 
Thomas  Dudley,  Ilichard  Bellingham,  Jolm  Leverett,  witli  his 
father  Thomas,  William  Coddington,  and  Atherton  Hough. 
The  three  first-named  were  governors  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Coddington  was  the  father  of  Ivliode  Island.  Hough  was  mayor 
of  the  borough  in  1G28  ;  Bellingham  was  recorder  ;  and  Thonuis 
Leverett  an  alderman.  Probably  tlicre  is  no  town  in  England 
that  has  sent  forth  so  many  of  its  best  and  worthiest  citizens  to 
the  great  work  of  colonising  America  as  tliis  of  Boston. 

The  spirit  of  Puritanism  appears  to  have  been  kept  alive  in  the 
place  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  the  celebrated  John  Cotton. 
Like  Robinson,  he  was  also  bred  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  became  a  fellow^  He  was  afterwards  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  of  Boston  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen: 
here  he  laboured  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  with  the  greatest 
acceptance  among  the  people.  So  remarkable,  indeed,  were  his 
abilities,  and  so  great  his  usefulness,  that,  though  he  was  known 
to  be  disafi^ected  towards  the  prclatical  ceremonies,  yet  the  well- 
known  Dr.  Williams,  Bishop  of  Liricoln,  himself  so  persuaded 
King  James,  that  he  allowed  him  to  go  on  ^vithout  interruption  in 
his  ministry,  "  which  was  very  marvellous,  considering  how  the 
king's  spirit  was  carried  out  against  such  men." 

It  was  during  Cotton's  ministry  that  Winthrop  and  his  com- 
pany took  their  departure  for  the  New  "World.  Like  the  Pilgrims 
wdio  had  gone  before  them,  they  could  not  abandon  their  native 
land  without  the  bitterest  anguisli.  It  is  said  that,  shortly  before 
they  sailed,  they  assembled  Avith  their  friends  at  a  farewell 
dinner  ;  but  the  feelings  of  Winthrop  were  so  overcome  by  the 
tliought  of  their  speedy  separation,  that,  instead  of  pledging  the 
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coiiijiany  as  usual  in  such  cases,  lie  burst  into  a  Hood  of  tears — 
uiul  tlius  "  set  them  all  a-weepiug  Avith  Paul's  friends,  Avhilc  they 
tliuuglit  of  seeing  the  faces  of  each  other  no  more  in  the  land  of 
the  living."  In  his  parting  discourse,  Cotton  said  to  tlie  exiles, 
"  lUi  not  unmindful  of  our  Jenisalem  at  home,  ^vhether  you  leave 
us  or  stay  at  home  with  us.  0  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  : 
they  shall  prosper  that  love  thee."  Their  real  feelings  will  appear 
in  tlicir  farewell  declaration  to  their  brethren : — "  AVe  esteem  it 
an  honour  to  call  the  Church  of  England,  from  whence  we  rise, 
our  dear  ]\Iother,  and  cannot  part  from  our  native  country,  where 
she  s])ecially  rcsideth,  without  much  sadness  of  heart  and  many 
tears  of  our  eyes,  ever  acknowledging  that  such  hope  and  part  as 
\vc  have  obtained  in  the  common  salvation  we  have  received  in  her 
hosom  and  sucked  it  from  her  breasts."  This,  however,  can 
only  fairly  be  understood  as  alluding  to  the  Puritanical  portion 
of  the  Church,  since  it  was  from  their  rooted  aversion  to  the 
Prelatical  party  that  Winthrop  and  his  companions  determiiuMl 
to  emigrate ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  setth'd  in  the  Kew 
World,  they  speedily  cast  off  all  allegiance  to  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  of  England,  and  framed  churches  for  themselves 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Plymouth  settlers. 

Cotton  himself  was  destined  to  follow  them  within  a  short 
time  afterwards.  For  upwards  of  twenty  years  he  had  been 
allowed  to  preach  unmolested  in  the  sumptiujus  church  of 
Boston,  but  Laud  had  now  determined  to  enforce  conformity, 
and  pursuivants  were  sent  to  convene  him  before  the  Court  of 
High  Commission.  He  fled  to  London,  and  by  the  assistance  of 
his  friends  eluded  the  search  of  the  ecclesiastical  bloodhounds. 
They  had  orders,  however,  to  spare  no  efforts  to  apprehend  him, 
and  for  this  purpose  went  down  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  they 
expected  that  the  ship  would  touch  :  but  in  the  meantime  he  had 
been  snniggled  on  board  in  the  Downs,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape  to  America,  where  lie  became  "  a  burning 
and  a  shining   light "    in  the  midst  of  the  newly-founded 
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community,  as  a  quaint  inscription  to  his  memory  sufficiently 
evidences : — 

"  A  Jiving-,  brcatliing  Bible,  tables  where 
l^oth  covenants  at  large  engraven  weic. 
Gospel  and  law  iu's  heart  had  each  ilb  coliinm — 
His  head  an  index  to  the  sacred  volume  ; 
His  very  name  a  title-page  ;  and  next 
His  life  a  commentary  on  the  text. 
O  what  a  monument  of  glorious  worth 
When  in  a  new  edition  he  comes  forth  ! 
Without  errata  may  we  think  he'll  be, 
In  leaves  and  covers  of  eternity." 

But  to  resume  tlie  thread  of  our  story.  The  first  disappoint- 
ment of  the  fugitives,  bitter  as  it  was,  could  not  restrain  them 
from  making  fresh  attempts  to  escape.  The  year  after  their 
Boston  failure,  they  met  with  a  Dutch  skipper  at  Hull,  liaving  a 
ship  of  his  own  belonging  to  Zealand,  and  secretly  agreed  with 
this  foreigner  to  convey  them  thither — hoping,  with  ]3radford, 
who  was  evidently  an  eye-witness  and  sharer  of  the  ^vliole 
affair,  "  to  find  more  faithfulness  in  him  than  in  the  former, 
of  their  own  nation."  Moreover,  to  avoid  the  risks  of  a  large 
seaport,  they  bargained  with  him  to  take  them  on  board  at  a 
lonely  common  on  the  flat  coast,  somewhere  between  Grimsby 
and  Hull.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  avoid  surprise  ;  the 
men  were  to  steal  their  way  to  the  appointed  rendezvous  by  land, 
while  the  women  and  children,  with  the  goods,  were  to  be  con- 
veyed thither  in  a  small  bark.  On  reaching  the  spot  the  ship  had 
not  yet  come  up,  and,  as  the  sea  was  rough,  and  the  women  and 
children  were  suffering  greatly  from  sickness,  tliey  prevailed  with 
the  seamen  to  put  into  a  small  creek  for  shelter,  where  at  low 
water  the  vessel  lay  upon  the  mud.  Here  they  remained  in  tlu; 
utmost  anxiety  till  the  next  day,  Avhen  the  ship  made  its 
appearance.  But  this  trifling  delay  proved  fatal  to  the  scheme  ; 
for  during  the  interval  the  gathering  had  by  some  means  attracted 
notice,  and  information  had  been  given  to  the  magistrates.  As 
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tlic  tide  was  out,  and  the  small  "bark  could  not  go  off  to  the  ship, 
the  skipper  sent  to  fetch  off  the  passengers,  but  scarcely  had 
III'  got  the  Ih'st  Loat-load  on  board,  and  was  preparing  to  go  for 
(»ihrrs,  when  he  suddenly  perceived  in  the  distance  a  tumultuous 
gathering  of  horsemen  and  footmen  armed  witli  guns  and  bills, 
raiding  the  hue  and  cry,  and  hurryuig  down  to  the  shore  to 
ap])rrhend  the  unhappy  fugitives.  At  this  sight,  the  panic- 
stricken  Dutelnnan  swore  a  tremendous  oath,  and,  fearing  to  be 
iinjineateil  in  the  consequences,  and  having  tlie  wind  fair,  hastily 
wt'iglied  anchor,  hoisted  sail,  and  his  sliip  was  soon  a  speck  on 
the  lun-izon.  The  agony  of  those  on  board  was  intense,  princi- 
pally on  account  of  their  wretched  wives  and  families,  tlius  left 
without  protectors,  and  made  prisoners  before  their  very  eyes; 
also  at  linding  themselves  thus  carried  off  without  even  a  cliange 
of  raiment  or  hardly  a  penny  in  their  pockets.  But  still  more 
deplorable  v^as  the  case  of  these  forlorn  women — some  franti- 
cally weeping  for  their  husbands  carried  off  in  the  ship,  others 
sunk  in  the  stu])or  of  despair,  or  distracted  by  tlie  screams  of 
their  poor  children,  half-frozen  and  terrified  out  of  their  lives. 
Some  few  of  the  men  renuuned  behind  to  protect  them  ;  but  the 
greater  part,  on  catching  sight  of  the  approaching  posse,  con- 
sulted their  safety  by  flight.  "  The  women,"  says  l^radford,  "lacing 
thus  apprehended,  wxrc  hurried  from  one  place  to  aiuMher,  and 
tVom  one  justice  to  anotlier,  until,  in  the  end,  the}'  knew  not  wliat 
to  do  with  them  :  for  to  imprison  so  many  women  and  innocent 
children  for  n.o  other  cause  than  that  they  would  go  with  their 
husbands  seemed  to  be  unreasonable,  and  all  would  cry  out  at 
them  ;  and  to  send  tliem  home  was  as  difficult,  for  they  alleged  (as 
the  truth  w^as)  that  they  had  no  homes  to  goto — for  they  had  sold 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  their  lands  and  livings."  Thus  haled 
about  from  justice  to  justice,  and  from  constable  to  constable,  they 
endured  a  world  of  misery  and  privation  ;  until  their  persecutors 
being  wearied  out,  they  were  suffered  to  escape,  and  at  last 
found  another  opportunity  of  rejoining  their  relatives  in  Holland. 
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Perhaps  it  was  almost  a  mercy  that  these  ]3oor  women  were 
dehiyed  behind,  for  the  ship  that  had  carried  olf  their  husbands 
was  beaten  about  for  fourteen  days,  and  driven  to  the  coast  of 
Norway  by  a  tremendous  tempest,  in  which  they  narrowly  escaped 
foundering.  So  severe  had  been  the  storm  that,  on  reaching  the 
land,  the  people  came  running  down  to  congratulate  them  upon 
their  escape.  There  is  little  doubt,  as  before  said,  that  Bradford, 
who,  young  as  he  was,  appears  to  have  been  married,  was  among 
tlie  number  of  those  on  board,  and  scarcely  had  lie  escaped  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  wlien  he  was  menaced  with  imprisonment  on 
shore,  one  of  tlie  passengers  having  maliciously  misrepresented 
him  as  a  criminal  fugitive  from  England.  As  soon,  however,  as 
tlie  Dutch  magistrates  learned  that  he  had  sought  their  shores 
in  quest  of  the  religious  liberty  denied  him  at  home,  they  dis- 
missed him  with  every  honour,  and  he  repaired  to  Amsterdam  in 
quest  of  his  fellow-fugitives. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  trials  and  distresses — for  we  arc  assured 
there  were  many  a  bitter  stroke  of  which  no  account  was  pre- 
served— endured  by  the  Pilgrims  in  their  endeavour  to  effect 
their  escape  from  England.  The  cruelty  of  their  suiferings,  and 
the  constancy  with  Avhicli  they  endured  them,  made,  we  are 
assured,  a  deep  impression  upon  many  witnesses,  and  induced 
tliem  to  make  searching  inquiry  into  the  pretensions  of  tliose  who 
persecuted  them.  Their  cause  became  famous,  and  many  a  con- 
vert was  thus  won  over,  who,  but  for  tlie  tyranny  of  the  bishops, 
would  have  remained  either  hostile  or  indifferent.  And  though 
some  few  among  them  at  first  shrank  back  from  tliese  trials,  yet 
others  came  on  with  fresh  courage  to  "  confirm  tlie  feeble  hands, 
and  strengthen  the  feeble  knees ;"  so  that — in  spite  of  all 
attempts  to  prevent  them — one  by  one,  or  in  small  parties,  they 
slipped  througli  ilie  fangs  of  their  tormentors,  and  eventually, 
to  their  no  small  comfort,  met  togetlier  on  tlie  shores  of  Holland. 
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fugitives  for  conscience  sake,  wliosc  further  adventures  wc 
arc  now  to  trace,  had  tied  from  England  at  a  most  remarkable 
period,  for  the  agitation  had  already  commenced  wliich,  in  the 
fullowing  reign,  was  to  convulse  the  country  and  turn  Its  peaceful 
I'k'lds  into  an  arena  of  civil  conflict.  The  Dutch,  though  enjoying 
a  temporary  truce,  were  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  hostility 
with  Spain.  Their  protracted  and  tremendous  struggle  against 
the  most  powerful  monarch  of  l^^urope  had  already  Leen 
Huiintained  for  some  time.  ]\Iyles  Standish,  as  before  observed, 
w  iis  among  the  English  soldiers  sent  over  by  Elizabeth  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Dutch.  One  of  the  most  terrible  scenes  of 
that  drama  had  just  been  enacted  at  Leyden,  which  had  sus- 
tained one  of  those  fearful  sieges  which  will  never  be  forgotten 
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in  the  annals  of  IVccdoni.  The  striip,-!j,'lc  between  tlie  Dutch 
and  Spaniards  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  wonderful  in  the 
history  of  tlie  world.  AVe  .see  a  simple,  unwarlike  })eoplc, 
oeeu})ying  a  country  which,  by  dint  of  wonderful  energy,  they 
had  ;dmost  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  by  laborious  industry 
had  converted  into  a  garden  of  fertility.  Stimulated  by  their 
})osition  to  nuiritime  enterprise,  they  had  become  enriched  by 
connnerce,  and  Amsterdam  was  now  among  the  principal 
marts  in  Europe.  Already  jealous  of  their  civil  liberties,  the 
impulse  given  by  the  Ileformation  had  emancipated  their  minds, 
and  rendered  them  impatient  of  spiritual  domination.  The  inva- 
sion of  their  civil  rights,  the  establlsliment  of  the  dreaded  hupii- 
sition,  the  occuj^iation  of  the  country  by  Spanish  .soldiers — the 
lawless  ministers  of  a  cruel  desjjolism — drove  mU)  stern  and 
determined  rebellion  a  peaceful  })eople,  who  sought  oidy  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  iiulustry  and  commerce.  AVhen  thus  aroused, 
history  has  no  record  of  a  resistance  more  obstinate,  of  sufferings 
more  terrible,  or  of  a  triumph  more  glorious  than  theirs.  'J'o 
affront  an  enemy  so  formidable  as  Philip  H.,  tlie  successor  of 
Charles  V.,  the  most  powerful  monai-eh  in  iMn-ope,  ] possessing  the 
boundless  resources  of  the  New  AVorld,  might  Vvxdl  ap[)ear  to  be 
madness,  and  nothing  but  the  unconrpierable  spirit  of  liberty,  the 
dogged  obstinacy  of  men — aye,  and  of  women — resolved  to  perish 
amidst  the  morasses  of  their  native  laud  rather  th:ni  endure  the 
yoke  of  a  foreign  despot,  could  have  maintained  tlu;  long  and 
arduous,  and  seemingly  hopeless  ctvntest. 

It  is  well  observed,  however,  by  Schiller,  in  h.is  "  History  of 
the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,"  that,  nuieh  combined  to  break 
the  power  of  Philip,  and  to  favour  the  progress  of  the  infant  state. 
Had  the  whole  Aveight  of  his  power  fallen  on  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, there  had  l)een  no  hope  i'or  their  rebgion  or  their  liberty. 
His  ovvui  ambition  came  to  the  assistance  of  iheir  weakness  by 
tempting  him  to  divide  his  strength.  The  expensive  policy  of 
maintaining  traitors  in  every  cabinet  of  Europe,  the  support  of 
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tin.'  League  ill  France,  the  revolt  of  tlie  ]\[oors  in  Granada,  tlic 
roiHjucst  of  Portugal,  and  the  magnificent  fabric  of  tlie  Escurial, 
drained  at  last  Ids  apparently  inexliaustible  resources,  and  pre- 
Nriitcd  liis  acting  in  the  field  with  spirit  and  energy.  The 
(Irriiiaii  and  Italian  troops,  who  were  alhired  to  liis  Laniicr  only 
\>y  the  hope  of  gain,  mutinied  when  he  could  no  longer  pay  tlieni, 
■Mv\  t'aitlilcssly  abandoned  tlicir  leaders  in  the  decisive  moment  of 
ad  ion.  These  terrible  instruments  of  0])pression  now  turned  their 
iiang»'rous  power  against  their  employer,  [ind  wreaked  tlieir  vin- 
dictive rage  on  tlie  provinces  whicli  remained  faitld'ul  to  lilm. 
'I'lie  unfortunate  armament  aganist  England — on  wliieh,  like  a 
(h'S[)eratc  gamester,  he  had  staked  the  whole  strength  of  Ids  king- 
dom— completed  his  ruin:  with  the  arm;ida  sank  tlie  ^\eallhof 
the  two  Indies  and  the  flower  of  S])anish  chivalry. 

"  Ihit  in  the  v>'ry  same  proportion  that  the  ^Si^anish  ])0wer 
declined  the  Ivcpublic  acrpurcd  fresh  vigour.  The  bicaehes  which 
the  new  religion,  the  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition,  (he',  furious 
rapacity  of  the  sohliery,  and  the  devastations  of  a  long  war,  un- 
bi-oken  by  any  interval  of  peace,  made  in  the  provinces  of  Ib-a- 
baut,  Flanders,  and  llainault,  at  once  the  arsenals  and  the  maga- 
zines of  this  expensive  contest,  naturally  rendered  it  every  year 
more  dlfhcult  to  support  and  recruit  the  royal  arnnes.  The 
Catholic  Netl lerlands  had  already  lost  a  nullion  of  citizens,  and 
the  trodden  fields  maintained  their  husbandmen  no  longer.  8})ain 
itself  had  but  few  more  men  to  spare.  .  .  .  Wholly  dUferent  was 
the  ])osture  of  affairs  with  the  rebels.  ^Die  tiidusands  Avhom  the 
cruelty  of  the  viceroy  expelled  from  the  Southern  Netherlands, 
the  war  of  the  Huguenots  from  France,  as  W(dl  a.s  a.ll  ^vhom  the 
constraints  of  conscience  drove  from  the  othrr  ]>arts  of  iMn'ope, 
— all  these  flocked  to  unite  tliemselvcs  wiili  them.  'Idie  A\'holc 
l!hristiari  world  was  their  recruiting-ground.  ^Mie  fanaticism 
both  of  the  persecutor  and  the  persecuted  worked  in  their  behalf. 
The  enthusiasm  of  a  doctrine  newly  cmbracc^d,  revenge,  want, 
and  hopeless  misery,  drew  to  their  standard  adventurers  from 
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every  part  of  Europe:  nil  wliom  tlie  new  doctrine  had  won— all 
wlio  liad  already  sutVered,  or  had  still  cause  of  fear,  from  des- 
yiotirfin — linked  their  own  fortunes  with  those  of  the  new  l\epuhlic. 
Every  injury  iuiUeted  by  a  tyrant  gave  a  right  of  citizenship  in 
Holland.  .Men  pressed  forward  to  a  country  where  Liberty 
raised  her  inspiriting  banner,  where  respi'ct  and  security  were 
ensured  to  a  fugitive  religion,  and  even  revenge  on  the  oppressors. 
If  we  consider  the  conflux  of  all  people  to  Holland  in  the  present 
day,  who,  on  their  entrance  upon  her  territory,  are  reinvested  in 
their  rights  as  men,  what  must  it  have  been  then,  when  the  rest 
of  Europe  groaned  under  a  heavy  bondage — when  Amsterdam 
was  nearly  the  only  free  port  for  all  opinions  V  JMany  hundred 
fauiilies  sought  refuge  for  their  wealth  in  a  land  which  the  ocean 
and  domestic  concord  powerfully  combined  to  protect.  The 
republican  army  maintained  its  full  complement  without  the 
plough  being  stripped  of  hands  to  work  it.  Amid  the  clash  of 
arms,  trade  and  industry  flourished  ;  and  the  peaceful  citizen 
enjoyed  in  anticipation  all  the  fruits  of  liberty  which  foreign  blood 
nuist  first  purchase.  At  the  very  time  when  tlie  Ivepublic  of 
Holland  was  struggling  for  existence,  she  extended  her  dominions 
beyond  the  ocean,  and  was  quietly  occupied  in  erecting  her  East 
Indian  empire." 

At  the  singular  and  critical  period  thus  finely  described  by 
Schiller,  the  Pilgrims  arrived  to  swell  the  munber  of  refugees, 
but  brought  nothing  with  them  save  their  poverty  and  their 
enthusiasm.  Bradford  well  describes  the  astonishment  with 
which  they  were  struck  at  the  strange  and  foreign  aspect  of 
everything  around  them.  "  They  saw  many  goodly  and  forti- 
fied cities,  strongly  walled,  and  guarded  with  troops  of  armed 
men.  Also  they  heard  a  strange  and  uncouth  language,  ami 
beheld  the  ditferent  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo[)lej  with 
their  strange  fashions  and  attires,  all  so  far  difiering  from  their 
plain  country  villages,  wherein  they  were  born  and  bred,  and 
had  so  long  lived — as  it  seemed  they  were  come  into  a  new 
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world."  As  an  instance  of  tlie  triumpli  of  industiy  and  pcrsc- 
viTaiicc  against  tlic  most  formidable  natural  obstacles,  tlic  very 
aj)[H'arance  of  the  country  itself  must  have  surprised  tliem  as 
inncli,  perhaps,  as  anything  else.  There  were  the  extensive 
l*..Mcrs,  or  vast  level  tracts  of  the  richest  land,  intersected  by 
i  iuness  canals  and  ditches,  with  Avholc  re2:iments  of  windmills 
constantly  at  work  to  drain  off  the  superfluous  waters,  and 
adorned  with  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  which  in  after  times 
served  as  models  for  the  pencils  of  Paul  Potter  and  Cuyp.  And 
the  wonder  was  that  all  this  was  below  the  level  of  the  sea, 
j»roterted  from  its  inroads  by  a  long  range  of  sandbanks  called 
Dunes,  or  by  stupendous  embankments,  which,  maintained  with 
Incessant  watchfulness  and  care,  would  nevertlieless  sometimes 
give  way,  and  spread  devastation  and.  'death  over  an  extensive 
and  smiling  tract  of  country.  In  going  from  ])lace  to  place  they 
would  walk  along  whole  leagues  of  artificial  dykes,  raised  with 
incredible  labour,  high  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
plains  ;  or  glide  along  glassy  canals,  bordered  by  rows  of  ^^'ill()^vs, 
and  from  which,  as  they  passed  through  the  numerous  towns  and 
villages  with  which  the  country  was  studded,  they  might  peep 
down  into  the  very  interior  of  the  houses.  The  inhabitants 
tbemselvcs  might  well  seem  to  be  an  am]>hibious  race,  as  muck 
undi-.r  Avater  as  on  firm  land,  and  in  a  certain  fishiness  of  com- 
plexion almost  justifying  such  satirical  descriptions  as  that 
in  which  Butler  thus  cleverly  caricatures  the  land  and  its 
denizens — 

"  A  country  tluit  draws  fifty  foot  of  water, 
In- wliicli  men  live  as  in  the  liold  of  nature, 
And  wlicn  tlic  sea  does  in  upon  them  l)reak 
And  drowns  a  province,  docs  but  spring  a  leak. 

That  feed,  like  cannibals,  on  other  fislics, 
And  serve  their  cousin-trcrnians  up  in  dishes. 
A  land  that  rides  at  anchor,  ami  is  moored, 
111  which  they  do  not  live,  but  go  aboard." 
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Or  tliat  of  ]\rarvcl,  full  of  tlic  same  malicious  exaggeration — 

"  Holland,  that  scarce  .deserves  the  name  of  laml, 

As  h\it  the  oll'scouving-  of  the  British  sand, 

And  so  nincli  cartli  as  was  contributed 

By  Englisli  pilots,  Avheu  they  lu  aved  the  lead, 

Or  wliat  by  the  ocean's  slow  alluvinn  fell, 

Or  shipwreck'd  cockle  and  the  nniscle  sliell. 
*  *  '.li  * 

Glad  then  as  miners  who  have  found  the  ore, 
They,  with  mad  lal)our,  fish'd  tlic  land  to  shore, 
And  dived  as  dcs})crately  for  cacli  jjiecc 
Of  earth,  as  if  it  had  been  of  andjcr!^re{;oC. 
Collecting  anxiously  small  loads  of  clay, 
Less  than  what  building  swallows  bear  away, 
Or  tlian  tliose  gulls  which  sordid  bodies  rowJ, 
Transfi'sing  into  them  their  dungliill  soul, 
llow  did  they  rivet  witli  gigantic  jjilcs 
Through  the  centre  their  new  catehed  miles. 
And  to  the  stake  a  struggling  country  bound, 
"Wlicre  barking  waves  still  bait  the  fcrre'd  ground, 
Building  their  w^atery  B;ibel  far  more  liigh 
To  catch  the  waves,  than  those  to  scale  the  sky. 
Yet  still  his  claim  the  injured  ocean  layed, 
And  oft  at  leap-frog  o'er  their  steeples  played, 
As  if  on  ])urpose  it,  on  land  had  come 
To  show  them  Avliat's  their  i\Jare  Liberum, 
A  daily  deluge  over  them  docs  boil, 
The  earth  and  water  play  at  level-coyl. 
The  llsh  oft-times  the  burgher  disj)ossoss'd. 
And  sat,  not  as  at  meat,  but  as  a  gacsl." 

On  approaching  "  tlic  city  of  refuge  "  i'vom  the  sea,  th(>j  were 
doubtless  struck  with  its  numerous  men-of-war  and  merchant 
vessels,  of  tlie  Luild  and  appearance  of  which,  with  their  lofty 
sterns  and  prodigious  lanterns,  but  little  altered  during  another 
century,  the  pictures  of  Yandeveldc  exhibit  to  us  so  ])erfect  a.  re- 
semblance. Through  tills  forest  of  masts  a])peared  Amsterdam, 
then  one  of  the  cliiefest  marts  of  Christendom,  and  Avliich  must 
have  presented  the  most  cosmopolitan  appearance  of  any  city  in 
Europe.    A  Dutch  w^riter  in  giving  a  description  of  it,  thus 
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exclaims  with  justifiable  patriotism  : — "  Amsterdam,  a  name  im- 
mortalized in  history,  a  name  which  shone  brilliantly  on  the  map 
of  the  world,  in  America,  in  the  Indian  and  Pacilie  Oceans.  New 
York,  in  America,  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  bore  the  name  of  xs'ew 
Amsterdam,  until  taken  by  the  English  in  1(364;  and  the  priu- 
cii)al  island  of  the  group  of  the  Friendly  Isles  in  the  Paciiic  was 
called  Amsterdam,  having  been  discovered  by  Tasnian.  Six 
centuries  ago  it  was  merely  a  poor  village  inhabited  by  fishermen, 
but  being  liberated  from  the  thraldom  of  the  barons,  began  to 
llourlsli  under  the  protecting  cvgls  of  the  Counts  of  Holland.  In 
tlie  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  carried  on  a  con- 
siderable connnerce,  and  between  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
had  become,  with  the  exception  of  Antwerp,  the  lirst  connnercial 
city  of  the  Netherlands.  The  taking  of  Antwerp  by  the  S])aniards 
caused  an  inilux  into  Holland  of  all  the  rich  merchants  of  that 
city  who  had  embraced  the  reformed  religion.     In  less  llian 
thirty  years,  from  1585  to  1612,  the  city  was  enhirged  tlireefohl, 
and  in  1658  had  attained  its  present  vast. extent."  It  ^vas,  there- 
fore, fast  rising  to  the  zenith  of  wealth  and  splendour  at  the 
period  when  the  Pilgrims  arrived  there.     Accustomed  to  the 
monotonous  life  of  their  obscure  villages,  they  must  at  lirst  have 
felt  lost  and  bewildered  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  scene.    In  the 
docks  they  would  gaze  upon  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  known 
world,  and  in  the  streets  they  would  jostle  against  natives  of 
every  country  in  Europe.    The  city  itself  ^va-  a  wonder — a 
second  Venice.    Its  site  was  originally  a  salt  marsh,  and  every 
building  had  to  be  raised  on  piles,  Avhich,  driven  llirough  layers 
of  peat  or  soft  clay,  reposed  upon  firm  earth,  forty  or  fifty  feet 
below  the  surface,  so  that  the  entire  city  rested  upon  a  fonndation 
of  timber.    It  was  of  crescent  form,  the  curve  facing  the  land,  the 
base  resting  on  the  river  Y,  which  eonununieates  with  the  Zuyder 
Zee.   This  space  was  intersected  with  great  parallel  canals,  caeli 
two  miles  in  length,  and  a  nndtitude  of  smaller  ones  divided  it 
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into  nearly  a  liundvcd  islands,  and  traversed  by  nearly  three  times 
as  many  "bridges.  The  appearance  of  these  canals,  half  blocked 
witli  shi])ping'  or  barges,  with  the  crowded  quays  which  bordered 
them,  pleasantly  overshadowed  by  rows  of  trees ;  the  lofty 
houses  upon  these  quays — which  miglvt  vie  with  any  in  Europe 
for  size  and  splendour,  while  far  surpassing  them  in  neatness 
and  cleanliness;  the  mingling  of  many  costumes;  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  a  mighty  commercial  city, — all.  this  must  for  a  while 
have  'amused  their  minds,  and  have  blunted  the  bitter  sense 
of  banishment  from  their  native  land. 

Snuill  time,  however,  had  the  Pilgrims  to  dwell  upon  the 
novelty  of  the  objects  around  them,  for  their  scanty  resources 
were  rapidly  ebbing  away.  "These,"  continues  ] Bradford,  and  no 
doubt  feelingly  also,  "  were  not  the  things  they  much  looked  on, 
or  long  took  up  their  thoughts,  for  they  had  other  work  on  hand, 
and  another  kind  of  war  to  wage  and  maintain.  For  though 
they  saw  fair  and  beautiful  cities,  flowing  with  abundance  of  all 
sorts  of  wealth  and  riches,  yet  it  was  not  long  before  they  saw 
the  grim  and  griscled  lace  of  poverty  coming  on  them  like  an 
armed  man,  with  whom  they  must  buckle  and  encounter,  and 
from  wdiom  they  could  not  fly."  ]jut  few  of  them,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  possessed  any  property  at  home,  or  the  little 
they  had  must  have  been  eaten  up  by  the  expenses  of  their 
emigration.  Brewster  himself,  originally  a  man  of  substance, 
had  become  so  greatly  reduced  by  the  assistance  lie  had  rendered 
to  others,  and  by  the  charge  of  a  numerous  family,  that  he  was 
obliged,  like  the  rest,  to  labour  for  his  subsistence.  But  the 
worst  of  all  was,  that  having  mostly  been  bred  up  husband- 
men, they  were  at  flrst  unfit  for  the  occupations  of  a  connnercial 
city,  and  must  have  had  great  diiliculty  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment. In  accommodating  themselves  to  this  new  state  of  things, 
they  no  doubt  sufl'ered  many  privations ;  but  in  this  struggle 
with  poverty,  "  armed  with  faith  and  patience  against  him 
and  all  his  encounters,"  says  Bradford,  "  though  they  were 
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M)iiictlincs  foiled,  yet  "by  God's  assistance  they  prevailed  and  got 
till'  victory." 

At  this  period  a  considerable  number  of  English  had  settled 
ill  Holland.  By  a  condition  of  the  alliance  between  Queen 
I'llizabeth  and  the  Dutch,  which  caused  English  troops  to  be 
M-nt  over  into  Holland,  chapels  for  thcni  were  provided  by  the 
government,  in  Avhich  the  service  of  the  English  Church  was 
performed.  Besides  these,  others  Avere  set  apart,  with  a  liberal 
pnhcy  continued  to  this  day,  for  the  use  of  English  and  Scotch 
merchants  who  had  settled  in  the  country.  ]>ut  beyond  these 
regular  congregations,  supported  by  the  Dutch  government,  there 
were  others  privately  formed  by  the  constant  influx  from  England 
of  sectarians  of  every  shade,  driven  by  ])crsecution  iVom  their 
native  soil.  Holland  had  thus  become  proverbial  as  tlic 
nursery  of  new  religions,  a  harbour  for  fanatics  and  setters  up 
of  strange  gods,  of  turbulent,  unsettled,  (piarrelsome  zealots. 
Again,  to  cpiote  i^Iarvcl : — 

"  Ilcncc  Amstcrchun,  Turk,  Cln  lstiaii,  riigmi,  Jew, 
Staple  of  seels,  aiul  mint  of  schism,  i;re\v 
That  bauk  of  conscience,  wlicre  not  one  so  strange 
Opinion,  but  linds  credit  and  exchange." 

"As  soon,"  says  Bradford,  "  as  Mr.  Iiobinson,  j\[r.  ]>rewster, 
and  other  principal  members  were  come  over,  (for  they  were  of 
the  last,  and  stayed  to  help  the  weakest  over  before  them,)  such 
things  were  thought  on  as  were  necessary  for  their  best  settling 
and  ordering  of  the  church  affairs."  In  carrying  out  this  work 
they  now  enjoyed  the  fullest  latitude.  The  Protestant  religion 
was  established  in  Holland,  in  a  form  differing  slightly  from  that 
adopted  by  the  Pilgi'ims  themselves  ;  but  the  Dutch  moreover 
enjoyed  the  honourable  distinction,  then  made  a  reproach  to  them, 
of  granting  unlimited  toleration  to  every  sect.  As  a  constant 
stream  of  Separatists  had  for  many  years  repaired  from  England, 
there  had  been  already  established  a  church  at  Amsterdam  for 
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some  years,  while  a  second  had  been  formed  oidy  a  sliort  lime 
before  tlie  arrn.'al  of  Robnison  and  Ids  iioek.  it  now  fell  out, 
as.Vv'as  too  often  tlie  ease,  lielieved  from  the  external  pressure 
of  tyranny  wlueh  had  lutherto  compelled  them  to  make  eonnucui 
cause,  the.-.-e  ehurclies  began  to  qnarrel  among  themselves.  The 
most  trilling  dilference  of  0|)inion  begot  aerinu^inous  dispute,  and 
this  little  handful  of  fugitives  Averc  speedily  rent  asunder  with 
intestine  discord. 

This  Separatist  or  Independent  church  at  x\msterdam  had 
origimdly  been  founded  in  1593  or  T")l)4,  or  as  some  suppose 
IGUO,  under  the  pastorship  of  Francis  .bdmson  and  Henry 
Aiusworth.  Its  composition  seems  to  have  been  unfortunate 
from  the  first,  and  it  was  speedily  a  prey  to  dissensions,  Avhich 
atforded  a  gratifying  spectacle  to  its  enemies.  Sometimes  a 
question  of  discipline,  sometimes  a  question  of  dress,  would  sulHce 
to  rend  asunder  the  ill-compacted  society.  AVhen  Smyth  came 
over  to  Holland  with  several  of  his  followers,  he  at  lirst  joined 
himself  to  it,  but  shortly  becoming  an  adherent  of  Arminianism 
and  objecting  to  infant  ba])tism,  seceded  from  the  congrega- 
tion. The  venerable  Cl}'fton  came  over  not  long  after  Smyth. 
"  lie  was  then,"  says  Bradford,  "  a  grave  and  fatherly  old  man, 
having  a  great  white  beard ;  and  pity  it  was  that  such  a  reverend 
old  nuui  should  be  forced  to  leave  his  country,  and  at  those  years 
go  into  exile.  But  it  was  his  lot,  and  he  bore  it  patiently." 
Ainsworth  and  Johnson  disagreed  alxnit  church  government, 
and  formed  two  separate  churches;  and  as  ( Myfton  agreed  with 
Johnson,  he  associated  himself  with  him  in  the  management  of 
his  congregation. 

The  quarrels  in  Johnson's  church  were  carried  to  such  a  height 
that  he  was  at  length-  obliged  to  exeomnunucate  his  own  brother 
and  his  own  father.  lie  had,  it  appears,  nuu-ried  a  young 
Avidow,  "wlio  had  been  the  wife  of  a  merchant,  and  with  whom  he 
received  a  considerable  property.  "  She  was,"  to  use  Bradford's 
words,     a  grave  matron,  and  very  modest  both  in  her  apparel 
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an<l  all  her  demeanour,  ready  to  any  good  works  in  licr  place, 
and  lu'lpfid  to  many,  especially  the  poor,  and  an  ornament  to  his 
calling."  Yet  because  "  she  wore  such  apparel  as  she  had  been 
lorinerly  used  to,  which  Avas  neither  exeessix'e  nor  immodest, 
I'or  their  chiefest  exceptions  were  against  her  vcariiKj  of  some 
irhdhhoiie  in  tite  hodice  (Did  shea  s  of  Iter  goiat,  eurlced  shoes,  and 
other  such  like  thinc'-s  as  the  citizens  of  her  rank  then  used  to 
wear" — upon  grounds  thus  frivolous,  and  probably  instigated 
by  private  picpie,  and  envy  putting  on  the  semblance  of  godly 
zral,  her  own  relatives  raised  an  outcry  against  her  as  a  back- 
sliding and  worldly-minded  sister.  She  endeavoured,  it  seems, 
in  order  to  avoid  oflcnce,  to  reform  the  fashions  of  them 
so  tar  as  might  be  without  spoiling  of  her  garments.  Yet  it 
would  not  content  them  unless  they  came  full  up  to  their  size. 
And  so  the  church  did  after  long  patience  towards  ihem,  antl 
nnich  pains  taken  with  them,  exconnnunicate  them  fur  their 
unreasonable  aiul  endless  itpposition ;  and  such  w;;s  the  jiisliee 
thereof,  as  he  (Johnson)  cradd  not  but  consent  thereto."  "  >Sueh," 
adds  the  narrator,  "  was  the  strictness  or  rigidness  of  some  in 
those  times,  as  wc  can  by  our  own  knowledge  show  in  other 
instances."  And  then  he  goes  on  to  cite  the  following;  and 
who  after  reading  it  can  consider  j\Iacauhiy's  picture  of  the 
Puritans  and  Separatists  at  all  overcharged? — 

"  A\'e  were,"  says  Bradford,  "  in  the  company  of  a  godly  man 
that  liad  been  a  long  time  prisoner  at  Norwich  for  this  cause, 
and  was  by  Judge  Cooke  set  at  liberty.  After  going  into  the 
country  he  visited  his  friends,  and  returinng  that  "way  ag:iin  to 
go  into  the  Low  Countries  by  ship  at  Yarmouth,  and  so  desired 
some  of  us  to  turn  in  wdtli  him  to  the  house  of  an  ancient  woman 
in  the  city  who  had  been  very  kind  and  helpful  to  him  in  his 
sufferLiigs.  She  knowing  his  voice,  made  him  very  welcome  and 
those  with  him.  But  after  some  time  of  their  entertainment, 
being  ready  to  depart,  she  came  up  to  him  and  felt  of  his  band, 
(for  her  e}es  were  dim  wil:h  age,)  and peree'iciiicj  it  was  someicliat 
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Stiffened  xcitli  starch,  she  was  miicli  displeased,  and  reproved  liiin 
very  sliarply,  fearing  God  would  not  prosper  liis  journey.  Yet 
the  man  was  a  phiin  countryman,  clad  in  gray  russet  witlioiit 
cither  welt  or  guard,  (as  tlie  proverb  is,)  and  the  Land  lie  wore 
scarce  worth  tlu'cepcncc,  made  of  their  own  homcspinning ;  and 
lie  was  godly  and  liumLle  as  he  was  plain.  What  would  such 
professors,  if  they  were  now  living,  say  to  the  excess  of  our 
times?" 

Such  was  the  scandalous  state  of  dissension  when  Hohinson 
came  to  Amsterdam  ;  and  fear  lest  he  should  he  dragged  into  it 
doubtless  suggested  a  speedy  escape  from  the  scene  of  discord. 
And  thus,  after  about  a  year's  stay,  he  removed  with  his  flock  to 
Leyden,  where  it  is  believed  that  a  few  fugitives  from  England 
had  already  preceded  them. 

This  city,  as  already  stated,  had  not  long  before  sustained 
one  of  the  most  fiimous  sieges  ever  recorded  in  history,  the 
horrors  of  which  are  only  surpassed  by  the  account  given  by 
Josephus  of  the  sufferings  of  his  countrymen  during  the  attack 
upon  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 

After  a  blockade  of  almost  five  months,  says  a  local  guide- 
book, from  October  157o  till  ATarch  1574,  the  Spaniards  com- 
menced more  active  operations.  The  cruel  Duke  of  Alba  had 
been  succeeded  by  licquesens,  who  was  disjiosed  to  substitute 
clemency  for  force;  but  finding  that  the  ])eople  were  determined 
never  to  yield  u])  their  religious  liberty,  he  (h'volved  upon  Valdez, 
one  of  his  chief  officers,  the  task  of  reducing  them  to  obedience. 
This  general  entrenched  himself  to  the  teeth  round  Leyden, 
constructing  a  line  of  forts  which,  connected  with  each  other, 
completely  encircled  the  devoted  city.  Tlie  citizens  had  neglected 
to  lay  in  stores  of  provisions,  and  now  no  supplies  could  reach 
them  through  the  lines  of  the  Spaniards— the  stock  in  the  city 
was  speedily  consumed,  and  the  most  fearful  of  all  miseries  stared 
them  in  the  flace.  Bread  was  speedily  exhausted — the  llesh  of 
horses,  dogs,  and  obscene  animals  was  eagerly  devoured;  roots, 
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W('t'<].-<,  and  ovGiy  substance  upon  wliicli  human  life  can  possil)ly 
to  sustained  or  protracted — though  in  agony — were  souglit  out 
with  the  avidity  of  famine.  Several  thousands  perished  from 
ut  iual  starvation,  and  the  contagious  mahidies  engendered  hy 
extreme  want.  The  position  of  the  governor,  Jolm  Van  der 
I)(^os,  and  of  the  "burgomaster,  Peter  A^an  der  AVerff,  conferred 
Init  a  pre-eminence  of  sorrow.  Insupportahle  misery  at  length 
provoked  an  outbreak  of  seditioii.  A  band  of  starving  wretches 
beset  the  liouse  of  Van  der  WerlT,  and  tumultuously  cried  out  for 
j^iirrcnder.  "  Dear  fellow-townsmen,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  can 
ollVr  you  but  my  own  flesh ;  I  know  that  death  awaits  me  at  the 
liands  of  the  enemy;  and  were  I  less  assured  of  this,  I  should 
.still  prefer  it  to  an  act  of  perjury.  To  die  would  be  sweet — if 
by  dying  I  coukl  save  yourselves  and  your  fellow-citizens !  " 
'J'licse  words  produced  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  inflamed  to  the 
utmost  the  resolution  of  the  citizens.  They  rushed  to  the  Avails, 
exclaiming  to  the  Spaniards,  "  We  will  eat  our  left  hand,  and 
light  you  with  our  right.  AYe  will  burn  down  the  city  rallier 
tlian  surrender  it  to  you  !  " 

Tjargc  collections  of  provisions  had  been  made  for  the  relief  of 
tlie  besieged,  but  the  Spaniards  were^  masters  of  all  the  canals, 
and  not  a  mouthful  could  find  its  way  into  the  famine-haunted 
city.  One  desperate  expedient  alone  remained — that  of  breaking 
down  the  dykes  and  letting  in  the  sea,  and  thus  invoking  one 
enemy  to  get  rid  of  another  more  cruel  and  implacable.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  called  an  assembly  of  the  States,  and  proposed 
to  them  this  final  resource,  and  in  accordance  Avith  the  national 
proverb,  "  Better  a  country  desolated  than  concpiered,"  it  was 
resolved  to  put  it  into  execution.  The  dykes  Avere  accordingly 
opened,  the  Avliole  country  inundated;  but  for  a  long  Avhile  a 
contrary  Avind  kept  back  the  advance  of  the  Avaters,  Avhieh  could 
not  attain  a  sufficient  depth  to  float  over  the  shalloAv  ex])anse 
the  flat-bottomed  boats  in  Avhich  provisions  were  to  be  con- 
veyed into  Leyden. 
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The  Spaniards,  at  first  alarmed  hy  tlie  spreading  flood,  becar.io 
reassured  when  tliey  found  it  only  reached  a  certain  level,  and 
still  firmly  maintained  themselves  in  tlieir  entrenchments.  In 
this  state  of  agonising  suspense  the  hesieged  remained  till  the 
long  deferred  moment  of  their  deliverance  approaclied.    A  strong 
north  wind  forced  up  at  high  tide  the  rivers  and  canals,  swulliug 
the  immense  accumulation  of  waters  ;  and  then  suddenly  vecriug 
to  the  south-west,  converted  the  country  round  Leyden  into  avast 
lake,  in  Avhich  the  isolated  encampments  of  tlie  Spaniards  seemed 
ahout  to  be  swallowed  up.    To  add  to  their  consternation,  they 
now  beheld  the  approach  of  the  fleet  of  boats,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Boissot,  manned  by  hardy  and    daring  Zealanders, 
scarred  witli  wounds  received  during  the  war  of  independence, 
and  bearing  on  their  hats  the  devices,  "  The  Turl:  rather  than 
the  Pope  ! "    "  Long  live  the  Gueux  in  spite  of  the  j\tass  ! "  The 
besiegers  now  abandoned  their  forts,  and  fled  in  terror  along  tlie 
dykes  and  causeways.    IMultitudes  were  droAvned  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  swampy  waters ;  others,  pursued  by  the  Zealanders,  were 
dragged  down  from  tlieir  precarious  footing  with  long  poles 
armed  with  hooks,  and  remorselessly  put  to  death.    A  thousand 
Spaniards  were  computed  to  luixa  perished  in  tliis  disastrous 
retreat. 

In  the  midst  of  this  extraordinary  scene,  the  fleet  of  boats 
advanced  in  triumph  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  the  canals  that 
intersect  it  were  speedily  crowded  with  them.  The  starving 
people  rushed  down  with  frightful  eagerness  to  seize  u])on  tlie 
provisions.  Some  expired  from  joy — many  sunk  exhausted 
before  they  could  reach  their  deliverers — others  perished  by  a 
too  free  indulgence  in  food,  which  their  famished  and  weakened 
bodies  were  unable  to  support.  Amidst  the  ebullition  of 
gratitude,  the  burgomasters  and  populace  hastened  to  the  great 
church,  and  ofiered  mingled  psalms  and  tears  to  Heaven  for 
their  remarkable  deliverance.  But  nothing  could  obliterate  to 
the  survivors  the  gloomy  recollection  of  those  fearful  months 
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(luring  wliicli  tlicy  liad  seen  six  tlioiisaud  of  their  dearest 
ivlativcs  perish  by  tlic  lingering  agonies  of  starvation. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  received  the  news  of  this  deliverance 
uhile  attending  service  in  the  great  church  of  Delft.  Soon 
after  he  entered  the  city,  and  according  to  a  tradition,  the  truth 
oi'  which  has  been  questioned,  offered  the  citizens  either  to 
reh  ase  them  from  certain  onerous  taxes,  or  to  give  them  a  Ilnix  er- 
f'lly.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  this  edifice 
Avas  inaugurated  on  the  8tli  of  February  following,  only  four 
months  after  this  memorable  siege. 

The  Pilgrims  are  supposed  to  have  removed  to  Leyden  about 
the  close  of  the  year  1608.  The  city  was  at  that  time  recovering 
from  its  disasters,  and  even  eiijoying  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 
The  same  guide  informs  us  that  after  the  pacification  of  Ghent, 
ill  157G,  had  for  a  while  re-established  internal  concord,  and 
Ijanishcd  the  theatre  of  war  from  Holland,  Leyden  Ix'gan  to 
gather  new  life.  A  crowd  of  industrious  fellow-citizens  from  the 
southern  provinces,  expelled  by  the  S])aniard.s  for  their  religious 
opinions,  fled  towards  the  north  ;  and  of  these,  Leyden  received  a 
considerable  number.  It  is  from  this  moment  we  may  date  the 
great  prosperity  of  its  manufactures  of  cloth,  which  kept  on 
increasing  constantly,  until,  in  the  midst  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Leyden  had  become  the  Leeds  or  Manchester  of  that 
|)eriod.  Its  population,  which  during  the  siege  amounted  oidy 
to  fourteen  thousand  souls,  numbered  almost  eighty  thousand 
at  the  epoch  of  the  peace  of  AVestphalia.  Twice  did  it  become 
necessary  to  enlarge  its  boundaries  (in  IGIG  and  1G45),  and 
Leyden  was,  after  Amsterdam,  the  greatest  city  of  the  province. 
IJradford  indeed  remarks,  that  "  wanting  that  traflic  by  sea 
wliich  Amsterdam  enjoyed,  it  was  not  so  beneficial  for  their 
outward  means  of  living  and  estates.  But  being  now  here 
pitched,  they  fell  to  such  trades  and  employments  as  they  l)est 
could,  valuing  peace  and  their  spiritual  comfort  above  any  other 
riches  Avhatsoever  ;  and  at  length  they  came  to  raise  a  comi^etent, 
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and  comfortable  living  witli  hard  and  continual  labour."  Brad- 
ford liimsclf  appears  to  liave  learned  the  art  of  silk-throwinp; 
from  a  French  refugee,  and  thus  to  liave  obtained  the  means  of 
support.  Tlie  position  of  IVi-cwster  was  more  trying,  owing  to 
the  greater  refinement  of  his  earlier  life  and  liabits,  ^vhieli 
nnist  have  given  a  double  edge  to  hardship  and  privation.  ]bit 
here  his  education  served  him  well ;  for  being  master  of  Latin, 
he  was  able  to  teach  many  students  who  desired  to  learn 
Englisli — by  drawing  rules  to  learn  it  by  after  the  Latin  man- 
ner;  and  for  this  purpose  many  Danish  and  German  students, 
many  of  them  of  high  families,  resorted  to  him  after  their  studies 
were  concluded.  ]Ie  also  set  up  a  private  printing  press,  at 
which  it  is  most  probable  that  the  works  oi'  his  colleague 
Ivobinson  were  printed,  as  well  as  numerous  Puritan  ])ooks  and 
pamphlets,  which  were  too  obnoxious  to  King  James  and  the 
bishops  for  any  printer  at  home  to  imdertake,  and  which  being 
thence  sent  over  and  privately  disseminated,  no  doubt  tended  to 
undermine  the  tottering  fabric  of  Church  and  State.  So  great 
was  the  irritation  of  the  King  at  these  clandestine  attcm]~)ts,  that  his 
ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Holland,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  was 
ordered  to  seek  out  and  have  him  apprehended,  as  tlie  Dutch 
were  at  that  time,  from  motives  of  policy,  desirous  of  keeping  up  a 
good  understanding  Avitli  James.  Brewster  found  it  necessary  to 
transport  himself  and  his  family  to  London,  where  he  remained 
so  closely  hidden  that  all  attempts  to  discover  him  were  in- 
cffeclual. 

As  soon  as  the  Pilgrims  had  established  themselves  in  Leyden, 
a  call  was  given  by  his  congregation  to  Pobinson,  formally  to 
assimic  the  office  of  pastor,  which  he  had  hitherto  exercised 
without  a  direct  appointment.  According  to  his  views,  the 
ordination  was  cfl'ected  by  his  own  clun-ch,  Brewster  being  at 
the  same  time  appointed  as  elder.  After  six  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  commencement  of  his  ministerial  labours,  and  having 
doubtless  in  tlie  meantime  acrpiircd  the  Dutch  languag(%  he  was 
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«t  lengtli  received  as  mcmljcr  of  tlie  Uiiivcr.sity.  This  fact 
was  ascertained  "by  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Boston,  during  liis  valuable 
ri-rcarclics  at  Leyden,  puLlislied  in  tlic  Massaeliusetts'  Historical 
(!((llcctions.    The  copy  of  his  admission  is  as  follows  : — 

1G15.  Joannes  llobintsonus.  Anglus. 

Sept.  5th.  Ann.  xxxix. 

Coss.  ])crmissa.  Stud.  Tlieol.  alit  Fiuniliam. 

This  privilege  exempted  him  from  the  control  of  the  town 
inngistrates,  besides  entitling  him  to  half  a  tun  of  beer  every 
inontl),  and  about  ten  gallons  of  wine  every  three  months. 

That  the  intellectual  attributes  of  the  English  preacher  were 
regarded  by  the  Dutch  professors  as  of  a  superior  order,  appears 
from  the  flattering  request  preferred  to  him,  to  defend  the  cause  of 
Calvinism  against  the  arguments  of  Episcopius,  considered  the 
most  able  advocate  of  Arminianism.  The  Dutch  Church  was  at 
that  time  rent  in  twain  by  this  controversy,  and  it  is  certainly 
not  a  little  sui^prislng  that  the  Calvinistic  professors  of  Eeyden 
sliould  have  selected  a  stranger  as  the  champion  of  their  views. 
Kobinson  at  first  modestly  refused,  but  afterwards  consented,  and 
a  three  days'  dispute  was  crowned  with  what  his  friends  declared 
to  be  a  com])lcte  triumph,  A  few  years  after,  the  celebrated 
"  Hynod  of  Dort"  was  convened  to  settle  this  much  agitated 
cpicstion ;  the  Arminians  were  declared  in  ei'ror ;  but  still 
continuing  to  maintain  their  principles,  the  secular  arm  was 
called  in  to  punish  their  obstinacy.  They  were  requli-ed  to 
subscribe  to  the  creed  of  their  opponents,  and  those  who  refused 
were  driven  into  banishment.  Robinson  followed  up  his  victory 
over  Episcopius  by  a  written  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Synod,  although  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  forbids  the  belief 
that  he  coidd  have  ap]n-oved  of  these  acts  of  persecution.  His 
pen  was,  besides,  incessantly  active  in  defendhig  his  favourite 
UimU  against  the  aspersions  of  his  Eplsco])al  adversaries.  Sucli 
was  the  object  of  his  answer  to  the  censorious  epistle  of  Joseph. 
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(afterwards  Bisliop)  Hall,  and  his  defence  of  separation  from  the 
Cliurcli  of  England  in  rcjdy  to  Ijernard.  lie  was  hesidcs 
])rolilie  in  essays  and  treatises,  which  embody  much  practical 
and  spiritual  wisdom,  and  was  esteemed  even  "by  his  opponents 

the  most  learned,  ])olished,  and  modest  spirit  that  ever  tliat 
sect  possessed."  And  one  distinction  must  not  he  forgotten, 
because  it  stamps  the  gentle  and  generous  character  of  the  man. 
In  an  age  when  theological  disputes  were  waged  with  the  bit- 
terest rancour,  and  the  spiritual  gladiators  bespattered  each  other 
with  a  whole  vocabulary  of  abuse,  the  controversial  writings 
of  llobinson  exhibit  as  little  of  the  prevailing  infection  as  it  was 
])ossible  for  one  in  his  situation  not  to  contract. 

JUit  it  is  not  by  his  writings  that  the  pastor  of  Ley  den  v/ill  be 
remembered  by  posterity  ;  like  so  many  others  of  the  same  stamp, 
they  have  become  all  but  obsolete,  or  are  at  best  referred  to  by 
the  curious  student  of  theological  controversy.  In  the  silent  and 
unobtrusive  labours  which  nourished  and  built  up  his  pco})le 
in  the  midst  of  exile  and  distress,  vrhicli  gave  comfort  to 
hearts  often  ready  to  siidc  amidst  their  trials,  and  courage 
to  undertake  in  the  face  of  herculean  difficulties  a  noble  and 
heroical  enterprise, — in  these  is  to  be  found  his  lasting  monu- 
ment. If  the  coniidence,  affection,  and  veneration  of  his  flock 
be  any  test  of  character,  we  may  infer  from  tJie  numy  inci- 
dental expressions  of  their  feelings,  so  frequently  scattered 
throngh  dilferent  writings,  that  he  was  indeed  the  father  of 
his  people. 

Let  us  now  tnrn  aside  from  the  current  of  our  stor)^,  and  devote 
a  few  pages  to  the  chief  sojourning  ])lace  of  the  Pilgrims  while 
in  Holland. 

Ill  the  midst  of  the  district  of  the  Tihineland — a  vast  expanse 
of  the  richest  meadows  in  the  Avorld,  adorned  with  seventy 
villages — stands  the  ancient  city  in  which  our  fugitives  found  a 
refuge  for  twelve  years;  the  most  })eaceful,  perhaps,  of  any  in 
tlieir  chef{uered  and  trying  career.    Its  form  and  outline  will 
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\hi  better  gathered  from  tlie  annexed  map,  than  from  verLal 
tlf.scri[)tion. 


1.  St.  Pktkr's  Church.    2.  St.  Pancras  Church.    3.  Town  Hall. 


Tlic  Ehine — or  rather  the  diminished  branch  of  that  mighty 
river,  wliieh  remains  after  tlie  separation  of  tlic  Waal  and  the 
l.eck — divides  itself  a  little  above  Leyden  into  two  branches, 
wliich  re-nnite  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  at  the  foot  of  the  ancient 
castle  c;dled  the  Burg,  on  an  artificial  mound  supposed  to  have 
been  a  look-out  station  in  the  time  of  the  llomans.  These  two 
branches  arc  called  respectively  the  Old  and  the  New  Ivhinc. 
b'rom  these  streams  other  canals  circulate  in  different  directions 
through  the  interior  of  the  city,  dividing  it  into  a  perfect  maze 
of  islands  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  connected  together  by  bridges. 
The  walls  are  no  longer  standing,  but  a  winding  canal  surrounds 
the  city,  on  the  outer  side  of  which  is  a  broad  promenade,  com- 
manding beautiful  views  over  both,  town  and  neighbourhood. 
So  much  for  the  general  topography  of  Leyden.  AVe  will  now 
proceed  to  throw  together  a  few  notices  of  its  most  prominent 
objects. 
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As  we  pei-amljulatc  the  city,  its  grass-grown  quays,  sliadod 
Avitli  trees,  and  the  dull  quietude  of  its  slimy  canals,  liave  an 
air  of  drowsiness  and  decay.    The  Ly-streets  seem  falliug  into 
ruin,  and  the  lower  class  of  inliaLitants  sunk  in  poverty ;  ?ud 
the  population,  thinly  scattered,  seems  shrunk  too  sniall  for  the 
extensive  circuit  over  which  it  straggles.    The  main  street,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  finest  in  Ilolhmd  ;  and  tlie  houses  bordering 
the  canal  called  the  liapenLurg,  on  which  the  University  stands, ' 
may  vie  witli  aiiy  in  Europe  for  scale  and  elegance.  Every- 
where we  see  traces  of  the  proverbial  cleanliness  of  tlie  Dutch, 
The  stony  pavement  of  the  main  streets,  and  brick  foot-paths, 
arc  kept  sciiipulously  clean :  the  panes  of  the  Avindows,  the 
brass  handles  of  the  doors,  are  burnished  into  an  intensity  of 
lustre.    Half  the  time  of  the  servants  seems  taken  up  with  the 
work  of  purification  ;   and  the  unwary  stranger  in  sauntering 


about  is  constantly  exposed  to  a  sliower-batli  from  the  machines, 
which  like  lire-engines,  worked  by  the  nervous  arm  of  a  Dutcli 
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frau,  tlirow  up  columns  of  water  against  the  windows  and  brick- 
work of  the  houses, — or  to  a  chance  salute  from  some  twirling 
inuj),  or  a  sudden  shock  from  one  of  tlie  endless  pailfuls  with 
wliicli  the  foot-pavement  is  being  deluged. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  city,  one  carmot  do 
Itclter  than  ascend  the  belfry  of  the  Town-llalh    Tliis  edifice 


stands  in  the  centre  of  tiic  Breestraat,  or  noble  street,  the 
principal  one  in  the  city.  The  date  of  its  original  erection  is 
doubtful,  but  it  must  have  been  in  existence  before  the  sixteenth 
century,  since  it  blew  up  in  1481  mth  thirty-six  persons. 
After  liaving  been  re-built,  it  was  entirely  re-modelkxl  in  1597. 
The  faqade  is  very  picturesque,  the  principal  entry  being- 
formed  by  a  stone  staircase,  which  conducts  to  a  very  spacious 
lialk  Between  this  staircase  and  the  guardhouse  is  the  entrance 
doorway  to  the  liall  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  interior  staircase,  by 
which  there  is  an  ascent  to  the  different  meeting  rooms  of  the 
magistrates.  The  pavement  before  this  door  is  aiTanged  in 
circular  form,  so  as  to  represent  in  large  letters  the  Dutch  words, 
"Niet  sonder  God,"  (not  without  God,)  and  the  year  1574,  with 
the  arms  of  the  city.  Above  the  entrance  door  we  read  these 
words  : 
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"  Bowaart  Ilcer  lloUant 
En  saliclit,  Lei/dciiy 

(  Lord,  snvc  IToUand,  and  bless  Lcydcn), — and  the  following 
acrostic,  making  the  year  of  the  siege  1574: — 

"  Na  sVVarte  hVngersnoot 
Gebi-aCht  liadde  te  doot 
Bi  naast  scs  dVIsend  MensChen. 
ALs't  GODT  den  Ileer  Verdioot 
Gafhl  Vns  VVcderbroot 
Soo  A^eeL         CVnsten  Wens  Chen." 

(After  the  dreadful  famine  had  killed  more  than  six  thousand 
people,  the  Omnipotent  was  wrotli :  Tie  gave  us  bread  to  satisfy 
our  need).  This  acrostic  has  the  peculiarity  tliat  its  129  letters 
answer  to  as  many  days  as  the  siege  lasted,  (from  2Gtli  i\lay  to 
the  3d  of  October,  1574.) 

The  memory  of  this  event  is  further  kept  up  by  several 
pictures  in  the  Council  Chamber  and  the  Burgomaster's  11  all. 
There  are  to  be  seen  the  portraits  of  Van  der  Dues  and  Van  der 
AVerff.  The  countenances  of  these  heroes  have  nothing  warlike, 
but  appear  kindly  and  benevolent — not  without  a  shade  of 
sorrow  at  the  miseries  they  had  endured  and  witnessed,  at  the 
same  lime  full  of  that  calm  inflexible  determination  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Dutch.  A  large  picture  by  A^an  ]^rec,  of  Antwerp, 
represents  the  famous  interview  between  A-^an  der  AVcrff  and  tlie 
rioters  to  which  we  have  already  alluded;  and  there  is  another 
old  one  which  gives  a  painful  idea  of  the  scene  witliin  the  city 
when  the  provisions  arrived — crowds  rushing  with  all  tlie  eager- 
ness of  starvation  to  obtain  a  share.  Others  repi-escnt  passages 
of  domestic  suffering,  and  the  whole  certainly  bring  up  most 
vividly  before  the  mind  the  terrible  incidents  of  the  siege,  and 
the  persons  of  the  principal  actors.  There  is  besides  a  curious 
specimen  of  the  style  of  Lucas  van  Leyden — a  Last  Judgment,  in 
three  compartments — avcU  worthy  of  the  connoisseur's  attention. 

Tlie  ascent  to  the  bell-tower,  which  is  small  and  of  no  great 
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Ik  ii^^lit,  by  ladders  and  wooden  stairs,  is  by  no  means  tlic  easiest 
iii  the  world,  nor  did  we  get  np  without  receiving  sundry 
Miatclics  and  contusions,  but  tlic  scene  from  above  amply 
itpaid  us  for  these  trifling  inconveniences.    Here  the  entire  city 
aiul  its  environs  for  miles  around  are  unrolled  Itefore  us.  and 
><iuie  portion  of  this  view  we  have  endeavoured  to  transfer  to 
I  lie  annexed  engraving.  Immediately  at  our  feet  is  the  ponderous 
root'  of  the  Town-IIall,  with  its  tpmint  old  windows  and  vanes, 
to  tlic  right  is  the  main  street.    Tlic  iS'ew  Ehinc  is  seen  sweep- 
ing through  the  centre  of  the  city,  as  far  as  the  wooded  mount 
called  the  Burg;  but  the  other  branch,  the  Old  llhinc,  is 
concealed  by  the  houses.     The  two  principal  churches — the 
(•l(k'st  being  St.  Peter's,  in  which  liobinson  was  buried,  tlic 
other  dedicated  to  St.  Pancras,  in  which  is  the  se])ulchre  of  Van 
der  Ayerff — lift  their  huge  mass  above  all  inferior  buiklings. 
Hence  we  obtain  a  capital  idea  of  the  curious  variety  of  houses 
— a  large  proportion  of  pictures* lue  old  gables,  of  red  ])rich  fan- 
tastically inlaid  with  stone  work,  olden  as   the  time- of  the 
siege,  and  many  of  which  must  have  no  doubt  served  as  lial)ita- 
tioiis  for  the  Pilgrims.  Hence  too  wc  })ee])  down  into  the  narrow 
allej's  and  by-lanes,  amidst  which  the  plague  found  its  most 
congenial  haunts,  and  trace  the  sinuous  course  of  the  rivers  and 
canals,  bordered  with  tall  trees,  and  enlivened  with  old-fashioned 
scliuyts,  with   gilded  vanes  and   bright -coloured  streamers, 
lie^'ond  the  limits  of  the  city  arc  outspread  the  Polders — a 
])erfect  level  sea  of  verdure,  delicious  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon, 
dotted  with  endless  windmills  and  villages,  towers  and  spires 
rising  out  of  tufted  groves,  speckled  with  interminable  Hocks 
and  Jicrds,  and  extending  beyond  the  distant  cities  of  Delft 
and  the  Hague,  till  lost  in  bluish  haze.    J\femory  is  easily 
carried  back  to  the  period  of  the  great  siege,  when  the  wide- 
spread expanse  was  converted  into  a  vast  lake,  across  which 
the  fleet  of  boats  advanced  to  the  assistance  of  the  beleaguered 
city. 
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While  gazing  on  this  huidscape — where  the  ever-living  fresli- 
ness  of  nature  and  the  grey  hues  of  antifj^uity,  the  memory  of 
by-gone  times,  and  the  fugitive  brilliancy  of  the  passing  hour, 
mingle  so  beautifully  together — the  chimes  burst  forth ; 

"  Low  and  loud,  and  sweetly  blended, 
Low  at  times,  and  loud  at  times, 
Changing  like  a  ])oet's  rliyn\es." 

The  half-mournful,  half-lively  notes  trembled  in  the  air,  vibrating 
around  the  old  vanes  and  gables,  sometimes  breaking  out  into 
thrilling  peals,  and  then  dying  away  in  melancholy  cadence  upon 
the  distant  air.  Charles  Lamb  has  said  that  the  music  of  bells 
is  nighest  to  that  of  heaven,  and  one  might  almost  Avish  to 
live  in  Holland  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  every 
hour. 

After  descending  from  this  elevated  post,  the  next  object  that 
drew  our  attention  was  St.  Peter's  Church,  the  l)urial-place  of 
Robinson,  who,  as  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  died  in  1G25, 
some  years  after  tlie  body  of  the  Pilgrims  had  removed  to 
America.  This  church  is  of  very  ancient  foundation,  lia\ang, 
as  is  supposed,  been  built  in  1121.  Externally  it  is  a  vast, 
ponderous  pile,  with  little  architectural  beauty,  and  what  sym- 
metry it  possesses  marred  by  a  nimiber  of  small  houses  built  up 
against  it.  Through  one  of  these,  Ijclng  the  abode  of  the  verger, 
we  obtained  access  by  sundry  Avindings  and  turnings  to  tliC 
interior  of  the  sacred  ediiice.  Its  size  is  enormous,  the  nave 
having  two  aisles  on  each  side;  yet,  like  the  exterior,  it  has  little 
to  recommend  it  on  the  score  of  beauty.  In  the  days  of  Catholic 
supremacy,  its  immensity  was  relieved  with  statues  and  pictures ; 
but  all  these  evidences  of  idolatry  were  ruthlessly  swept  away  at 
the  Peformation,  and  the  building,  neatly  whitewashed — to  use 
the  words  of  Andrew  Fairscrvice — appeared  "  as  crouse  as  a  cat 
with  a'  the  fleas  kaimed  off  her." 

Here  I  had  amusing  evidence  of  the  utter  absence  of  a  feeling 
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(.f  sanctity  attacliccl  to  Protestant  cliurclies  in  I  Tolland.  Tlic 
Wttinan  who  showed  it,  on  liniling  that  I  should  he  st^nie  time 
insltle,  coolly  handed  in  some  chairs  from,  her  kitchen,  and 
hrl inking  out  a  l)asin  of  water  and  a  barrel  of  potatoes,  went  on 
juiding  the  hitter  with  tlie  greatest  pidcgm  imaginahle.  The 
shirts  and  lu'cechcs  of  her  youtliful  heir  were  meanwhile  hung 
out  to  dry  on  a  string  suspended  "between  two  ornaments,  where 
they  had  not  inrprohahly  been  w^ashcd  before  ;  and  presently  the 
young  hopeful,  in  his  WT)odcn  shoes,  came  in  clattering  from 
school,  and  romping  about;  the  sacred  editiee  thus  serving  at 
once  for  kitchen,  wash-house,  drying-ground,  and  play-ground, 
and  heaven  only  knows  what  other  profane  purposes  beside  ! 

AVc  owe  the  knowdcdge  of  Ptobinson's  bmial-place  to  the 
])crsevcring  researches  of  ]\Ir.  Sumner.     It  appears  from  the 
letter  of  Roger  White  to  the  American  Pilgrims,  quoted  by  him, 
and  dated  Leyden,  April  28th,  102;"),  that  the  venerable  pastor 
was  gradually  declining  for  several   days  before   his  death, 
"  feeling  little  or  no  pain,  yet  sensible  to  the  very  last,"  and  tliat 
he  expired  on  the  1st  of  ^Farch.    Tie  distinctly  states  that  he 
was  free  of  the  plague  which  was  at  that  time  raging  in  Pe^'den, 
so  that  his  friends  ^vcrc  enabled  to  have  free  access  to  him.  Tn 
T)lossom's  letter  to  Bradford,  we  read  that  "  he  was  taken  away 
as  fruit  falletli  before  it  was  ripe,  when  neither  length  of  days 
nor  infirmity  of  body  did  seem  to  call  for  his  end.    P^he  Pord 
even  then  took  him  away,  as  it  were  in  his  anger  ;  whom,  if  tears 
would  have  held,  he  had  remained  to  this  day."    WinsloAV,  in 
his  apoTogy,  declares  that  "  the  University  and  ministers  of  the 
city  accompanied  him  to  his  grave  with  all  their  accustomed 
solemnities,  bewailing  the  great  loss  that  not  only  that  particular 
church  had  wdiereof  he  was  pastor,  but  some  of  the  chief  of  them 
sadly  ailirmed  that  all  the  churches  of  Cln-ist  sustained  a  loss  by 
the. death  of  that  w^orthy  instrument  of  the  Gospel."  Although 
Winslow  Avas  in  America  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  and  could 
therefore  only  have  spoken  by  information,  we  should  yet  have 
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imagined  tluit  liis  iiifonnatioii  Avould  have  Lecii  correct ;  ami 
when  we  consider  tliat  KoLinson  liad  obtained  the  i'recdtjin 
of  tliG  University,  and  liad  Lecomc  a  ])roniinent  character 
through  liis  controversy  ^vitll  Episcopins,  undertaken  at  the. 
recpiest  of  the  leading  Dutch  divines,  sucli  funeral  lionours  might 
reasonahly  enough  have  been  rendered  Ijy  tliem.  j\[r.  Sunnier, 
however,  expresses  liis  douhts  as  to  tlie  fact,  especially  as  the 
plague  was  raging  in  the  city,  and  public  funerals  were  sus- 
pended. 

The  account  of  ]Mr.  Sumner's  discoveries  is  best  given  in  his 
own  words  : — 

"  It  was  not  without  some  diiriculty  tliat  I  found  at  Leyden 
the  place  of  Itubinson's  grave, .being  mish-d  at  first  by  tlie  state- 
ment of  Prince,  that  he  was  bmied  in  a  church  which  had  beeu 
granted  io  liis  congregation.  Having  sought  at  the  Stadt  House 
and  at  other  places  for  some  record,  without  success,  T  at  last,  in 
a  small  closet  attaclied  to  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter,  full 
of  old  dust-covered  volumes,  fell  upon  one  which  contained  a 
record  of  the  receipts  of  the  different  clim'ches  in  Leyden  from 
IGP)  to  1G29.  Most  of  these  receipts  were  for  burial-fees;  and 
on  looking  over  the  lists  of  each  church  for  tlie  year  1G25,  tlie 
year  of  Robinson's  death,  I  fomid  the  receipt  for  lils  interment  at 
the  Peter's  Kerk,  the  church  in  which  I  tlien  was.  The  title  of 
this  mannscript  volume  is  '  Blaffaarden  van  de  Hoofd-Kcrken, 
ad  1G19  tot  1G21) ;'  and  the  receipt  for  lioblnson's  burial,  an 
attested  fae-slmile  of  which  T  send  with  this,  is  in  the  following 
words :  — 

"  JG25,       )  (Jpciicii  cii  liucr  van  Jau  K.Dbciis, 
10  Mart.  /     cnguls  prcd(;kaiit .  .  0  liorius. 

"Open  and  hire  for  John  Koljcus, 
Englisli  preacher.  .  9  Ihjriiis. 

"  This  sum  of  nine  florins  is  the  lowest  paid  for  any  person 
whose  burial  is  recorded.     Mr.  Van  Pecker,  who,  luider  the 
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Director-General  at  tlie  Hague,  is  the  adiniulstrator  of  the  affairs 
ot'  the  cliurelies  in  Lcyden,  and  wlio  is  well  aequainted  witli  tlic 
mod'^.  of  interment  at  different  periods,  informed  me  that  tliis 
Mim  was  paid  only  for  the  hire  for  a  few  years  of  a  place  innne- 
diately  under  the  pavement,  in  one  of  a  large  nuniLer  of  square 
pits,  containing  space  sufficient  for  foiu^  cofhns.  At  the  end  of 
M-ven  years,  these  bodies  were  all  removed.  For  tomhs  Avliich 
were  walled  up,  the  prices  paid  were  much  higher,  ^i'lie  pro- 
fession of  each  person  huried  is  named  in  the  register  ;  and  those 
against  whose  names  the  receipt  of  nine  florins  is  put  were,  I 
fi)und,  invariably  persons  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  journey- 
men weavers,  &c. ;  Avhilc  others,  who  are  noted  as  nu'chanics  or 
artisans,  were  buried  in  places  of  fifteen  and  eighteen  florins. 
While  looking  over  this  record,  Mr.  Yan  Pecker  rememl»ered  that, 
previously  to  1812,  there  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Kerkmcesters  a  Gravenboeck,  or  general  ree(n-d  of  burials 
in  Lcyden.  During  that  year,  this  book  was  de])osited  among  the 
archives  at  the  Stadt  lloiise,  where  it  now  is.  The  record  of 
jiobinson's  interment,  as  it  appears  there,  1  shall  give  in  a 
note,  merely  mentioning  here,  that,  while  the  day  of  liis  death  is 
stated  in  Roger  White's  letter  to  be  the  1st  of  ]\Iareh,  the  day  of 
liis  funeral  appears  by  the  Gravenboeck  to  have  been  the  4th  of 
.March,  and  the  day  on  Avliich  the  interment  fees  were  paid 
appears  by  the  church  receipt-book  to  have  been  the  10th  of 
iAtarch." 

The  record  in  the  Gravenboeck,  or  l^ook  of  Interments,  thus 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Sumner,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  1G25. 

"  4  jNFaait. — Jau  Ivoclends,  Predicant  vau  dc  Engclsche  Gcmcciite, 
bv  het  Klocklmijs, — bcgraveu  in  dc  Pietcr's  Ivcrk. 

"  Translation. 

"John  Iloclcnds,  Preacher  of  the  English  sect,  by  the  Belfry, — 
bui'icd  in  the  i'ctcr's  Clmrcli." 
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]Mr.  Sumner  points  out  a  singular  error  committed  by  Prince, 
wlio  says, — Wlien  I  was  at  Leydcn,  in  1714,  the  most  ancient 
people,  from  tlieir  parents,  told  me  tliat  the  city  had  sucli  a 
value  for  them  (the  Pilgrims)  as  to  let  them  have  one  of  their 
churches,  in  the  chancel  whereof  he  (Uohinson)  lies  huried." 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  largest  church  in 
the  city,  capable  of  holding  many  thousand  people,  could  never 
have  been  granted  to  a  small  and  obscure  congregation  of 
foreigners,  even  if,  as  will  presently  appear,  it  were  not  ex- 
tremely questionable  whether  they  ever  received  the  grant  of  a 
place  of  worshiji. 

The  aisles  of  St.  Peter's  Church  arc  paved  with  tombstones, 
many  of  which  have  the  arnujrial  bearings  of  noble  families,  aud 
not  a  few  cover  the  remaiiis  of  distin<2'uislied  members  of  tlic 
University ;  but  the  footsteps  of  centuries  have  obliterated  tlie 
inscriptions  upon  many,  and  it  is  but  little  probable  tliat  any 
ever  bore  the  name  of  Robinson.  This  church  also  contains  the 
monuments  of  many  eminent  men,  such  as  Boerhaave,  Camper, 
and  Scaliger,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  ornaments  of  the 
University. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  first  place  sought  out  at 
Leyden  by  tlic  American  pilgrim,  would  be  tlie  church  where 
his  venerated  forefathers  w^orshlped.  He  irupiired  very  natur- 
ally for  the  old  English  church, — and  three  small  ch.apels,  the 
St.  Catherine's  Almshouse,  the  Faly  de  Bngyn  Ilof,  and  the 
Jerusalem  Ilof,  wxre  shoAvn  as  the  geuuine  localities.  .Mrs. 
Adams,  the  wife  of  President  John  jVdams,  wrote  thus  in  1780: 
"  I  would  not  omit  to  mention  that  I  visited  the  church  at 
Leyden,  in  wdiich  our  forefathers  worshipped  when  they  iled  from 
hierarchical  tyranny  and  oppression.  I  felt  a  respect  and  vener- 
ation npon  entering  the  doors,  like  Avhat  the  ancients  ])aid  to 
their  Druids."  Pity  that  so  much  genuine  enthusiasm  sliouhl 
have  been  directed  to  a  mistaken  ol)ject,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  such  is  really  the  case.    For  so  faint  was  the  im- 
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prcssion  left  by  a  handful  of  obscure  sectaries,  that  then-  separate 
existence  had  become  forgotten,  the  very  Professors  remember- 
hv^  notliing  of  them ;  and  they  liad  become  confounded  with 
another  and  distinct  congregation  of  English  Presbyterians, 
established  at  Leyden  under  the  patronage  of  the  Dutch  Govern- 
inent,  almost  at  the  very  time  the  Pilgrims  themselves  came 
tlierc.  To  this  congregation,  as  Mr.  Sumner  ascertained,  from 
examining  tlie  minute  local  histories  and  records,  the  above- 
mentioned  chapels  were  granted  —  conclusively  proving  that 
they  never  could  have  been  in  the  occupation  of  tlie  Pil- 
grims. And,  besides  the  absolute  want  of  any  positive  evi- 
dence to  sliow  that  any  other  was  ever  granted,  it  is,  in  itself, 
highly  improbable  that  such  should  have  been  the  case.  When 
tlie  Pilgrims  were  under  tlie  special  ban  of  King  James,  and 
endeavours  were  being  made  to  seize  the  j^erson  of  Prewster, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  Dutch,  who  were  on  political 
grounds  desirous  of  conciliating  the  English  monarch,  should 
have  openly  given  them  any  countenance,  or  allotted  to  them 
a  church  or  chapel.  It  has  with  far  greater  probability  been 
conjectured  that  liobinson's  house,  which  is  described  as  being 
"  large "  by  Bradford,  was  the  place  where  they  assembled  for 
their  religious  services. 

And  where  then  was  Kobinson's  house,  thus  interesting  by  so 
many  associations  ?  All  that  is  known  of  it  seems  to  be  summed 
up  in  ]\Ir.  Sumner's  extract,  from  the  burial  record  already 
cited,  viz.  that  it  was  by  the  "  Klokhuis  "  or  Belfry;  and  that 
gentleman  observes  that  Kobinson's  house  Avas  "  probably  taken 
down  a  few  years  after  his  death,  as  a  row  of  small  buildings 
now  occupies  .its  site,  which  were  put  there  about  the  year  1()5()." 
Elsewhere  he  observes,  "  that  near  the  Belfry  of  Leyden  there 
was  a  large  square,  on  one  side  alone  of  which  were  a  fcAv  houses, 
so  that  such  a  direction  was  perhaps  sufficiently  explicit." 
Singidarly  enough,  I  could  hear  of  no  such  building  in  Jjcyden 
as  the  "Klokhuis,"  or,  in  Frencli,  "Clocher;"  it  is  not  to  be 
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found  on  tlic  map  of  tlic  city,  nor  did  I  sec  any  edifice  that 
appeared  to  answer  to  tlie  purpose.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to 
tliink  it  must  cither  liave  been  pulled  dowii^  or  that  the  tower  ot" 
St.  Peter's  Church,  now  fallen  down,  Avas  the  belfry  alluded 
to.  In,  front  of  this  clmreh  there  is  a  S(puire,  full  of  trees  and 
houses  only  on  one  side  of  it,  tliougli  a  public  otlice  occupies 
the  other.  It  is^  I  fear,  as  imp(»ssible  witli  certainty  to  discover 
the  house  of  Robinson,  even  if  left  standing,  as  it  is  to  iix  upon 
his  grave. 

4'he  "  Jerusalem  Ilof,"  which  so  many  have  supposed  to  be 
the  genuine  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  is  situated  on  a  small  canal, 
called  the  Broedertges  Gracht,  and  has  on  its  iVont  wall  the  arms 
of  the  Brewers.  It  was  granted,  J\lr.  Sunnier  observes,  to  the 
English  Presbyterian  Church  in  1G22,  three  years  befjre  the 
death  of  Robinson,  and  he  justly  observes  that  had  it  been 
previously  in  possession  of  the  Pilgrims,  it  is  im])robable  they 
could  have  been  driven  out  of  it  to  make  room  for  another.  It 
may  be  added,  that  though  there  is  a  printed  list  of  the  Presby- 
terian preachers,  no  notice  of  Robinson  or  his  congregation 
could  be  discovered  in  the  records. 

A  brief  notice  is  due  to  the  University,  of  which  Rcdjinson 
became  a  member.  Founded,  as  already  stated,  shortly  after  the 
memorable  siege,  it  soon  became  famous  throughout  iMu'ope. 
^lost  of  its  eminent  men  are  known  only  to  Dutch  literature  and 
science;  but  Boerhaavc,  the  Hippocrates  of  late  years.  Camper, 
whose  discoATries  formed  a  prelude  to  those  of  Cuvier,  Arminius, 
Episcopius,  Grotius,  Vossius,  Descartes,  Scaliger,  and  Sal- 
masius,  enjoy  an  European  reputation.  P'he  buildings  of  the 
University  show  but  poorly  after  the  splendid  foundations  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  l)ut  the  i\ruseiun  of  Natural  ]listory  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  in  Europe ;  that  C)f  Jilgyptian  and  other 
antifpiities,  situated  in  the  Breedstraat,  is  well  Avortliy  of  in- 
spection. There  is  also  a  curious  collection  illustrating  the  stale 
of  Japan.  The  Botanical  Gardens  have  been  greatly  enlarged,  and 
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firm  a  ilrliglitful  and  instructive  promcnado.  The  exi>tence  ot 
this  rniversity  -ivcs  a  tone  of  retinemeur  to  Levdcn.  a<  nu;ny 
r.uniHcs  of  high  rc.-pectahility  have  settled  tliere.  in  order  to  avail 
thcinselves  of  its  educati(jnal  advantages. 

I'efurc  leaving  Leyden.  we  walked  out  to  tln'Se  spots  in  the 
environs  connected  with  the  great  siege.  Leaving  the  eit}'  hy  the 
W'itport,  we  followed  the  outer  side  of  the  canal  encircling  the 
t<'\sii,  which,  as  before  observed,  is  now  laid  out  as  a  puljlic 
walk,  elevated  some  trifling  degree  above  the  level  of  the 
neighbouring  marshes.  It  is  bordered  by  one  of  those  stagnant 
ditches — in  Holland  perfectly  innumerable — covered  with  green, 
and  adorned  with  flowering  reeds^  and  white  and  yellow  lilies. 
Numerous  pleasure  gardens,  laid  out  with  shady  plantations  and 
tufts  of  roses  and  carnations,  abut  ujion  this  ditch,  and  there 
is  invariably  a  trim  pleasure-house  or  pavilion  directly  o\cr- 
lianging  it  ;  the  sight  of  stagnant  water,  and  tho  smell  arising 
iVom  it,  Ijcing,  as  some  facetious  traveller  has  ol)ser\  ed,  no  doubt 
peculiarly  congenial  to  the  constitution  of  a  Dutchman.  In  ubniit 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  reached  a  spot  called  i.ammen,  where  stood 
the  last  entrenchment  from  which  the  half-tlrowncd  S[)aniards 
beat  a  retreat.  Hence  retracing  our  steps  to  the  promenade,  we 
continued  to  follow  it  for  a  considerable  distance,  crossing  both 
branches  of  the  Rhine,  and  then  turning  down  a  lane,  soon 
reached  the  "  Spaniard's  Bridge,"  as  it  is  called,  from  being 
the  advanced  post  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction. 

But  to  return  to  the  Pilgrims.  During  their  sojourn  at  Leyden, 
they  were  joined  by  two  personages  destined  henceforth  to  occupy 
an  important  position  in  their  aflairs.  The  flrst  was  Ca])laiu 
i\rylcs  8tandish,  whose  origin  and  character  have  been  already 
noticed,  and  who,  falling  in  with  Jxobinson  and  liis  flock,  was 
induced,  cither  from  sympathy  with  their  princi])les,  or  by  the 
love  of  stirring  adventure,  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  tluuii,  and 
accompany  them  to  the  New  AVorld.  'J'he  second  was  }^\\\ 
Edward  Winslow,  a  gentleman  of  good  family  at  Dnutw  ich,  in 
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Worcestershire,  wlio  witli  liis  wife  liappciied  to  Le  travelling  on 
the  Continent,  and  who,  already  in  all  probability  a  Puritan, 
arrived  at  Leyden  in  1G17,  where  he  became  an  influential  member 
of  llobinson's  church,  three  years  Ijcfore  their  departure  for 
America. 

Among  the  friends  and  associates  of  Eobinson,  when  at  Leyden, 
was  Henry  Jacob,  who  had  also  been  a  minister  of  the  English 
church,  and  beneficed  at  Clieriton  in  Kcmt,  and  liad  like  him 
become  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Independents.  It  would 
a])])ear  that  a  body  of  these  separatists  had  been  formed  in 
Soulhwark,  whose  pastor,  John  Greenwood,  was  thrown  into 
prison  for  his  principles.  lacing  one  day  visited  by  his  friend  aiul 
fellow-collegian,  Henry  Barrowe,  the  jailor  turned  the  key  upon 
them  both.  Barrowe  was  then  carried  before  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  Arclibishop  AVhitgift,  and  persisting  in  the  asser- 
tion and  defence  of  his  principles,  became  a  fellow-captive  with 
Greenwood.  Twice  w^erc  these  resolute  confessors  taken  to  the 
foot  of  the  gallows,  but  refusing  to  recant,  were  finally  executed 
at  Tyburn.  Another  martyr  to  the  same  cause  Avas  John  Penry, 
executed  at  Southwark  in  1593.  These  cruelties  were  of  no 
avail,  for  others  were  ready  to  take  up  the  same  cause  with 
unflinching  courage.  8uch  was  Francis  Johnson,  who  while  in 
prison  wrote  a  treatise  in  honour  of  separation.  Jacob,  who  Iiad 
written  in  defence  of  the  church,  engaged  in  controversy  with 
Johnson,  and  at  length  became  a  convert  to  his  principles.  lie 
visited  llobinson,  who  no  doul)t  confirmed  him  in  liis  views, 
and  retinning  to  England,  collected  together  the  scattered 
members  of  the  Southwark  conc;reG,'ation,  and  formed  a  fresh 
church  after  the  Independent  model,  which  has  subsisted  to  the 
present  day.  He  escaped  the  fate  of  his  predecessors,  and  after 
remaining  in  Southwark  eight  years,  at  length  joined  the  Eeyden 
pilgrims,  and  died  among  them. 

What  Avas  the  state  of  tlic  Ivnglish  exiles  during  their  twelve 
years'  residence  in  Holland?    The  most  probable  supposition 
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WMiilil  l)C,  that  altliougli,  free  from  the  persecution  tliey  were 
t.xjK.sed  to  in  England,  tliey  might  rehitively — and  In-adford 
says  tliey  did — "  continue  many  years  in  a  comfortal)le  condition, 
ciijoyiiig  nuich  SAveet  and  deliglitful  society,  and  s})iritual  comfort 
togetlier  in  tlic  ways  of  God;"  yet  that  their  worklly  circum- 
stances were  for  the  most  part  "bordering  on  indigence  and  priA'a- 
lion.  If,  wlien  at  Amsterdam,  tliey  had  to  fear  the  "grim  and 
grizelled  face  of  poverty,"  it  must  have  required  a  constant 
j^trugglc  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  at  Leyden.  This  is, 
indeed,  plainly  stated  by  Bradford  as  one  of  the  reasons  which 
led  tliem  to  desire  a  removal.  "  They  found,"  he  says,  "  and  saw 
hy  experience,  the  hardness  of  the  place  to  he  such  as  few  in  com- 
parison would  come  to  them,  and  fewer  that  would  hide  it  out 
and  continue  with  them;  and  this  because  they  "could  not 
endure  the  great  labour  and  hard  fare,  with  other  inconveniences, 
which  they  underwent  and  were  contented  with."  l)ut  though 
lliey  loved  their  persons,  and  approved  tlieir  cause,  and  lionoured 
their  sufferings,  yet  they  left  them  as  it  were  wee|)ing,  as  Or[)ali 
did  lier  mother-in-law  Naomi,  or  as  those  liomans  did  Cato  in 
Utica,  who  desired  to  be  excused  and  borne  witli,  tliouf/Ji  tlu  ij 
could  not  all  be  Catos.  Many,  indeed,  prelerred  prisons  in 
England  rather  than  liberty  in  Holland  ickh  iJiese  aJJUcfions. 
Moreover,  those  who  bore  up  against  tlieir  trials  while  in  tlie 
strength  of  manhood,  yet  were  overtaken  by  old  age,  which 
"  their  great  and  continual  labours,  with  other  trials  and  sorrows, 
hastened  before  the  time;"  so  that  it  Avas  too  evident,  in  a  few 
years  more,  they  "would  scatter  by  the  pressure  of  necessity,  or 
sink  under  their  burdens,  or  both."  A  melancholy  picture 
this  indeed ! 

That  they  enjoyed  tlie  respect  and  confidence  of  the  town's 
people  for  their  honest,  hard-working  qualities,  we  ha\'e  tlie 
evidence  of  Bradford,  who  also  tells  us  that,  shortly  before  they 
came  away,  the  magistrates  gave  honourable  testimony  to  their 
peaceable  disposition,  by  thus  reproving  the  French  Protestants: 
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"  These  Englisli,"  said  tliey,  "  have  lived  among  us  now  this 
twelve  years,  and  yet  we  never  had  any  suit  or  aeeusation  eonie 
against  any  of  them  ;  while  your  strifes  and  (juarrels  are  con- 
tinual." Yet  that,  further  than  this  approval,  they  received  any 
sj)eeial  })rotcction  or  favour,  would  Lc  very  iniprobaLle,  inasnuicli 
as  the  animosity  of  King  James  pursued  them  to  tlieir 
retreat,  and  by  the  intiuenec  which  he  exercised  through  his 
ambassador  over  the  magistrates,  Avould  have  prevented  any  open 
recognition  or  patronage  on  their  part. 

ik'sides  the  pressure  of  poverty,  they  liad  the  grief  to  see  tliat 
as  their  children  grew  u[),  they  began  unavoidably  to  indjibe 
li  tincture  of  the  numners  ])revailing  around  them — far  freer  than 
was  agreeable  to  their  rigid  notions  of  separation  from  the 
])leasures  of  the  world.  If  wo  may  judge  from  the  favourite 
representations  of  Dutch  masters,  though  painted  at  a  somewhat 
later  date,  the  boors  of  Holland  were  as  much  addicted  to 
driidving  and  revelry  as  the  peasantry  of  England  ;  and  to  live 


amidst  such  scenes  and  groups  as  the  piMicil  of  dV-niers  has  here 
depicted,  must  have  vexed  the  austere  spirits  of  the  Pilgrims  as 
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imu-li  as  the  wakes  and  bull-baitings  of  tlic  mother  country. 
Some  of  the  younger  members,  pcrliaps,  recoiling  from  their 
♦•xtremc  strictness  as  an  insupportable  yoke,  became  dissolute 
and  reckless,  and  a  sorrow  and  scandal  to  their  families. 
Aiiuther  cause  of  concern  was,  that  the  Sabbath  was  so  loosely 
ohscrved  in  Holland.  It  is  well  known  tliat  the  Protestant 
I'hurches  of  the  Continent  permitted  a  part  of  that  day  to  be 
(h'N'oted  to  exercise  and  recreation  ;  and  we  have  already  said 
that  tlie  heads  of  the  Church  of  England  had  published  a  "  Book 
of  Sports,"  prescribing  what  amusements  sliould  be  held  lawful 
after  service.  But  this  was  a  laxity  of  practice  wliicli  shocked 
tlic  ideas  of  the  Puritans  and  Separatists,  formed  as  they  were 
rather  after  the  Old  than  New  Testament  model,  and  they  dreaded 
its  contagious  influence  upon  the  morals  of  their  own  children. 
It  became  evident,  in  short,  that  if  they  desired  to  transmit  to 
their  descendants  that  policy  and  those  manners  to  which  they 
Avere  devotedly  attached,  they  must  withdraw  to  a  scene  where 
they  could  do  so  without  any  fear  of  interruption. 

This  desire  was  strengthened  by  a  most  honourable  motive — 
patriotic  regard  to  the  country  which  had  driven  them  forth. 
Persecuted  as  they  had  been  at  home,  and  even  followed  across 
the  sea  by  the  spiteful  animosity  of  James,  they  were  yet  proud 
of  the  name  of  Englishmen,  and  justly  feared  lest  their  descend- 
ants should  gradually  be  absorbed  amidst  a  nation  of  foreigners, 
until  all  trace  of  their  origin  was  dissipated.  "  Lastly,"  (and 
whicli  was  not  the  least,)  to  use  the  words  of  Bradford,  "  a  great 
hope  and  inward  zeal  they  had  of  laying  some  good  foundation, 
or,  at  least,  to  make  some  way  thereunto,  for  the  pro})agating  and 
advancing  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  Cln'ist  in  these  remote 
parts  of  tlie  worhl ;  yea,  though  they  should  be  but  as  ste})piug- 
stones  luito  others  for  performing  of  so  great  a  Avork." 

^Foved  by  considerations  thus  urgent,  many  of  the  leading 
men  had  long  nourished  a  project  for  emigrating  to  some  part  of 
Amei-ica,  where  they  might  lay  the  foundation  of  a  state  to  be 
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modelled  after  their  own  peculiar  policy,  and  where  the  language 
and  laws  of  their  native  land  might  happily  be  perpetuated.  No 
sooner  was  this  design  made  known,  than  it  threw  the  little  com- 
munity into  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement.  On  one  hand, 
the  sanguine  and  adventurous  endeavoured  to  stir  up  their 
brethren  to  undertake  so  glorious  an  enterprise ;  but  on  the 
other,  the  imagination  of  the  timid  pictured  a  long  catalogue 
of  the  most  formidable  obstacles.  Tlie  perils  and  fatigue  of  a 
long  voyage  across  a  stormy  ocean,  to  which  it  was  feared  the 
more  aged  and  delicate  might  prove  unequal,  were  alone  enough 
to  deter  them ;  but,  supposing  the  voyage  to  be  happily  accom- 
plished, they  would  then  be  oidy  on  the  threshold  of  their 
troubles.  Famine,  nakedness,  and  cold,  the  deleterious  influence 
of  a  different  air  and  an  inferior  diet,  and,  above  all,  the  dread  of 
the  savage  tribes,  of  whose  barbarous  cruelties  too  many  in- 
stances had  already  been  given  in  the  plantation  of  Virginia, 
filled  their  minds  with  dismal  and  terrifying  anticipations. 
Finally,  the  great  expense  to  be  incurred — their  past  experience 
of  the  misery  of  a  removal — and  the  apprehension  lest,  after  all 
their  sacriticcs,  the  enterprise  should,  like  so  many  preceding 
ones,  turn  out  a  ftiilurc — increased  their  rehictance  to  undertake 
this  second  and  more  distant  emigration. 

At  length,  however,  the  bolder  counsel  prevailed,  and  the 
majority  determined  to  embrace  it.  But  whither  to  go,  was 
the  next  question.  The  Dutch,  it  is  said,  on  learning  their 
intention  to  emigrate,  were  so  loth  to  part  with  such  useful 
and  peaceable  refugees,  that  they  ollered  to  settle  them  upon 
the  soil  of  Zealand ;  or,  if  they  persisted  in  their  desire  to 
go  abroad,  ofTered  them  favourable  terms  to  join  their  infaTit 
settlement  of  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson  river,  discovered  in  1G09  by  Henry  Hudson, 
an  English  captain.  Sir  Walter  Ivaleigh  depicted  Guiana  in 
colours  so  glowing — as  a  paradise  where  nature  produced  spon- 
taneously all  that  was  necessary  for  human  enjoyment— that  the 
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imagination  of  not  a  few  was  dazzled  with  tlic  splendid  picture. 
\]\\t  the  more  sober  among  tlicm  reflected  that  a  tropical  climate 
was  enervating  to  the  English  constitntion,  and  that  besides  they 
woukl  be  in  too  close  proximity  to  the  Spaniards,  tlie  natural 
•  ■nemy  of  all  Protestants.  The  settlements  in  A'^irginia  were  next 
jiroposed,  but  in  them  Episcopalianism  had  been  exclusively  esta- 
blislied  by  law  ;  and  it  was  justly  objected  that  tliey  miglit  as  well 
or  better  return  to  England  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  king  and 
l)isliops,  than  expose  themselves  to  their  fury  in  a  distant  land, 
where,  if  persecuted,  they  could  meet  neither  succour,  nor  defence, 
nor  refuge.  Every  way  tliey  seemed  hedged  in  and  crippled.  A 
single  opening  at  length  ap])eared — it  was  to  settle  in  some  place 
by  themselves,  within  the  territory  of  tlie  Virginia  Company,  and 
to  obtain  from  his  ]\Iajesty,  if  possible,  a  special  dispensation  of 
freedom  of  religion  in  this  their  new  abode.  Tliis  resolution  being 
taken,  liobcrt  Cusliman  and  John  Carver,  two  influential  members 
whose  names  for  the  flrst  time  come  forward  in  tlic  story,  were 
sent  over  to  London  to  negotiate  with  the  Virginia  Company. 

TJie  sea-board  of  Nortli  America  liad  been  parcelh'd  out  by 
James  to  two  se])aratc  Companies,  one  of  which  had  liberty 
to  colonize  from  the  34th  to  the  45th  degree  of  latitude,  and 
tlie  second  Company  from  the  oSth  to  tlie  45th.  It  was  to 
tlie  first  Company  that  the  agents  of  the  Pilgrims  applied,  and 
far  from  meeting  with  any  difliculty,  were  welcomed  by  them  as 
a  very  desirable  body  of  settlers.  But  it  was  far  otherwise  Avlien 
they  sought  to  obtain  a  special  promise  of  liberty  of  worship  from 
the  king;  for  James's  hatred  to  Puritans  and  Separatists  liad 
attained  the  very  climax  of  bitterness,  and  the  most  vigorous 
edicts  had  lately  been  issued  against  them.  It  was  hardly  then 
to  be  expected  that  he  should  concede  to  a  body  of  men,  already 
the  special  objects  of  his  dislike,  a  privilege  which  lie  had  reso- 
lutely denied  to  them  in  England.  Sir  luhvin  Sandys  and  other 
leading  personages  connected  with  the  Company,  used  all  their 
influence  to  induce  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Archbishop  of 
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Canterbury  to  soften  the  intlexi1)lc  resolution  of  tlic  king;  but  all 
that  could  be  obtained  was  a  verbal  promise,  tliat  "  provided  tliey 
carried  tliemseives  peaceably,  no  molestation  should  be  oilerc'd 
them  on  religious  grounds."  To  many  this  tacit  assurance  of 
innnunity  seemed  far  from  satisfactory;  but  by  others  it  was 
justly  observed  that  if  the  khig  and  coimcil  should  desire  to  per- 
secute them,  "  a  seal  as  broad  as  the  house  floor"  would  l)e  but 
11  sorry  protection,  and  that  here,  as  in  all  instances,  they  nuist 
rely  on  the  guidance  of  Providence. 

Here  we  light  upon  another  curious  link  traced  by  the  critical 
research  of  jMr.  Hunter.  It  would  clearly  appear  that  there  was 
a  family  connexion  between  Ib-ewster  and  Sir  h^dwin  Sandys, 
which,"  as  he  observes,  "  may  account  f)r  the  /.eal  which  Sir 
Edwin  showed  in  the  cause  when  BrcAVster  applied  to  him  for 
assistance  in  1617,  when  Sandys  was  treasurer,  or  at  least  an  in- 
fluential member,  of  the  Virginia  Company.  It  was  then  chiefly 
by  Sir  Edwin's  influence  at  court  ^hat  the  dilliculties  were  over- 
come, and  the  church  then  at  Leydtm  obtained  the  king's  per- 
mission to  remove  to  New  England,  and  live  there  as  subjects  to 
his  ]\Iajesty,  but  with  the  full  permission  to  enjoy  all  ])Ossible 
religious  freedom.  This  early  connexion  of  Brewster  with  the 
family  of  Sandys  shows  us  the  fitness  of  the  selection  of  him  by 
the  church  to  negotiate  the  business  in  London,  if  we  nuiy  not 
even  go  so  far  as  to  presume  that  Brewster  saw,  in  the  influence 
which  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  possessed  in  the  affairs  of  the  Virginia 
Company,  that  a  favourable  moment  had  arrived  for  gaining  the 
permission  which  it  was  known  the  court  was  too  unwilling  to 
grant.  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,"  adds  .Mr.  Hunter,  "  was  a  person  of 
a  dee])ly  religious  turn  of  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  what  in 
these  days  would  be  called  a  llhcral,  both  in  theology  and 
political  science.  In  the  next  generation  his  family  were  among 
the  sternest  opponents  of  the  measures  of  the  king.  How 
heartily  he  entered  into  the  design  a])|)ears  from  a  letter  to 
Ilobinson  and  Brewster,  dated  November  loth,  1017,  printed  in 
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lliilibard's  Ilistoiy.  'And  so  I  betake  you,  with  the  design 
wliii.li  [  hope  verily  is  the  work  of  God,  to  the  gTacious  protection 
and  hlessing  of  the  lloiy  Ghost.'  " 

Through  the  influence  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandj's,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  SirKoLert  Naunton,  was  induced  to  a])ply  to  King  James, 
entreating  him  to  give  iiis  countenance  to  the  Separatists,  skil- 
fidly  representing  to  liis  ^fajesty  the  political  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  his  compliance.  James  said  that  it  was  a  good 
notion,  and  then  asking  wliat  profits  might  arise  from  tlie  scheme, 
it  was  answered,  Fishing;  to  wdiieli  he  replied,  ^vith  his  ordinary 
asseveration, — "  So  God  have  my  soul,  'tis  an  honest  trade  ;  'twas 
the  apostles'  own  calling."  And  not  ordy  was  it  apostolic,  but 
profitable  withal, — the  cod  fisheries,  both  by  the  ]^^rench  and 
Knglish,  having  hitherto  been  the  chief  inducements  for  visiting 
the  northern  coasts  of  America,  upon  which  none  but  small 
fishing  stations  had  yet  been  established.  And  thus  it  long 
continued  to  he  after  the  settlement  at  Plymoutli.  Tliere  is  an 
anecdote  to  this  purpose  of  one  who  was  addressing  some  of  the 
northern  settlers  in  a  religio-patriotic  vein,  wlien  lie  was  drily 
interrupted  by  one  of  the  hearers — "  Sir,  you  mistake  the  matter; 
you  think  you  arc  speaking  to  the  people  of  the  liay — our  chief 
end  here  was  to  catch  fish." 

The  affair  was  not  settled  without  much  anxious  correspon- 
dence and  negotiation.  A  statement  of  their  religious  views, 
conforming  in  the  main  to  the  French  Iieformed  (Jhurchcs,  but 
distinctly  asserting  the  main  princijde  of  Congregationalism,  was 
submitted  to  the  Privy  Council.  To  the  Company  Avas  sent  also 
a  declaration  of  their  motives  and  expectations,  so  interesting 
th.at  we  shall  quote  it  in  full : — 

L  "  AVe  verily  believe  and  trust  the  Tjord  is  with  us,  unto 
whom  and  whose  service  we  have  given  ourselves  in  many  trials  ; 
and  that  he  will  graciously  prosper  our  endeavours  according  to 
the  simjdicity  of  our  hearts  therein. 

II.  '-AVe  are  Avell  a\ caned  from  the  delicate  milk  of  our  mother 
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country,  and  inured  to  the  difficulties  of  a  liard  and  strange  land, 
wliicli  yet  in  great  part  our  hourly  patience  overcomes. 

Til.  "  The  people  are,  for  the  body  of  tlieni,  iiulustrious  and  fru- 
gal, we  think  wc  may  safely  say,  as  any  body  ofpeoplc  in  the  world, 

IV.  "  We  are  knit  together  as  a  body  in  a  more  strict  and 
sacred  bond  and  covenant  of  the  Lord,  of  the  violation  Avliereof 
we  make  great  conscience,  and  by  virtue  ^w^hercof  we  do  hold 
ourselves  straitly  tied  to  all  care  of  cacli  other's  good,  and  of  the 
wliole  by  every,  and  so  mutual. 

V.  "  And,  lastly,  it  is  not  with  us  as  with  other  men,  whom 
small  things  can  discourage,  or  small  discontentments  cause  to 
wish  themselves  at  home  again.  AVe  know  our  entertainment  in 
r^ngland  and  Holland.  AV^e  shall  much  prejudice  both  our  arts 
and  means  by  removal,  where,  if  we  should  be  driven  to  retm-n, 
wc  should  not  hope  to  recover  our  present  helps  and  comforts, 
neither  indeed  look  ever  to  attain  the  like  in  any  other  place 
during  our  lives,  wliicli  arc  now  drawing  toward  their  period." 

At  length  this  long  and  weary  business,  further  protracted  by 
dissensions  in  the  Virginia  Company,  drew  to  a  close.  A  patent 
was  granted  under  their  seal,  and  certain  conditions  mutually 
agreed  upon.  These  bore  very  hard  upon  the  poor  exiles,  and 
tliat  they  should  have  been  obliged  to  submit  to  them  sufficiently 
proved  the  scantiness  of  their  resources.  Each  adult  was  to  be 
'  rated  at  the  value  of  ten  pounds,  and  that  smn  to  be  accounted  a 
single  share.  At  the  expiration  of  seven  years,  the  capital  and 
prolits  Avcre  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  adventurers,  even 
including  the  houses  and  lands  of  the  planters.  This  last  condi- 
tion was  very  distressing,  but  peremptorily  insisted  on  by  the 
merchants,  and  "  necessity  having  no  law,  the  emigrants  were 
constrained  to  be  silent." 

The  terms  agreed  upon  were  as  follows  : — 

I.  The  adventurers  and  planters  do  agree,  that  every  person 
that  goeth,  being  sixteen  years  old  and  upwaicls,  be  rated  at  ten 
pounds,  and  that  ten  pounds  be  accounted  a  single  share. 
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II.  That  lie  tliat  goctli  in  person,  and  furnislictli  liimself  out 
with  ten  pounds,  either  in  money  or  other  provisions,  be  accounted 
as  liaving  twenty  pounds  in  stock,  and  in  the  division  shall 
receive  a  double  share. 

III.  The  persons  transported  and  the  adventurers  shall  con- 
tinue their  joint-stock  and  partnership  the  space  of  seven  years, 
except  some  unexpected  impediments  do  cause  the  Avhole  Com- 
pany to  agree  otherwise,  during  which  time  all  profits  and 
heiielits  that  are  gotten  by  trade,  traffic,  trucking,  working, 
fisliiiig,  or  any  other  means,  of  any  other  person  or  persons, 
shall  remain  still  in  the  common  stock  imtil  the  division. 

IV.  That  at  their  coming  there,  they  shall  choose  out  such  a 
number  of  lit  persons  as  may  furnish  their  ships  and  boats  for 
fishing  upon  the  sea;  employing  the  rest  in  their  several  faculties 
upon  the  land,  as  building  houses,  tilling  and  planting  the 
ground,  and  making  such  commodities  as  shall  Itc  nu)st  useful 
for  the  colony. 

V.  That  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years,  the  capital  and  the 
profits,  viz.  the  houses,  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  be  cfpially 
divided  among  the  adventurers.  If  any  debt  or  detriment  con- 
cerning this  adventure   [the  rest  wanting.] 

VI.  "Whosoever  cometh  to  the  colony  herciifter,  or  puttetli 
anything  into  the  stock,  shall,  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years,  be 
allowed  proportionally  to  the  time  of  his  so  doing. 

VII.  He  that  shall  carry  his  wife,  or  children,  or  servants, 
shall  be  allowed  for  every  person,  now  aged  sixteen  years  and 
upwards,  a  single  share  in  the  division,  or  if  he  ])r()vides  them 
necessaries,  a  double  share,  or  if  they  be  between  ten  years  old 
and  sixteen,  then  two  of  them  to  be  reckoned  for  a  person,  both 
in  transportation  and  division. 

VIII.  That  such  children  that  now  go,  and  are  under  the  age 
of  ten  years,  have  no  other  share  in  the  division  than  fifty  acres 
of  unmanured  land. 

IX.  That  such  persons  as  die  before  the  seven  }'ears  be 
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expired,  tlieir  executors  to  have  tlieir  parts  or  shares  at  tlic 
division,  proportioiiably  to  tlic  time  of  their  lite  in  tlie  coh)iiy. 

X.  Tliat  all  such  persons  as  are  of  the  colony,  are  to  have 
meat,  drink,  and  apparel,  and  all  provisions  out  of  the  connnoii 
stock  and  goods  of  the  said  colony. 

The  difference  between  the  conditions  thus  expressed,  and  the 
former  before  their  alteration,  stood  in  these  two  points  :  first, 
that  the  liouses  and  lands  im|)roved,  es[)ecially  gardens  and 
liome  tields,  should  remain  undivided,  Avholly  to  tlie  planters, 
at  the  seven  years'  end;  secondly,  that  the  ])lanters  shoidd 
have  two  days  in  the  week  for  their  own  private  em])loyment, 
for  the  comfort  of  themselves  and  their  families,  especially  such 
as  had  them  to  take  care  for.  The  alterin;"-  of  these  two  con- 
ditions  was  very  alllictivc  to  the  minds  of  such  as  were  con- 
cerned in  the  voyage.  But  Mr.  Cushman,  their  principal  agent, 
answered  the  complaints  peremptorily,  that  indess  they  had  so 
ordered  the  conditions,  the  whole  design  would  have  fallen  to 
the  ground,  and  necessity,  they  said,  having  no  law,  they  were 
constrained  to  be  silent.  The  poor  planters  met  with  much 
difficulty  botli  before  and  after  the  expiring  of  the  seven  years, 
and  found  much  trouble  in  making  accounts  with  the  adven- 
turers about  the.  division,  at  which  time,  though  those  that 
adventured  their  money  were  no  great  gainers,  yet  those  that 
adventured  their  lives  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  plan- 
tation ^vere  by  much  the  greatest  sufferers. 

These  preliminaries  being  settled,  the  question  arose — Since 
all  who  were  willing  could  not  immediately  get  ready,  which 
of  them  should  go  forth  as  pioneers  to  open  a  ])ath  for  their 
brethren?  A  day  was  solemnly  set  apart  for  this  selection,  and 
Jtobinson  took  occasion  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the  aspi- 
rants. The  youngest  and  strongest  might  naturally  be  expected 
to  volunteer,  and  among  these  was  William  Bradford.  As  it 
was  agreed  that  llobinson  himself  should  remain  at  Leyden  witli 
those  who  were  to  be  left  behind,  Brewster,  though  imordained, 
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was  chosen  to  fulfil  tlic  office  of  minister.  WinsloAv  and  his 
wile,  Carver,  and  Cushnian,  who  had  conducted  the  negotiations 
ti»  an  issue,  and  last,  but  not  least.  Captain  ]\ryles  Standish, 
a  man  of  courage  and  conduct,  and  a  main  stay  in  the  e\'ent  of 
hiistiUties  with  the  Indians,  prepared  themselves  for  the  arduous 
tiiterprise. 

Those  who  had  decided  to  go  now  threw  tlieir  little  proj^crty 
into  the  common  stock,  in  order  to  meet  the  exi)enses  uf  the 
voyage,  and  gathering  together  any  articles  of  furniture  endeared 
to  them  by  old  associations,  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  set 
out.  The  list  included  men  of  all  ages,  and  of  different  ranks 
and  circumstances.  Thomas  Weston,  agent  for  the  Merchants, 
now  came  from  London  to  conclude  the  final  arranci'ement ;  and 
Carver  and  Cuslnnan  were  again  sent  over — the  form<;r  to  Soulli- 
ampton,  the  latter  to  London — to  receive  tlie  necessary  funds, 
and  to  make  preparations  fur  the  vo}'age.  Two  .-mall  vessels 
liad  been  purchased — one  in  Holland,  called  the  "  fSpeedwell," 
of  oidy  sixty  tons  burthen,  partly  to  serve  as  a  trans])()rt,  and 
partly  as  a  fishing  boat,  f)r  service  in  America;  the  other, 
called  the  "  ^Mayflower,"  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  tons  IjuriluMi, 
was  to  await  their  arrival  in  England,  where  it  was  ]/robable 
tliey  would  be  joined  by  a  fcw^  of  their  fellow-separatists  from 
London. 

All  things  being  at  lengtli  aiTanged,  those  wlio  had  decided  to 
go  prepared  for  their  long  voyage.  The  brief  notices  of  the  |)arting 
scene  given  by  Winslow  and  Ijradford,  eye-witnesses  and 
sharers  uf  its  bitterness,  possess  a  biblical  simplicity  and  patlios 
far  beyond  the  most  laboured  deseri])tiun.  Su  being  ready  to 
depart,"  says  the  latter,  "  they  bad  a  day  of  sulenui  humiliation, 
their  pastor  taking  his  text  from  Ezra  viii.  21  :  '  And  there,  at 
the  river,  by  Ahava,  I  proclaimed  a  fast,  that  w^e  might  humble 
ourselves  before  our  God,  and  seek  a  right  way  f  )r  us  and  f  >r 
our  children,  and  for  all  our  suijstance.' "  AVinslow  further 
narrates,  that  ''when  the  ship  was  ready  to  carry  us  awav,  the 
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brethren  tliat  stayed  at  Leyden  feasted  us  tliat  were  to  go  at 
our  pastor's  house,  being  hirge,  where  we  refreshed  ourselves, 
after  tears,  witli  singing  of  psabus,  making  joyfid  melody  in  our 
hearts  as  well  as  with  the  voiee,  there  being  many  of  this  con- 
gregation very  expert  in  music,  and  indeed  it  was  the  sweetest 
melody  that  ever  mine  ears  heard."  "  And  the  time  being  come 
that  they  must  depart,  they  were  accompanied  with  the  most  of 
their  brethren  out  of  the  city,  inito  a  town  sundryjiniles  off,  called 
Delfthaven,  where  the  ship  lay  ready  to  receive  them.  So  they 
left  that  goodly  and  pleasant  city,  which  had  been  their  resting- 
place  near  twelve  years.  But  they  knew  they  were  pilgrims, 
and  looked  not  much  to  those  things,  but  lifted  their  eyes  to 
heaven,  their  dearest  country,  and  quieted  their  spirits." 

On  their  way  from  Leyden  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  the 
Pilgrims  must  have  passed  directly  through  the  fine  old  city  of 
Delft.  Twenty  years  ago  the  writer  found  its  gates  still  standing, 
and  committed  them  to  his  sketch-book ;  and  they  are  now 
produced  as  a  curious  specimen  of  the  old  Dutch  fortifications, 
and  as  a  halting-place  of  the  exiles  on  their  melancholy  way, 
exactly  as  it  was  in  their  time — the  canal  being  that  which 
passes  through  the  city  from  Leyden  to  Delfthaven.  These 
ancient  gates,  of  mingled  brick  and  stone,  and  pierced  above  and 
below  with  holes  for  musketry,  wdth  machicolations  and  port- 
cidlises,  recall  the  terrible  days  of  the  Spanish  struggle.  There 
is  a  painting  of  them  in  the  gallery  at  the  Hague,  showing  a 
third  gate,  demolished  at  the  time  of  the  author's  first  visit ;  and, 
since  that  time,  the  whole  have  been  swept  away.  These  gates 
are  besides  curious,  as  showing  the  style  of  architectm-e  intro- 
duced by  the  Hollanders  into  America.  Such  were  the  gables 
that  adorned  the  cities  of  New  Amsterdam  and  Fort  Orange 
(New  York  and  Albany)  in  the  primitive  days  of  the  Dutch 
dominion  ;  and  some  lingering  traces  of  them  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  those  cities — relics  of  the  olden  time,  which  tlie  antirpiary 
delights  to  hunt  out.    The  elegant  tower  of  the  New  Church, 
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liullt  in  ir>^l,  nnJ  rising  to  tlie  height  of  three.  hini(h-ed  feet, 
.•i])pears  in  the  "background  of  the  view;  and  ^Yitllin  the  cdifiec 
repose  the  princes  of  the  ilhistrious  House  .of  Orange.  The  Ohl 
('hurcli,  a  ponderous  cdihce,  is  ah^o  comprised  within  the  picture. 
It  contains  tlic  toniLs  of  two  famous  Dutcli  admirals  :  Peter  Ilein, 
wlio  captured  Bahia  in  1G24,  and  in  1G28  intercepted  tlic  Spanisli 
licet,  h\dcn  witli  tlic  treasures  of  America  ;  and  a  still  greater 
sailor,  jMartin  Van  Tromp,  idolized  hy  tlie  Dutch  sailors,  and 
called  by  them  their  grandfather,  who  worthily  contended  with 
l^lake  and  the  English  for  the  cm])ire  of  the  seas,  and  was  at 
length  killed  in  combating  them,  in  the  year  1053. 

Just  under  the  old  gate,  a  trccschuyt  or  canal-boat  is  about 
to  take  its  departure.  This  is  the  old  mode  of  travel,  most 
probably  adopted  by  the  Pilgrims  ;  and  lazy  as  it  is,  it  is  still -tlie 
best  way  to  sec  what  is  characteristic  in  Holland.  The  barge  is 
drawn  by  a  horse,  at  the  rate  of  about  live  miles  an  hour;  and 
as  the  canals  invariably  pass  throngh  the  towns,  there  is  a 
constant  succession  of  interesting  objects.  'I'he  rich  meadows, 
enamelled  with  flowers,  covered  with  cattle — tlui  endless  \\  ind- 
mills — the  country  houses,  each  with  its  "Insthaus"  or  ])lt'asure 
pavilion,  overhanging  the  Avatcr,  its  jdantations  of  roses  and 
tulips — the  quaint  old  streets,  so  cxcjuisitely  clean,  bordered  with 
rows  of  spreading  trees — the  lofty  towers  and  steeples — produce 
together,  as  the  traveller  glides  almost  noiselessly  through  the 
glassy  w^atcr,  a  constant  series  of  gay  and  pleasurable  impres- 
sions. ]>ut  very  diflerent  were  the  feelings  of  the  Pilgrims,  as 
they  looked  their  last  upon  these  scenes  !  and  too  fast  to  them 
the  progress  of  the  slow-toiling  barge,  for  it  bore  tliem  to  llu; 
spot  where  they  were  to  part  with  their  companions!  and  sad 
the  parting  glance  of  that  pleasant  land,  with  its  serene  and 
happy  quietude,  when  they  thought  of  the  wild  ocean,  and  the 
savage  solitudes  for  which. they  were  about  to  exchange  it! 

And  thus  they  pursued  their  way  to  Didftliaven,  or  the  haven 
of  the  city  of  Delft,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Leyden,  on  the 
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river  j\Iaese,  by  wliicli  it  communicates  ^vitll  tlic  sea.    It.  is  dow 
a  quiet,  old-fashioned  place,  of  but  little  commercial  importance. 
The  "  haven consists  of  a  long  canal,  bordered  with  trees, 
running  back  from  the  river,  which,  as  represented  in  the  en- 
graving, is  lined  by  picturesque  old  houses,  with  ])ointed  gables 
and  arched  doorways,  many  of  them  bearing  the  date  of  their 
erection,  about  half  a  century  before  the  departure  of  tlie  Pilgrims. 
Thus  the  objects  before  us  arc  almost  identical  with  those  upon 
wdiich  they  gazed  as  they  entered  the  place  4i-om  Leyden.  The 
]\laese  appears  in  the  distance  beyond  the  bridge,  and  the  snudl 
Dutch  vessel  whieli  happened  to  pass  at  the  time  istiiiite  as  large 
as  the  "  Speedwell,''  and  probably  not  unlike  her  in  build. 

"  When  they  came  to  the  place,"  to  pursue  the  narrative  of 
Bradford,  "  they  found  the  ship  and  all  things  ready ;  and  such 
of  their  friends  as  could  not  come  with  them  followed  after  them  ; 
and  sundry  also  came  from  Amsterdam  to  sec  them  shipped,  and 
to  take  leave  of  them.  That  night  was  spent  wdth  little  sleep 
by  the  most,  but  with  fiicndly  entertainment  and  (Jliristian 
discourse,  and  other  real  expressions  of  true  Christian  love.  The 
next  day,  the  wind  being  lair,  they  wxnt  on  board  and  their  friends 
wdtli  them,  when  truly  doleful  was  the  sight  of  the  sad  and 
mournful  parting."  Bradford  speaks  of  the  sighs,  and  sobs,  and 
prayers,  and  of  the  tears  that  gushed  from  every  eye;  but 
AVinslow  gives  the  deepest  impression  of  their  agony,  when 
saying,  "  they  were  not  able  to  speak  to  one  another,  for  the 
abundance  of  sorrow  to  part."  The  Dutch  who  stood  on  the 
quay  as  spectators  could  not  refrain  from  teai's,  and  long  after- 
ward preserved  the  memory  of  this  pathetic  scene.  "  But  the 
tide,  which  stays  for  no  man,  calling  them  away  that  were  thus 
loth  to  depart,  their  reverend  pastor,  falling  down  on  his  knees 
and  all  tliey  with  them,  connnended  them  with  most  fervent 
tears  to  the  Loixl  and  his  blessing;  and  then,  with  nuitual  em- 
braces and  many  tears,  they  took  their  leave  of  one  another — 
wliicli  nroved  to  be  their  last  leave  to  many  of  them." 
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The  "  Speedwell"  was  "by  tlie  side  of  the  quay,  tlie  sails  were 
.spread  to  a  favourable  breeze,  and  the  shi])  slipped  out  of  the 
canal  into  the  open  J\raese.  Those  on  hoard  gave  a  parting 
sahite — a  volley  of  small  shot  and  three  pieees  of  ordnance — to 
their  friends,  who  follow^ing  them  to  the  end  of  the  quay,  con- 
tinued to  wave  their  hands  until  the  hark  faded  on  the  distant 
horizon.  Tliey  thence  returned  in  heaviness  to  Leyden.  An 
old  mill,  on  the  point  of  land  that  juts  out  into  the  river, 
marks  the  spot  whence  they  must  have  watched  tlie  departing 
vessel. 

The  Speedwell"  continued  her  seaward  course  along  the 
green  and  level  shores,  until,  passing  the  tall  church  of  the  Brill, 
and  the  low  sand-banks  at  the  mouth  of  the  j\Iaese,  she  emerged 
into  the  open  sea,  and  the  shores  of  Holland  rapidly  receded 
from  the  straining  eyes  of  those  who  went  fortli  on  a  second 
exile. 
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vLlitltjj  a  fair  breeze  and  flowing  .sail,  tlie  Pilgrims  soon  came 
in  sight  of  tlic  white  cliffs  of  England,  and  the  reflection  nuist 
have  been  bitter  indeed,  that  they  were  to  obtain  this  inonientaiy 
glimpse  of  their  native  land,  only  to  take  leave  of  it  for  ever. 
Driven  forth  from  their  homes  by  persecution,  and  unable  to 
maintain  their  ground  in  Holland,  they  were  now  to  undertaki! 
a  long  voyage  across  a  stomiy  ocean,  to  seek  in  the  American 
forests  a  home  for  their  old  age,  and  a  sepulchre  to  receive  their 
bones. 
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The  "  ]\rayflower,"  the  larger  ship,  which,  as  before  mentioned, 
was  liircd  to  convey  them  across  the  Atlantic,  had  gone  round 
IVoiii  London  to  Soutlianipton  to  await  their  arrival,  and  to  that 
port  tlie  "  Speedwell "  was  accordingly  steered.  After  a  short 
and  prosperous  voyage,  she  ran  up  the  beautiful  estuary  of  the 
Southampton  Water — bordered  with  rich  woods,  among  which 
pc'(.'[)ed  forth,  as  they  approached  the  tow^n,  the  grey  ruins  of 
Nctley  Abbey,  and  shortly  after,  they  beheld  the  old  walls  and 
towers  of  Southampton,  and  the  "  Mayflower  "  lying  at  anchor  in 
front  of  tlicm. 

Few  vessels  have  obtained  so  great  a  distinction  in  the  annals 
of  maritime  adventure  as  the  little  "  jMayflowefT^  At  the  time 
she  "svas  built  the  commerce  of  England,  though  steadily  on  the 
increase,  and  greatly  to  be.  augmented  during  the  following- 
reign,  could  bear  no  comparison  with  that  of  Holland.  We 
learn  from  a  work  drawn  up  by  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  and  pre- 
sented by  him  to  James  T,,  soon  after  his  accession,  (as  quoted 
in  the  Pictorial  History  of  England,)  that  the  ordinary  trade 
carried  on  by  the  Dutch  with  England,  eni])K)yed  not  fewer 
than  five  or  six  hundred  Dutch  ships,  but  not  a  tenth  of  that 
number  of  English.  But  besides,  whenever  there  was  in 
Kngland  a  dearth  of  wine,  fish,  or  corn,  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Diiteli  immediately  to  load  fifty  or  a  hundred  vessels  with 
the  particular  commodity  in  request,  and  to  despatch  them  to  all 
the  ports  of  this  kingdom,  to  reap  the  harvest  of  the  high  prices. 
In  a  recent  dearth  of  corn,  Ealeigh  affirms  that  the  merchants  of 
Embden,  Hamburgh,  and  Holland,  had  thus  carried  away  in 
a  year  aiid  a  half,  from  the  ports  of  Southampton,  Exeter,  and 
Bristol  alone,  nearly  200,000/. ;  and  he  thinks  that,  from  the 
whole  of  the  kingdom,  they  could  not  have  obtained  less  than 
ten  times  that  sum.  In  spite  of  Kaleigh's  re])resentations  but 
little  improvement  was  effected  in  this  reign,  but  the  foundation 
of  future  greatness  was  laid,  by  the  charter  of  several  trading 
companies;  such  as  the  East  India  Company,  the  Levant  or 
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Turkey  Company,  unci  others,  among  wliicli  were  the  London 
Adventurers  or  Houth  Yirghiia  Company,  and  the  Plymouth 
Adventurers,  ^vitli  whom  our  Pilgrims  had  recently  entered  into 
an  arrangement. 

The  size  of  the  vessels  employed  hy  these  companies,  with 
few  exceptions,  was  still  but  small.  At  James's  accession 
there  were  not  above  four  hundred  vessels  in  England  of  four 
hundred  tons  bur.hen.  In  their  build,  though  very  picturesque, 
they  were  tublikc  and  clumsy — the  shape  of  the  hull  being  very 
broad-bottomed  and  capacious,  while  the  lofty  cabins,  built  up 
fore  and  aft  on  deck,  must  have  caused  thcni  to  roll  heavily  in 
bad  weather.  This  style  has  now  beconui  obsolete  in  ijuro})e, 
but  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Arab  vessels  in  the  Ped  Sea  and  the 
Levant.  After  looking  tit  various  examples,  we  have  found 
none  more  probably  resembling  the  "  Mayliower"  than  one  copied 
from  the  maps  of  Abraham  Ortelius,  the  famous  geographer,  and 


engTavcd  in  the  "  Art  Journal,"  to  illustrate  an  interesting  ])aper 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

A  second  cut  cxhil)its  a  somewhat  similar  ship,  ^\hich  con- 
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vi'ycd  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  Antwerp,  on  tlic  oecasion  of  lii.s  visit 
to  that  eity  in  1582. 


Soutliampton  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Great  l->ritani, 
and  to  few  pertain  more  interesting  associations.  Thc^  Ixonians 
liad  established  in  the  immediate  neighlxnirliood  a  station  calK'd 
Chiusoifum,  of  which  some  traces  are  still  visiljle.  The  lirst 
authentic  records  of  the  Saxons  speak  of  "  Ohl  Hampton"  as 
a  long-estaLlished  place,  but  perceiving  the  superior  advantages 
of  the  present  site,  they  are  supposed  to  have  foimded  the  existing 
town.  In  those  days  the  Christian  religion  seems  to  have  taken 
root,  and  monasteries  appear  to  have  been  founded  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  place  sutfercd  fearfully  from  the  irru})tions  of  the 
Danes;  when  their  sway  was  established,  Southampton  became 
tlie  fre(pient  residence  of  Canute  the  Creat;  and  on  a  point  of 
land  now  covered  by  the  new  docks,  the  well-known  traditional 
reproof  to  his  conrticrs  is  said  to  have  been  delivered.  Here 
occurred  the  exploits  of  the  celebrated  "  Sir  Devis  of  Hampton," 
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a  powerful  Saxon  lord,  wlio  opposed  the  Normans,  and  became 
tlie  liero  of  so  many  metrieal  romances.  Here  llemy  II. 
landed  from  France,  on  Ids  way  to  perform  penance  at  the  sliriiic 
of  tlie  murdered  Ikcket.  During  the  wars  with  ranee  tlie  town 
was  tlie  scene  of  many  stirring  events.  Whilst  Ivlward  111. 
A\as  contending  for  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  France  with 
Philip  de  Valois,  1338,  fifty  French  galleys  attacked  the  town, 
which  was  sacked  and  burnt,  Wlien  Edward  III.  raised  a  ilcct 
for  the  invasion  of  France,  Southampton  contributed  twenty-one 
ships  and  rive  hundred  and  seventy-six  sailors,  and  v^as  appointal 


the  rendezvous  for  the  western  portion  of  the  fleet;  and  hence 
sailed  the  troops  who  won  the  battle  of  Crecy.  Both  Kicliard  II. 
and  Henry  nuide  the  fortifications  their  esj)ccial  care;  and  in  the 
reign  of  the  gallant  ]Ienry  V.  sailed  hence  the  second  army, 
which  gained  the  victory  of  Agincourt.  Henry  VHl.  is  said  to 
have  visited  the  town  with  Anne  13oleyn ;  and  here  the  cmj)eror 
Charles  V.  embarked,  after  his  visit  to  Henry's  court,  in  1/322, 
being  taken  on  board  the  fleet  of  the  Va\y\  of  Surrey,  Lord  Iligli 
Admiral,  who  had  just  made  two  successful  attacks  on  the  F rench 
coast.  In  July,  1554,  Philip  of  Spain  arrived  here  Avith  his 
fleet,  and  proceeded  to  Winchester,  wdiere  he  w^as  married  to 
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Queen  ]\Iaiy.  Here  ElizaLctli  resorted  for  a  while  ;  and 
('liarles  I.,  wliilc  tlic  plague  was  raging  in  London,  came  lierc 
to  confer  with  tlic  Dutch  ambassadors.  In  sliort,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  ]l]nglisli  monarchs  seem  to  liavc  been  drawn 
hither,  cither  hj  war  or  public  business,  or  the  delights  of  the 
chase  in  the  neighbouring  New  Forest. 

At  the  present  day,  Southampton  is  a  gay,  thriving  town, 
about  half  divided  botAveen  the  pursuits  of  pleasure  and  business. 
It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Iloyal  Yacht  Club,  and  the  station 
for  the  West  India  and  other  mail-steamers.  It  has  far  out- 
grown its  original  boundaries,  but  a  large  portion  of  its  walls 
and  gates  are  yet  remaining,  and  a  ramble  round  them  \\\\\ 
carry  one  back  to  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  time 
when  the  quaint-looking,  high-sterned  little  "  j\Iayllower"  took  in 
lier  cargo  ibr  the  shores  of  America.  One  of  the  old  towers  bears 
the  name  of  Edward  the  Black  rrince.  Here  is  the  venerable  old 
chapel  called  Godde's  House,"  wherein  were  inlerred  the  con- 
spirators  against  Henry  Y.,  whose  parting  scene  is  immortalized 
by  Shakspeare,  and  which  was  appointed  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
as  a  place  of  worship  for  the  fugitive  Protestants  ex})elled  from 
the  Netherlands.  On  the  bank  al)()ve  the  river,  at  a  spot  called 
"  'J'he  riatform,"  is  a  curious  old  cannon,  presented  to  the  town 
by  Henry  YIII.  Standing  a  little  in  advance  of  the  old  waUs, 
it  overlooks  the  broad,  beautiful  river,  at  the  very  sj)ot  A\here 
the  "]\layflowcr "  and  "Speedwell,"  most  probably,  took  in  their 
passengers;  and,  save  the  erection  of  a  steamboat  pier,  the  features 
of  the  scene  are  but  very  little  changed  during  the  two  centuries 
that  have  since  elapsed. 

Small  as  she  was,  the  little  ship  which  carried  the  Pilgrims 
and  their  fortunes  w^as  strong  and  staunch,  and  did  good  service 
in  the  cause  of  New  England  colonization.  My.  Hunter  observes, 
that  from  ^Ir.  Sherley's  letter  to  Governor  ]>radford  (Prince, 
p.  187),  it  appears  that  she  was  still  employed  in  crossing 
betNveen  the  two  countries  in  1G29.    A  conq)any  of  Mr.  liobin- 
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son's  clmrcli,  who  liad  remained  in  Holland  to  that  year,  were 
abont  to  pass  in  it  to  America;  and  in  the  same  author  (p.  210) 
v»'C  tind  that  the  vessel  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Cliarlestowii 
on  July  1,  1630,  bearing  on  this  occasion  a  portion  of  Win- 
tln-o[)'s  company  of  emigrants,  wdu),  incited  by  the  success  of 
the  Plymouth  pilgrims,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  State  of 
iMassachusetts.  It  would  appear  that  there  were  several  vessels 
bearing  the  same  name,  derived,  most  probably,  from  a  familiar 
and  delightful  object,  the  fragrant  blossom  of  the  hawthorn,  with 
■which  the  hedges  arc  covered  in  England  in  the  "  merry  month 
of  ^May."  The  same  pretty  name,  it  will  appear,  is  given  to  the 
iirst  dower  which  heralds  tlie  American  spring. 

On  landing  here  the  exiles  from  Holland  found  their  brethren 
from  liOndon  awaiting  them,  and  after  mutual  congratulations, 
set  to  work  to  lay  in  the  necessary  stores,  and  make  other  prepa- 
rations for  their  long  and  perilous  voyage.  AYhilc  thus  engaged, 
they  received  a  further  proof  of  the  alfectionatc  solicitude  of 
Itobinson,  in  a  letter  he  had  despatched  after  them  from  Leyden. 

Loving  Christian  friends,"  thus  he  commences,  "  1  do  heartily 
and  in  the  Lord  salute  you,  as  being  those  with  \\hom  I  am 
present  in  my  best  affections,  and  most  earnest  longings  after 
you,  though  I  be  constrained  for  a  while  to  be  bodily  absent  from 
you.  1  say  constrained,  God  knowing  liow  willingly  and  much 
rather  than  otherwise  I  would  have  borne  my  part  with  you  in 
this  lirst  briuit,  were  I  not  by  strong  necessity  li(dd  back  for  the 
present.  j\Iakc  account  of  me,  in  the  meanwliile,  as  of  a  man 
divided  in  myself  with  great  pain,  and  as  (natural  bonds  set 
aside)  having  my  better  part  with  you."  lie  then,  in  a  strain 
of  great  tenderness  and  beauty^  as  foreseeing  those  evils  most 
incident  to  such  an  enterprise,  urges  on  them  the  necessity  of 
mutual  charity  and  consideration  for  each  other's  faidts,  warning 
them  that  "  their  intended  course  of  civil  community  would 
minister  continual  occasion  of  offence,  and  be  as  fuel  for  that 
lire,  except  they  diligently  quench  it  with  brotherly  forbearance." 
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Above  all,  he  entreats  tliem,  "  with  then-  common  employments 
to  join  common  affections,  truly  bent  npon  the  general  good," 
an«l  to  avoid  all  private  and  selfish  ends.  And,  linally,  "  as  men 
aic  careful  not  to  have  a  new  house  shaken  with  any  violence 
Ix  iore  it  he  well  settled,  and  the  parts  firmly  knit,"  he  beseeches 
them  to  he  careful  "  tliat  the  house  of  God  be  not  shaken  with 
mmecessary  novelties  or  other  oppositions  at  the  iirst  settling 
thereof."  As  in  apostolic  days  the  Epistles  of  Paul  were  promul- 
gated for  the  edification  of  the  churches  to  which  they  were 
addressed,  so  was  this  wise  and  affectionate  letter  of  the  pastor 
of  Ley  den  rend  aloud  to  the  assembled  exiles,  and  the  counsels 
which  it  conveyed  sunk  deeply  into  their  hearts. 

The  emigrants  were  then  regularly  organized  for  the  voyage, 
being  first  distributed  for  either  ship,  and  an  overseer  and 
assistants  being  appointed  to  serve  out  provisions  and  attend  to 
those  under  their  charge.  The  larger  number  of  course  were  ])ut 
on  board  the  "  Mayflower."  On  the  5th  of  August  th^y  finally 
parted  with  their  Southampton  friends,  and  sailing  dmvn  the 
river,  and  past  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  its  picturesque  rofks, 
the  Needles,  were  speedily  in  the  English  Channel.  lUit  li:irdly 
had  they  got  into  the  open  sea  wdien  their  disasters  l)egan.  The 
master  of  the  "  Speedwell,"  who  had  been  liired  to  remain 
a  year  abroad  with  the  vesselj  moved  either  by  cowardice  or 
dislike  to  the  enterprise,  pretended  that  his  ship  was  so  leaky 
that  he  durst  not  proceed  further  in  her.  As  the  Mayflower  " 
could  not  sail  without  her  consort,  both  vessels  wxnt  into  the 
romantic  harbour  of  Dartmouth,  where  a  week  was  consumed  in 
the  repair  of  the  "  Speedwell,"  until  that  vessel  was  pronounced 
quite  sound  by  the  carpenters.  Accordingly  they  again  set  sail, 
but  ere  they  reached  Plymouth  the  captain  of  the  "  Speedwell  " 
declared  that  he  was  ready  to  founder,  and  going  into  that  port, 
a  fresli  examination  w'as  made.  Altliough  no  special  cause 
could  be  discovered  for  these  complaints,  it  was  at  length  decided 
that  the  "  Speedwell"  should  be  sent  back  to  London  as  unsea- 
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wortliy,  witli  sucli  of  her  passengers  as,  being  discouraged  hy 
tlieir  repeated  liindrances,  lost  lieart  to  ])ersevere  in  their  design, 
tlie  remainder  "being  transferred  to  the  hirger  ship.  A  liundred 
passengers — many  of  them  aged  and  infirm,  ehihb-en,  women  in 
an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy — were  thus  cooped  up  in  a  vessel 
of  a  Imndred  and  eighty  tons  burtlie]i.  By  tliis  unworthy 
stratagem  not  only  were  many  valual)le  hands  lost  to  the  com- 
pany, and  great  inconvenience  occasioned  to  tlic  rest,  but.  such 
serious  delay  had  taken  place,  tliat  it  was  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember before  the  "  ^layflower,"  with  its  crowd  of  suffering 
passengers,  could  continue  the  voyage  thus  inauspiciously  com- 
menced. 

A  passing  notice  of  Plymouth  at  that  early  period  may  not 
perlia})s  l)e  here  inappropriate.  Though  the  hist  place,  except 
Pembroke,  at  which  a  royal  dockyard  was  established,  it  was 
from  an  early  period  the  frequent  rendezvous  of  the  naval 
armaments  of  the  country.  In  1^555  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
after  having  been  detained  forty  days  at  "  Sutton,"  by  contrary 
Avinds,  sailed  from  this  port  for  France;  and  on  his  return,  in 
after  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  he  landed  there  with  his  royal 
prisoners,  the  king  of  France,  and  the  Dauphin  his  son.  In  1470 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  called  the  King-maker,  with  the  Earls  of 
Pembroke  and  Oxford,  landed  at  Plymouth  in  their  expedition — 
wlilch  Avas  attended  with  tem])orary  success — to  restore  Henry  VI.; 
and  at  Plymouth  were  fitted  out  the  vessels  with  which  the  Earl 
of  Cumljcrland,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  ({llbert,  Hawkins,  Carlisle, 
GrenvlHe,  and  Cavendish  proceeded  on  their  voyages  of  discovery. 
AVhen  the  Spanish  armada  passed  the  Sound,  on  the  20th  July, 
15S8,  a  part  of  the  English  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Charles  Howard  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  were  at  anchor  near 
Plymouth;  and  it  is  said  that  Sir  Francis  was  playing  at  Iwwls 
on  the  Hoc  Avhen  he  received  intelligence  of  the  enemy  being  in 
sight.  Some  of  the  Spanish  ships  entered  a  short  distance 
within  the  Sound ;   and  their  admiral,  the  Duke  of  Medina 
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Sidonia,  is  said  to  liave  been  so  mucli  pleased  with  the  situation 
of  a^^ount  EdgecumLc,  that  he  determined  to  make  it  his  resi- 
lience, when  the  forces  under  his  command  sliould  liave  conquered 
l']ngland.  As  soon  as  the  armada  had  passed,  the  English  fleet 
proceeded  to  sea,  and  on  tlic  following  day  overtook  the  enemy, 
wlicn  Lord  Howard  encountered  the  Spanish  vice-admiral.  A 
running-fight  was  kept  up  until  the  2-4th,  Avhcn  the  Plymouth 
S(piadron  being  joined  by  another  division  off  the  Isle  of  Wiglit,' 
the  engagement  became  more  general.  It  Avas  continued  at  in- 
tervals till  the  28th  July,  when  the  English  assailed  the  enemy 
with  fire-ships,  as  they  lay  at  anchor  off  Calais,  and  on  the  two 
following  days  succeeded  in  totally  dispersing  the  grand  arnuida, 
which  had  been  blessed  and  pronounced  invincible  by  tlie  [)0])e. 
Plymouth  on  this  occasion  supplied  seven  ships  and  one  ily-boat 
to  the  English  fleet ;  a  greater  number  than  was  sent  by  an}'  otlier 
port,  except  London.  In  159G,  Plymouth  was  tlic  rendezvous 
for  the  expedition  against  Cadiz,  or  Cales,  as  the  town  Avas  then 
called,  under  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 
The  English  having  succeeded  in  taking  Cadiz,  tlic  l^arl  of 
Essex  knighted  so  many  persons  of  "wcake  and  snuill  meancs," 
that  a  "  Knight  of  Cales  "  became  a  proverbial  expression  for  a 
poor  gentleman. 

Such  was  Plymoutli  when  the  "Mayflower"  and  "Speedwell" 
put  in  there.  We  find  that  our  Pilgrims  were  "kindly  entertained 
and  courteously  used  by  divers  friends  there  dwelling,"  wliieli 
circumstance,  as  well  as  this  being  the  last  place  they  visited  in 
England,  afterwards  induced  them  to  bestow  the  name  of  New 
Plymouth  upon  their  settlement  on  the  American  shores. 

At  length,  on  Wednesday,  the  Gth  of  Se])teml)er,  the  wind 
coming  east-north-east,  the  "  ^Mayflower "  proceeded  on  her 
solitary  way.  Impelled  by  "a  fine  small  gale/'  the  rocks  of  Corn- 
wall faded  from  the  sight  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  they  took  their  last 
look  at  the  dear  shores  of  England,  which  they  were  destined 
never  to  see  again.    The  great  solitude  of  the  western  ocean  now 
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lay  outstretched  before  them.  At  first  tliey  had  lair  \viii(l,-i,  au'l 
sailed  prosperously  onward,  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  (Ujui- 
noetial  gales  set  in,  and  tlie  tremendous  swell  of  tlie  Atlantic 
tln-eatened  to  engulf  tlie  little  bark,  a  speck  in  the  innnen.sity  of 
tlie  waters.  Those  who  have  witnessed  a  Nor'-wester  "  duriii;' 
the  equinox,  even  in  one  of  the  splendid  steamers  of  mud'rn 
times,  may  form  some  idea  of  the  terrors  of  such  a  scene  to  th()>c 
on  board  a  vessel  like  the  "  ^layflower."  Still  the  little  hark 
struggled  gallantly  onward  with  her  ])recious  freight,  battlin;^ 
continually  with  contrary  gales  and  fierce  storms.  Sorely 
shattered,  her  u])])er  works  strained  and  leaky,  and  one  of  tlic 
main  beams  amidships  bent  and  cracked,  anxious  consultations 
were  held  between  the  seamen  and  passengers,  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  put  back ;  and  but  for  the  fortunate  discovery  of 
a  large  iron  screw  brought  by  one  of  the  Pilgrims  Irom  IloUantl, 
which  served  to  rivet  the  defective  beam,  it  is  very  probable  the 
wdiole  enterprise  might  have  been  defeated.  The  ship  still  held 
on  her  course,  struggling  with  head-winds  and  tempestuous  seas, 
and  often  obliged  to  lie  to  for  many  days  together.  The  misery 
of  those  on  board  during  this  protracted  encounter  with  the 
elements  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  discomfort  of  the 
vessel — so  crowded,  that  even  while  the  ship  was  drenched  by 
continual  seas,  the  shallop  on  deck  was  used  as  a  sleeping  place 
for  some  of  the  passengers. 

Although  only  one  death  occurred  during  the  voyage,  that  of 
William  Batten,  a  youth  and  servant  of  Dr.  Samuel  Fuller, 
(counterbalanced  by  the  single  birth  of  a  son  to  Stephen  Hopkins, 
who  bestowed  on  the  child  the  appropriate  name  of  "  Oceanus,'') 
yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  such  privation  and  suffering  luider- 
mined  the  constitutions  of  tlie  weaker  members,  and  paved  the 
way  for  that  teiTible  mortality  which  soon  al'terwards  swept  so 
many  into  an  early  grave. 

Sixty-four  days  had  thus  been  passed — long,  dreary,  doleful 
days  and  nights — when,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  Oth  of 
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Xovein1)er,  tlic  Pilgrims  oLtaiiicd  tliciv  first  view  of  the  coast 
ot'  America,  a  siglit  wliieli  caused  them  to  "  rejoice  togctlu  r, 
and  praise  God  tliat  Lad  given  them  once  again  to  sec  tlie  land." 
To  the  tempest-tost  passenger — suftering  from  confinement  and 
closeness — the  siglit  of  any  shore,  however  wild,  and  the  aronn\tic 
smell  that  blows  oft'  from  the  land,  are  inexpressiLly  sweet  and 
refreshing. 

"  Lovely  seems  any  object  that  shall  sweep 
Away  the  vast — s:ilt — dread — eternal  deep  !" 

And  thus  wc  find  that  the  low  sand  hills  of  Cape  Cod,  covered 
with  scrubby  woods  that  descended  to  the  margin  of  the  sea, 
seemed,  at  the  first  glance,  a  perfect  paradise  of  verdure  to  the 
eyes  of  these  poor  sea-beat  wanderers. 

It  had  been  the  original  design  of  the  exiles,  as  before  observed, 
to  settle  somewdierc  by  tliemselves,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Virginia  Company's  patent;  and  thus,  after  a  consultation  ^\i;h 
the  captain,  the  vessel  was  steered  towards  the  mouth  of  th(^ 
river  Hudson,  whicli  they  imagined  to  be  only  thirty  or  forty 
miles  to  the  southward.  But  they  had  not  sailed  i\\Y  in  this 
direction  before  they  were  entangled  amidst  the  d;mgerous  shoals 
and  breakers  wdiicli  extend  to  the  southward  of  the  ('ape  ;  a 
strong  contrary  wind  springing  x\\)  at  the  same  time  added  to 
the  peril  of  their  position,  and  thus  the  captain  resolved  to  put 
about  and  bear  up  for  Cape  Cod  Harbour,  wdierc  tliey  arrived 
safely  in  the  course  of  the  next  day. 

The  harbour  wdiicli  sheltered  the  shattered  "  Mayflower  "  was 
already  know^i  to  early  American  navigators.  It  was  first  dis- 
covered on  the  15tli  of  May,  1G02,  by  Bartholomew^  Gosnold, 
who  gave  it  that  name,  from  the  abundance  of  cod  he  lV>und 
there.  Seven  years  later,  on  the  3d  of  August,  KJOO,  Henry 
Hudson  ancliorcd  at  the  north  end  of  the  headhuid,  and  his  men 
went  on  shore,  and  brought  off  wdld  grapes  and  roses.  He  gave 
it  the  name  of  New  Holland,  by  wdiich  it  is  represented  in  the 
Hutch  maps  of  that  day,  the  extremity  being  called  White-p(jint, 
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probably,  as  Mr.  Sunnier  .sii;jrgcs:fH,  from  tli(^  glaring  hjuhI  lilll^ 
wliidi,  low  as  tlicy  are,  arc  visible  in  clear  wcatlir^r  at  an  iinnienrtc 
distance.  The  famous  Captain  Joliii  8mitli,  of  V^irginia  renown, 
also  surveyed  tli(i  eoa.st  in  1014,  au'l  correctly  describes  tlic 
harbour  as  "  sicklo-ilwiped,"  like  that  of  ^lessina  in  »Sicily,  fo 
wliieli  indeed  the  Greeks  gave  the  very  same  appellation. 

On  ^November  the  11th,  before  they  came  to  tlic  harboiu', 
Bradford  remarks  that,  "observing  sonic  not  well  affected  to  unity 
and  concrjrd,  but  who  gave  sonic  ajipearancc  of  f}u;fion,  it  was 
thought  good  tliere  should  be  an  association  aiid  agreement  fliaL 
we  should  combine  together  in  one  body,  and  to  submit  to  such 
government  and  governors,  as  wc  sliould  by  common  cc^nsent 
agree  to  make  and  choose;  and  set  our  hands  to  this  tliat  follows, 
word  for  word : — 

"  *  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  AV^i,  whose  names  arc  under- 
^vTitten,  the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign  lord,  King 
Jarnes,  by  tlie  grac(;  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  VnuKU^,  and 
Ireland,  King,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.,  liaving  undertaken,  for 
the  glory  of  God,  and  advancement  of  the  (Jhristian  faith, 
and  honour  of  our  king  and  countr}%  a  voyage  to  plant  the 
first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  do,  l^y  these 
presents,  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God  an'l 
one  of  another,  covenant  and  combine  oiirs<;lves  together  int'; 
a  civil  Ixxly  pditic,  for  our  Ixitter  ordering  and  preservation, 
and  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid;  and  by  virtue  hereof 
to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  such  just  and  eijiuil  Lin'S,  ordi- 
nances, acts,  constitutions,  and  offices,  from  time  to  time,  as 
shall  }jc  tliought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  g^Kvl 
of  the  colony,  imto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and 
olieilicnce.  In  witness  whereof,  we  liave  liereunder  suljscriU^d 
our  names,  at  Cajx:  Oxl,  the  11  th  of  Xovenil^;r,  in  the  year  of 
the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord,  King  Janurs,  of  England,  Franc*-, 
and  Ireland  the  eighteenth,  and  of  ScotLind  the  fifty-fourth. 
Araio  Domini,  1G20. 
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This  voluntary  agreement  lias  Been  denominated  ])y  American 
writers,  "the  birth  of  popular  constitutional  libert}^"  an  abstract 
profession  of  democratic  government,  based  upon  erpud  laws, 
upon  which  the  whole  framework  of  American  political  insti- 
tutions is  founded.  This  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  if  it  refers  to 
the  intentions  of  the  Pilgrims.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than 
that,  in  drawing  up  this  document,  they  were  merely  defining 
wliat,  in  their  position,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  do — their 
right  to  frame  the  best  laws  for  their  own  internal  government, 
always  regarding  themselves  as  subject  both  to  the  king  and  par- 
liament of  England.  Practically,  how^ever,  the  giving  to  every 
man  the  right  of  voting, — the  choosing  of  their  own  officers  ])y  the 
entire  body,  and  the  discussing  their  affair  in  town  meetings — 
did  really  lay  the  foundation  of  a  totally  new^  system  of  govern- 
ment, upon  the  basis  of  a  democratic  equality  and  practical 
independence,  over  which  the  nominal  sway  of  a  distant  power 
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could  never  exert  ;iiiy  eflicient  or  jiermanent  control.  Most 
prol)al)ly  tlic  rilgrinis,  in  this  instance  as  in  utlu-rs,  little 
foresaw  or  contemplated  the  momentous  results  of  an  arran<;e- 
ment  dictated  at  the  time  hy  mere  necessity.  ITiKlcr  their  new 
a^•reement,  John  Carver  was  unanimously  cliosen  governor  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Although,  in  this  secure  anchorage,  the  poor  exiles  felt  that  tlie 
perils  of  the  seas  were  at  an  end,  yet  the  prospect  Lefore  ihcin 
was  dreary  and  disheartening  in  the  extreme.  The  wintry  wind 
howled  through  the  cordage  of  the  Mattered  ship,  and  whirh'd 
the  last  leaves  of  the  red  autumnal  foliaii-e  alom!-  the  desolate 
shore.  Its  icy  blasts  thrilled  through  the  shivering  i'ranies  of 
peo[)le  enfeebled  by  sickness  and  coniinement.  'i'hcy  had  origi- 
nally intended  to  arrive  on  the  coast  much  earlier;  but  the 
delays  occasioned  by  the  "  vSpeedwell "  had,  by  exposing  them  to 
the  lull  brunt  of  the  stormy  season,  greatly  retiirded  the  passage, 
and  now  winter  was  approaching,  with  neither  shelter  nor  habi- 
tation to  protect  them  from  its  inclemency.  The  dreary  ap[)earanec 
of  the  country,  in  a  state  of  primeval  wildness,  and  without  any 
trace  of  Inunau  life,  must  have  been  appalling  to  their  spirits. 
I'he  wide  ocean  separated  them  from  their  frit'uds,  and  it  nmst 
be  long  indeed  before  they  could  receive  any  assistance.  And 
where  were  they  to  commence  their  settlement  V  The  captain — 
Avhom  many  have  sus[)ected,  tinuigli  apiiareiitly  \\  ith(.)Ut  causo,  of 
having  treacherously  taken  bribes  from  the  Dutch  not  to  con\-ey 
them  to  the  Hudson  liiver, — urged  them  to  an  immediate  decision, 
reminding  them  that  every  day's  delay  consumed  their  slender 
stock  of  provisions ;  and  even  threatening,  if  they  hesitated 
much  longer,  to  put  them  and  their  gO(jds  ashore  and  return 
home. 

As  soon  as  they  had  east  anchor,  the  shallop  was  fitted  out  to 
explore  the  coasts  for  a  suitable  spot  to  settle  in,  and  [)arties 
wont  on  shore  to  fetch  wood  and  water— being  however,  from  the 
shallowness  of  the  water,  forced  to  Vv^ade  througli  the;  icy  Ijrine 
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for  a  considerable  distance.  Fifteen  men  well  armed  set  out  to 
survey  tlie  immediate  neiglibourliood,  but  returned  without  dis- 
covering any  trace  of  inliabitants.  The  repairs  of  the  shallop 
seemed  likely  to  take  up  so  mucli  time,  that  a  party  nnder  the 
leadership  of  Captain  Mylcs  vStandisli,  volunteered  to  undertake 
an  exploration  on  foot,  justly  esteemed  a  service  of  some  peril, 
and  "  rather  permitted  than  approved."  At  length,  on  the  15th 
of  November,  the  sixteen  men,  armed  Avitli  musket,  swortl,  and 
corselet,  were  put  ashore.  They  advanced  single  file  along  the 
coast,  and  descrying  certain  Indians,  endeavoured  but  in  vain  to 
track  them  till  overtaken  by  night,  when  kindling  a  fire  and 
appointing  sentinels,  tliey  lay  down  and  took  their  first  night's 
sleep  among  the  Ameiican  forests. 

Next  day  as  soon  as  they  could  see,  they  continued  to  follow  tlic 
traces  of  t1\e  Indians,  roundhig  tlie  head  of  what  is  now  called  East 
Harbour  Creek,  but  all  in  vain,  though  tliey  g(jt  entangled  amidst 
tliickets  widen  tore  "  tlieir  very  armour  in  pieces  "  in  the  eliase. 


The  armexed  cut  gives  a  fair  idea  of  tlie  armour  of  this 
period ;  but  it  is  most  probable  oui'  Tilgrims  had  oidy  a  corselet 
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and  heacl-piccc,  thoiigli  Standisli  liimsclf  had  a  coat  of  mail. 
All  of  tlicm  seemed  to  liavc  carried  muskets  or  fowling-pieces. 
Suffering  severely  from  want  of  water,  tliey  struck  into  a  deep 
valley  full  of  deer  tracks,  which  guided  them  to  some  springs, 
where,  says  the  narrator,  "  we  sat  us  downi  and  drank  our  first 
New  England  water,  with  as  much  delight  as  we  e\'er  drank 
drink  in  all  our  lives." 

Continuing  their  toilsome  progress,  the  pioneers  came  upon 
further  traces  of  the  Indians :  the  site  of  a  house — an  old  ship's 
kettle  brought  from  Europe — and  a  large  basket  full  of  Indian 
corn,  which  they  carried  away,  intending  to  reimburse  the 
owners — together  with  certain  graves,  which  they  forbore  to 
examine,  because  "  they  thought  it  would  be  odious  to  them  to 
ransack  their  sepulchres."  In  the  course  of  their  wanderings, 
they  came  to  a  tree  where  "  a  young  sprit  was  bowed  down  over 
a  bow,  and  some  acorns  strewed  beneath  it ;  "• — a  very  pretty 
device,  intended  as  they  supposed  to  catch  deer ;  and  of  the 
efhciency  of  Avdiich  William  Bradford  furnished  an  illustration 
by  accidentally  treading  on  it,  "  wdien  it  gave  a  sudden  jerk  up, 
and  he  was  immediately  caught  by  the  leg,"  no  doubt  to  the 
great  amusement  of  his  comrades.  Marching  Avearily  tlirough 
the  sandy  woods,  or  wading  up  to  their  knees  in  water,  they  at 
length  drew  nigh  the  ship,  and  on  firing  a  signal,  were  conveyed 
"  both  weary  and  welcome  "  on  board. 

Nothing  of  note  was  discovered  on  this  first  exploration,  aiul 
as  the  shallop  was  now  ready,  four  and  twenty  of  the  Pilgrims, 
accompanied  by  Master  Jones "  and  some  of  his  sailors, 
amounting  in  all  to  five  and  thirty  men,  set  forth  on  the  27th  of 
November  more  fidly  to  examine  the  coast,  and  fix  upon  a 
settlement. 

Dreary,  indeed,  was  the  weather  when  this  second  band  set 
out  on  their  cruise.  The  wind  was  contrary,  and  so  boisterous, 
that  the  boat  could  not  keep  the  sea,  but  had  to  be  laid  u])  for 
the  night.    The  men  were  compelled  to  wade  ashore  above  their 
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kiiccs  in  water,  and  after  marcliing  several  miles  further,  to 
bivouac  for  the  niglit  in  tlic  open  air,  exposed  to  a  fall  of  snow 
and  tlie  keen  frost,  so  tliat  several  wlio  perislied,  as  the  clu-onicle 
informs  ns,  soon  after,  "  here  took  tlie  original  of  their  deatli." 

Next  morning  the  shallop  overtook  them,  and,  getting  on 
board,  they  sailed  with  a  fair  wind  to  the  moutii  of  Pamet  liiver, 
and  landing,  spent  the  whole  day  in  exploring  its  desolate  shores, 
covered  with  several  inclies  of  snow.  They  continued  to  exa- 
mine this  neighbourhood  next  day,  and,  happily,  found  a  fresli 
supply  of  corn,  at  the  same  spot  where  they  had  previously  met 
with  it.  Here  they  sent  back  several  who  were  too  sick  to 
proceed,  and  continued  on  their  dreary  way.  Traces  of  tlic 
Indians  were  still  numerous  :  they  found  patlis  beaten  by  their 
feet,  lighted  upon  a  grave  containing  the  bones  of  one  of  their 
chiefs,  and  soon  after  came  to  several  of  their  huts,  but  none  of 
the  inliabitants  could  they  discover,  ^lany  of  llieui,  exhausteil 
with  this  toilsome  expedition,  were  in  favour  of  settling  at 
Pamet  lliver,  but  this  design  was  overruled.  'Plu'ir  ]>il<'t,  named 
Pobert  Coppin,  who  had  been  on  these  coasts  beibre,  in  a 
whaling  vessel,  bethought  liim  of  a  navigable  river  and  good 
harbour  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  which  they  iirst  resolved  1o 
examine.  Ten  of  the  stauncliest  men  volunteered  to  go  on  this 
errand,  including  Standish,  Carver,  Bradford,  and  AVinslow ; 
and  on  the  6th  of  December  they  set  sail.  Their  sufferings  now 
became  intense,  the  cold  being  so  excessive  that  two  of  their 
number  were  taken  ill,  while  tlie  salt  spray  of  the  sea  froze  upon 
their  clothes  as  it  fell,  so  that  they  were  speedily  cased  all  over 
as  in  coats  of  iron. 

They  sailed  along  as  far  as  a  spot  they  called  Grampus  Har- 
bour, now  Wellfleet,  and  again  went  ashore ;  but  though  they 
saw  evidences  of  Indian  occupation,  still  they  could  fall  in  with 
none  of  the  savages.  That  night  they  heard  "  a  great  and 
hideous  cry;"  the  sentinels  cried  out,  "Arm,  arm!"  and  they 
fired  off  a  couple  of  muskets ;  but  as  none  replied,  the  noise 
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was  supposed  to  be  iiolliing  more  tliaii  tlie  shrieks  uf  wolves 
or  foxes. 

But  the  morrow  told  aiiotlier  tale,  for  iu  tlu'.  dull,  dark  twiliglit, 
after  tliey  had,  as  usual,  eonnueueed  the  day  with  prayer,  and 
were  prei)ariug  to  breakfast,  the  same  fearful  yell  again  hurst 
u[K)n  Iheir  ear;  and  hardly  had  one  rushed  in  with  the  cry  of 
"  Indians,  Indians!"  than  the  arrows  came  ilyiug  thick  into  the 
midst  of  them.  Standish,  having  a  pi(.'ce  ready,  iired  it  off;  the 
others  ruslied  to  arms,  and  returned  the  flight  of  arroAVS  with  a 
diseliarge  of  nmsketry.  Nevertheless  tlie  Indian  Sachem  bravely 
stood  three  shots,  the  last  of  which,  appears  to  have  taken  elfect, 
for  he  uttered  a  yell  of  agony — then  the  whole  retreated  into  the 
woods,  followed  for  some  distance  by  the  victors,  who,  after  giving 
sewral  hearty  English  cheers  and  tiring  a  volley,  at  length 
betook  themselves  to  their  shallop.  The  scene  of  this  skirmish 
they  denominated  "  Tiic  First  Encounter." 

Again  they  sailed  along  the  desolate  coast,  but  saw  neither 
creek  nor  harbour.  '^Idie  sea  proved  more  iidiospitabh'.  than  tlie 
land.  A  heavy  snow-storm  came  on,  with  torrents  of  rain;  and 
amidst  its  blinding  fury,  which  obscured  all  prospect,  the  gale 
increased. — the  sea  got  up — the  rudder  sna])ped  with  a  sudden 
shock — and  a  sorry  shift  at  steering  Avas  nuuh'  A\'ith  a  couple  of 
o.irs.  'I'lic  hc.'ivy  \va\es  Ihrealciu'd  e\i'ry  niotiu'ul  lo  swamp  llie 
ininiaii;i'!,r;d»I(*  shallop,  and  the  lading'  liglil  of  a  wiiiti')'  day  was 
td)oiil  to  abandon  them  on  a  ])erilous  shore. 

Coppin,  the  ])ilot,  suddenly  called  out  to  them  to  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  he  beheld  the  harbour.  All  sail  was  strained  to  get 
iu,  when  snap  went  the  nuLst  in  three  places,  and  at  the  critical 
moment  Cop])in  exclaimed,  "  I'he  f  jord  be  merciful !  my  eyes 
never  saw  this  place  before."  They  were  rushing  headlong  into 
the  nudst  of  breakers,  when  the  st(>e]"sman\s  ])resence  of  mind 
saved  them  from  impending  destruction.  "  About  with  her,  or 
we  are  cast  aAvay  !"  he  cried  to  the  rowers.  The  shallop's  course 
v/as  instantly  altered,  and  she  was  carried  into  the  harbour  with 
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II  flood  tide,  Avlicrc,  bringing  up  under  the  Ice  of  a  small  rise  of 
land,  tliey  rode  secure  from  danger. 

Kiglit  soon  closed  over  tlic  exliausted  wanderers, — wet,  Aveary, 
hungry,  and  frost-Litten, — yet,  fearing  lest  they  should  be  sur- 
prised by  savages,  as  in  the  morning,  they  were  afraid  to  leave 
the  boat.  "  But  some,  almost  perishing  with  cold,  could  l)ear  it 
no  longer,  and,  venturing  ashore,  with  great  diiliculty  kindled  a 
fire,  and  comforted  themselves  with  its  kindly  warmth."  As  the 
night  advanced  the  wind  shifted,  a  frost  set  in,  willi  drizzling 
rain,  and  the  rest  of  the  benumbed  party  were  glad  to  get  ashore 
and  join  their  companions  aroiuul  the  fire,  and  thaw  their  half- 
frozen  joints  before  its  crackling  logs. 

On  the  morrow,  perambulating  the  place,  they  found  it  to  be 
a  small,  unhdiabited  island.  Here,  then,  they  rcsolvcil  to  remain, 
to  recnut  their  wearied  frames,  dry  their  baggage,  and  reiix  their 
muskets:  for  the  next  day  was  the  Sabbatli,  and  it  is  cliarac- 
teristic  of  their  deeply  religious  spirit,  thai,  pressed  as  lliey  Avcre 
to  rejoin  their  anxious  companions,  ihey  should  ha\e  halted  to 
observe  it  with  their  custoniary  snlemiuty. 

Next  morning,  the  memorable  12th  of  Decembi-r,  tliey  left  their 
place  of  shelter,  which  has  received  the  name  of  (Marke's  Island, 
after  the  mate  of  the  "  i\Iayllower,"  who  is  said  to  have  been  tlie 
first  to  land  upon  it.  Sounding  the  harbour,  and  finding  it 
eligible  for  shipping,  they  determined  to  explore  its  shores.  They 
stepped  ashore,  as  tradition  declares,  upon  a  huge  boulder  of 
granite  projecting  into  the  Avaves — little  dreaming  that  it  would 
hereafter  become  the  object  of  as  much  veneration  to  their  imui- 
merable  descendants,  as  the  Kaaba  of  ^Aleeea  to  the  fetd  of  the 
pious  j\Ioslem.  The  soil  appeared  very  t;nourablc  for  a  settlo 
ment,  "  there  being  divers  corn-fields  and  little  running  brooks." 
Here,  then,  their  weary  researches  came  to  a  close,  and  tlu^y  joy- 
fully Aveighed  anchor  to  carry  the  good  news  to  their  bretliren. 
During  their  absence,  on  December  4th,  Mistress  AVhite  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  which  Avas  called  rercgrine,"  the  first 
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birth  in  tlic  colony.  Several  deatlis  had  also  taken  place ;  and 
Bradford,  on  retnrning  from  his  toilsome  voyage,  had  the  anguisli 
to  find  that  his  wife  Dorothy  had  been  accidentally  drowned. 

On  the  15th  of  December  the  "  Mayflower"  set  sail  from  Cape 
Cod  Harbour,  and  the  next  day  came  to  an  anchorage  in  Ply- 
mouth Bay.  The  journal  of  the  Pilgrims  now  continues  to 
trace  the  history  of  each  day,  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  like 
that  of  Ivobinson  Crusoe  himself.  On  the  18th,  a  party  went  on 
shore  to  examine  the  land,  aiul,  weary  with  marching,  "  returned 
aboard  without  coming  to  any  conclusion."  Next  day,  the  search 
was  renewed — some  going  on  land,  others  in  the  shallop.  They 
ascended  a  river,  wliich  received  the  name  of  Jones  in  compli- 
ment to  their  captain,  where  they  first  thought  of  settling,  but 
various  objections  suggested  themselves  ;  others  thought  of  the 
island,  but  still  they  arrived  at  no  decision.  As  time  was  fast 
slipping  away,  and  their  provisions  running  short,  they  resolved 
next  day  to  settle  defmitivcly  upon  one  of  the  places  they  had 
examined. 

On  the  next  morning  accordingly,  being  the  20th  of  December, 
"  having  called  on  God  for  direction,"  they  Avent  on  shore  again, 
and  at  last,  by  a  majority  of  voices,  resolved  to  settle  on  the  spot 
now  covered  by  the  town  of  Plymouth.  It  was  on  a  ridge  of 
high  ground,  where  land  had  been  cleared  and  planted  with 
corn  some  three  or  four  years  before  ;  tlie  place  abounded  in 
"delicate  springs  "  of  water,  and  uiuler  the  hill-side  ran  "  a  very 
sweet  brook,"  abounding  in  fish,  and  tlie  moutli  of  which  afforded 
a  snug  shelter  to  their  boats  and  shallops.  Upon  a  bold  isolated 
eminence,  commanding  an  extensive  view  to  sea,  they  resolved  to 
erect  a  fort.  On  this  promising  spot  a  rude  shelter  was  erected 
for  the  party,  and  it  was  resolved  that  tlie  main  body  should 
come  on  shore  next  morning,  and  begin  to  erect  houses. 

The  place  of  their  settlement  had  been  noticed  by  Ca])tain 
John  Smith,  in  his  map  of  New  England  published  in  IGIG,  and 
characterised  as  "  an  excellent  good  harbour."  The  Indian  name 
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was  Accomack.  Smith,  because  perhaps  of  a  certain  general 
ri'semhhincc  to  that  harhonr,  called  it  Pljmontli ;  and  this  title 
was  the  more  readily  confirmed  by  the  Pilgrims,  on  account  of  the 
kindness  which  they  received  from  many  at  this  port — the  last 
ill  Ihigland  at  wdiich  they  had  touched  on  their  voyage. 

On  the  21st  came  a  violent  tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  which 
prevented  them  from  carrying  out  their  intentions.  The  shallop 
with  great  difficulty  carried  provisions  to  the  hungry  and  shiver- 
ing party  on  shore,  but  could  not  return  on  account  of  the  fury  of 
the  gale.  The  weather  was  so  bad  that  they  were  forced  to  ride 
with  three  anchors  ahead.  All  the  next  day  the  communication 
with  the  land  w^as  cut  off.  In  the  midst  of  this  storm,  Good  wife 
Alderton  w^as  delivered  of  a  dead-born  child. 

On  the  23d,  as  many  as  could  got  on  shore,  and  immediately 
fell  to  work,  cutting  timber  for  their  new  habitations.  They  laid 
out  the  line  of  their  street,  parcelled  it  off  in  lots,  and  began  to 
erect  their  fortification  upon  the  hill.  They  built  a  "common 
house,"  about  twenty  feet  square,  to  shelter  themselves  and  their 
goods  until  private  habitations  could  be  erected.  Thougli  labuuring 
away  most  strenuously,  yet,  exposed  to  continual  interruption 
from  the  stormy  weather,  their  progress  w\as  necessarily  but  slow 
and  toilsome.  There  were,  besides,  alarms  of  the  Indians — lires 
were  seen  in  the  skirt  of  the  w^oods  ;  aiul  the  doughty  iMyles 
Standish,  who  was  speedily  chosen  their  captain-general,  w^ent 
off  with  a  few  folio w^ers  in  quest  of  them,  but  in  vain. 

Soon  after,  on  the  12th  of  January,  the  little  community  was 
thrown  into  distress  by  the  disap])earance  of  two  of  their  number, 
who  had  strayed  away  into  the  pathless  w^oods.  After  long- 
wandering,  they  were  overtaken  by  night,  and  in  frost  and  snow 
"  were  forced  to  make  the  earth  their  bed,  and  the  elements  their 
covering."  jMorcovcr,  mistaking  the  cry  of  Avolves  for  the  roaring 
of  lionS;  they  were  seized  with  the  most  terrible  apprehensions. 
Not  knowing  wdiat  to  do,  they  resolved,  like  Tiobinson  Crusoe, 
to  climb  into  a  tree,  "  though  that  would  prove  an  intolerable 
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cold  lodging"."  ])ut,  to  use  tlicdr  own  expression,  "  it  pleasrd 
CJod  so  to  dispose  tliat  the  Avild  beasts  eanie  not."  So,  ai'iev  ])ass- 
ing  a  l)itter  in'glit  at  tlie  toot  of  the  tree,  they  resumed  their  weary 
way,  till  at  noon,  to  tlieir  inlrnite  joy,  from  a  high  hill  they  dis- 
eovered  the  islands  in  the  bay;  and  at  night,  lialf-])erished  with 
Cold  and  hunger,  succeeded  in  rejoining  their  companions. 

The  "  j\Iaytiowcr,"  with  the  women  and  children  imprisoned  on 
hoard,  still  rode  out  the  storms  of  winter  at  Iier  anchorage.  On 
the  4th  of  February,  she  was  endangered  by  a  tremendous  gale — 
lier  goods  being  taken  out,  and  not  ha\  ing  any  ballast.  On  the 
Dili,  those  on  board  suddenly  descried  the  llames  issuing  from  the 
"  coiumon  liouse,"  at  which  they  were  grciitly  terrilied,  supposing 
that  the  Indians  had  nuissacred  their  relatives,  and  set  lire  to  their 
habitation.  This  accident  was  Caused  hy  a  s|)ark  which  set  lire 
to  the  thatch,  but  happily  occasioned  little  damage.  Carver  and 
l^radford  (the  latter  of  wdiom  had  been  seized  with  a  violent  rheu- 
matic pain,  in  consecpiencc  of  his  exposure  to  the  weather)  were 
at  that  time  ill  in  bed,  and  had  they  not  made  ;i  hasty  retreat, 
w^ould  have  been  blown  up  v/ith  powder — the  "sick  liouse,"  for 
.such,  alas  !  it  might  now  be  called,  being  as  full  of  beds  as  they 
coidd  lie  one  by  another,  and  the  muskets  charged  in  case  of 
attack  by  the  Indians. 

And  now  fell  out  the  bitterest  part  of  the  story.  Those  who 
liad  fought  with  so  many  hardships  to  attain  a  shelter  in  the 
wilderness,  found  that  they"  had  only  come  thei-e  to  die.  Their 
consuming  cares  l)ef)re  leaving  Uollaiul — their  long  protracted 
stormy  voyage  in  a  crowded  ship — the  unwholesome  and  even 
putrid  provisions — the  cutting  winter  blasts  of  a  severe  climate  to 
which,  thus  weakened,  they  were  exposed — the  wading  on  shore 
through  the  icy  water — their  hard  labours  in  cutting  wood  and 
])reparing  their  dwellings,  in  the  midst  of  frost  and  snow — all 
this,  with,  worse  than  all,  the  slow  corroding  action  of  anxiety, 
had  undermined  the  constitution  of  the  nuijority,  aiul  rendered 
them  an  easy  prey  to  the  destroyer.    One  irll  after  another — 
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cacli  week  and  month  increasing  the  mortality  in  a  h-ariul  rallo. 
^laiiy  were  carried  oti'hy  the  yeiu'vy;  tlie  tender  iVamc  of  Avoman 
Huuk  under  protracted  cares  and  ])rivations,  and  c\en  the  most 
robust  were  iniable  to  bear  \\\)  against  such  a  complication  of 
liardshi])s.  How  hitter,  although  softened  by  faith,  must  liave 
been  the  parting  of  those  who  had  l)orne  together  the?  toils  and 
perils  of  th(i  emigration  !  How  sad  tlie  scenes  wliieli  these  few 
log-huts  in  the  Avilderness  must  have  witnessed!  ]3radford, 
Standlsh,  Allerton,  and  AYinslow,  were  all  left  widowers  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks.  Six  died  in  December^  eight  in  January, 
geventecn  in  FeT)ruary,  and  thirteen  in  ^larch — until  of  that  little 
band  scarcely  one  half  remained  ;  and  had  not  the  Aviiiter,  sewre 
at  all  times,  proved  unusually  mild  for  that  keen  and  trying 
climate,  not  one,  in  all  ])robability,  would  have  been  left  to  tell 
ilia  tale  ! 

As  one  by  one  they  suidv  in  death,  the}'  were  lioriie  by  their 
friends  to  the  summit  of  a  small  clilf,  immediately  ovei-lianging 
the  rock  u[)on  which  they  had  so  recently  lauded  with  >pii  its  full 
of  liope,  and  there  deposited  side  by  side.  Those  a\  ho  survived 
were  hardly  able  to  carry  the  corpses  of  their  relatives  ;  and,  far 
from  raising  tombs  to  the  de])arted,  the  lield  of  death,  whii'h  had 
received  all  that  was  dearest  to  them  on  earth,  was  planted  with 
a  crop  of  corn,  to  conceal  the  extent  of  their  losses  from  the 
jealous  Indians,  who  might  have  been  tempted  by  their  weakness 
to  crush  the  melancholy  handful  of  survivors.  ^ 

The  constant  fear  of  surprise  by  the  savages  had  indeed  kept 
the  colonists  in  a  constant  state  of  watchfulness  during  the  whole 
winter.  On  the  17th  of  February,  J\lyles  Standish  was  fornndly 
chosen  their  captain-general,  and  certain  military  orders  were 
agreed  upon.  The  master  and  sevei-al  of  the  sailors  came  on 
shore,  the  21st,  and  carried  with  them  one  of  the  great  ])leces  of 
artillery  called  a  minion,  w^hich,  with  another  gmi  that  lay  on 
the  shore,  was  dragged  by  their  united  efforts,  and  mounted 
ui)on  the  platform  on  Fort  (now  ]>urial)  1 1111.    This  was  an 
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important  piece  of  business,  and  its  completion  was  regarded  as 
an  occasion  of  rejoicing.  Tlie  captain  liad  brought  "witli  liini 
"  a  very  lat  goose,"  and  those  on  shore  liad  "  a  fat  crane  and  a 
malhird,"  and  "  a  dried  neat's  tongue."  Tliis  fare  was,  no  doubt, 
waslied  down  Avith  good  English  beer  and  strong  waters  ;  aud 
thus,  notwithstanding  tlic  gloom  that  hung  over  them,  the  day 
passed  clieerfuUy  and  socially  away. 

The  terrible  winter,  which  had  struck  down  one  half  their 
number,  at  last  began  to  break  up,  and  gleams  of  mild,  soft 
weather,  intervened  between  the  trying  easterly  winds.  The 
birds  began  to  sing  in  the  woods,  and  tliC  flowers  to  peep  forth 
from  the  earth.  AVitli  the  approach  of  the  fine  season  hope 
sprang  up  in  the  breasts  of  the  survivors, — they  began  to 
sow  seeds  in  their  gardens,  and  to  prepare  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil. 

On  the  IGth  of  ]\rarch,  "  a  fair,  warm  day,"  while  conferring 
about  their  military  arrangements,  they  were  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  approach  of  a  solitary  Indian,  who  walked  boldly 
into  the  camp,  and  would  even — so  noble  and  fearless  was  his 
carriage — have  entered  the  ".common  house,"  liad  they  not  pru- 
dently prevented  him  at  the  threshold.  This  savage,  named 
KSamoset,  the  first  they  had  fallen  in  with,  saluted  them  in 
English,  and  bade  them  "  Welcome !  "  This  smattering  of 
their  tongue  he  had  picked  up  by  his  intercourse  with  thefishiug 
captains  who  came  to  Monliegan,  most  of  whose  names  he  knew, 
lie  was  frank  and  communicative,  and  eagerly  cjucstioned  by  the 
settlers.  The  mystery  of  such  numerous  traces  of  the  occupation, 
and  so  little  of  the  actual  ])resencc  of  the  Indians,  was  now  for  the 
first  time  explained.  About  f)ur  years  since  a  deadly  pestilence 
had  desolated  the  neighbourhood,  and  left  it  free  for  the  occupation 
of  the  white  man.  The  settlers  might  thus  take  ])Ossession  of 
the  soil,  without  the  risk  of  contest  or  interruption.  The  attack 
upon  Standish  and  the  exploring  party,  called  by  them  ^'  the 
first  encounter,"  liad  been  made  by  a  body  of  the  Nausites,  a  small 
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trilic,  who  were  exasperated  against  tlic  wliite  men  by  a  cruel  and 
perfidious  action  committed  by  one  Hunt,  an  English  trading 
captain,  who  liavlng  inveigled  a  body  of  tlic  savages  on  board 
liis  sliip,  carried  them  away  and  sold  them  into  slavery. 

The  settlers  laboured  to  counteract  the  evil  impression  of  the 
English  character  left  by  this  wretched  traflicker.  They  enter- 
tained Samoset  Avith  tlic  best  they  had,  and  tlie  next  day  dis- 
missed him  with  a  few  trifling  presents. 

The  Indians  now  began  to  repair  freely  to  the  camp.  On  tlie 
22d  of  March,  Samoset  brought  with  him  another  savage,  named 
Squanto,  Avhose  adventures  were  very  remarkable.  lie  was 
among  the  number  of  those  carried  away  by  Hunt,  who  had 
taken  him  to  London,  where  he  had  lived  in  Cornliill,  with  a 
wealthy  merchant  named  Slanie,  by  ^vhom  he  had^  probal)ly, 
been  sent  back  to  America.  Having  picked  up  a  Htth.'  Eugb'sli, 
he  was  fortliwith  made  inter])reter  bet^veon  the  sctthn's  and  the 
Indians.  He  signified  that  their  great  sagam(^re,  ^lassasoit,  Avas 
at  hand,  with  his  brother,  Quadetpiina,  and  a  numerous  com- 
pany, desirous  of  an  interview  Avith  the  new  conun-s ;  and  soon 
after  the  whole  company,  emerging  from  the  Avoods,  appeared  on 
the  1jold  eminence  upon  the  other  side  of  tlie  brook.  Squanto  Avas 
sent  OAxr  to  ascertain  the  AAdshes  of  the  Sachem ;  Avliereupon  he 
desired  that  some  one  should  be  deputed  to  hold  a  conference. 
Tlie  prudent  and  dignified  WinsloAV  Avas  selected  to  this  oHiee. 
Having  made  Massasoit  an  offering,  he  addressed  him  in  a  speech 
Avliieh  Squanto  interpreted  as  Avell  as  he  Avas  able,  declaring  that 
King  James  saluted  him  Avith  Avords  of  love  and  peace,  and  that 
tlie  governor  Avas  desirous  of  confirming  a  mutual  treaty.  Upon 
this  Massasoit,  leaving  WinsloAV  in  the  custody  of  his  brother, 
descended,  Avith  his  men,  avIio  left  their  boAvs  and  arroAvs  behind 
them,  to  the  brook  side,  Avhither  Standish  and  half-a-dozen 
musketeers  advanced  to  do  him  honour,  and  conducted  him  to 
an  unfurnished  house,  Avhere  a  green  rug  and  three  or  four 
cushions  served  for  a  throne  and  seats  of  state.    I'lie  governor 
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next  descended,  Avitli  drum  and  tnunpet — salutations  were  ex- 
clianged — and  caUiuii,-  for  sonic  "  strong  drink,"  Carver  pL^dg^'d 
liis  Indian  visitor,  Avliicli  courtesy  the  latter  reciprocated  with  so 
potent  a  draught  of  the  "tire  water,"  as  put  him  into  a  perspi- 
ration duriuo,"  the  remainder  of  the  conference.  Articles  of  trratv 
were  soon  drawn  up,  and  approved  by  the  king,  who,  in  spite  (if 
the  stimulant  with  which  he  had  fortilied  himself,  trembled  with 
fear  all  the  wdiile  he  sat  by  the  governor. 

The  journalist  gi^'es  us  a  very  })ictures<pie  delineation  of  the 
group,  ^fassasoit  himself  "  was  a  ^'ery  lusty  man,  in  his  best 
years,  an  able  body,  grave  of  ce^untenance,  and  spare  of  speech ; 
in  his  attire  diflering  little  or  nothing  from  the  rest  of  his 
ft)llowers,  only  in  a  great  chain  of  white  bone-beads  about  his 
neck,  and  at  it,  behind  his  neck,  hangs  a  little  bag  of  tobacco, 
which  he  draidc  {i.e.  smoked)  and  gave  us  to  drink.  His  face  was 
painted  wdth  a  sad  red,  like  murrey,  and  oih  d  both  head  and 
fjice,  so  that  he  looked  greasily.  All  his  f)llo\\ers,  likewise, 
were  on  their  faces,  in  part  or  in  whoh,',  painted — some  black, 
some  red,  some  yellow,  and  some  white,  some  with  crosses,  and 
othe;  antic  works.    Some  had  skins  on  them,  and  some  naked." 

With  the  arrival  of  spring,  it  was  now  considered  full  time  for 
the  rectum  of  the  "  ^[ajilower,"  which  had  remained  an  hundred 
and  ten  days  in  riymouth  harbour.  It  had  been  the  masters 
original  intention  to  sail  soon  after  he  had  landed  his  pas- 
sengers; but  the  mortalitv  on  shore  had  l)een  so  great  that  he 
could  not  abandon  the  colonists  in  their  foi'lorn  ('onditiun  ;  and, 
indeed,  so  many  of  his  own  crew  had  either  died  or  become  dis- 
abled by  sickness,  that  he  could  not  venture  to  attempt  a  wintry 
])assagc  across  the  stormy  Atlantic.V"  At  length  he  made  ready 
to  sail;  and  it  is  a  remarkahle  ])roof'of  the  earnest  enthusiasm  of 
the  Pilgrims,  that  although  they  had  seen  one  half  tluur  nund)er 
perisli,  the  rest  resolved  to  abide  at  all  hazards,  and  carry  out 
the  work  they  had  come  hither  to  do.  Idieir  very  suherings  had 
endeared  the  place  to  them.    The  soil  in  which  they  h;id  buri(,'d 
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so  many  of  tlieir  friends  "Lccamc  precious — tlicy  could  not  aljan- 
ddu  tlic  graves  of  tliosc  who  Averc  dearest  to  tliem  on  eartli,  and 
whom  they  liopcd  speedily  to  rejoin  in  heaven,  l^ot  one  of  tliem 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  Enghmd.  Tlic  "  l\ray- 
lh~)wer"  liad  a  sliort  and  prosperous  passage  liorne.  Leaving 
Plymouth  on  tlic  5th  of  April,  1G21,  she  arrived  at  London  on 
the  Gtli  of  the  month  following. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  "  ]\rayflower  "  in  tlic  month 
of  April,  Governor  Carver,  Avho  was  engaged,  like  the  rest,  in  the 
labours  of  the  held,  came  homo  complaining  greatly  of  his  head, 
owing  prohahly  to  a  coui'>  de  soleiJ,  or  to  a  faintness  produced  Ly 
previous  mental  anxiety  and  bodily  exhaustion.  In  a  few  hours 
he  became  speechless  and  insensible,  and  died  a  few  days  after- 
wards, to  the  great  grief  of  his  felloAV-colonists.  "ILs  care  and 
pains  were  so  great  for  the  connuon  good  as  therewith,  it  is 
thought,  he  oppressed  himself  and  shortened  his  da}'s."  His 
wife  followed  him  to  the  grave  in  the  course  of  only  a  few  M'eel^s. 
After  a  decent  interval  of  mourning,  A\'illiam  Ib-adl'ord,  tlie 
yeoman  of  Austerlield,  whose  courage  and  e()iiduet  had  been 
abundantly  proved  in  a  long  season  of  trial,  was  chosen  a-;  his 
successor,  and  ^Ir.  Lsaae  Allcrton  as  his  assistant;  olhc-'s  to 
Avliich  they  were  re-elected  for  many  sucees;sivc  years. 

In  tracing  the  joiu'nal  of  the  colonists,  one  remarhablc  fact 
caimot  but  attract  attention.  Amidst  a  long  chronicle  of  dis- 
tresses, such  as  "  try  men's  souls,"  there  is  hardly  a  single  indi- 
cation of  discord  among  themselves,  or  of  discontent  wnth  the 
conduct  of  those  Avliom  they  had  chosen  to  have  the  preeminimee 
over  them — scarcely  a  trace  of  mutual  jealousies  or  factious  o[)po- 
sition,  but  constantly  recurring  evidences  of  nnitual  kindness  and 
res])ect.  If  there  were  ditferences  and  disputes,  they  have  at  least 
had  the  wisdom  to  sup])ress  all  mention  of  them.  This  stamps  the 
superior  character  of  the  men;  it  shows  that  they  were  of  one 
heart  and  one  spirit,  "  in  honour  preferring  one  another,"  aiul 
tlirowing  over  their  mutual  oflences — for  sucli  can  hardly  iail  to 
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liavc  occuiTcd — tlie  veil  of  charity  and  brotlicrly  forboanmci'. 
The  "  ambition  of  the  greatest  was  to  be  llie  servant  of  all/' 

1)1  tlie  mingled  web  of  human  life,  joy  and  mourning  are  in- 
extricably interwoven.  The  next  matter  recorded  in  the  Tilgriin 
clironicle,  is  the  lirst  marriage  that  took  place  in  the  colony,  on 
]\[ay  12th,  1G21.  It  was  between  a  widow  and  a  widower, 
Edward  Winslow  and  Susanna  White,  both  of  whom  had  lost 
their  partners  scarcely  three  montlis  since,  in  the  fearful  niortalily 
of  the  first  winter.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  contract  a 
new  marriage  so  soon  after  a  previous  one  liad  been  dissolved  by 
d(;ath,  would  be  deemed  an  act  of  indecent  precipitation;  but  in 
the  trying  situation  of  the  colonists,  the  ordinary  arrangements 
of  society  were  forced  to  give  way  to  those  dictated  by  necessity 
or  policy.  Such  an  cxaniple  tended,  besides,  to  show  a  iinn 
resolution  to  abide  by  the  colony,  and  take  a  lasting  root  in  the 
soil  of  their  adoption. 

On  June  IStli  occurred  the  second  offence,  (the  first  being  the 
misconduct  of  Francis  Billington,  which  will  be  explained 
hereafter.)  This  was  the  first  duel  (and  apparently  also  the  last) 
fought  in  New  England,  upon  a  challenge  at  single  combat 
with  s^\^ord  and  dagger,  between  Edward  Dotey  and  Edward 
Leister,  servants  of  ^Ir.  Hopkins.  "  Both  being  wounded,  the 
one  in  the  hand,  the  other  in  the  thigh,  they  are  adjudged  by 
the  whole  company  to  have  their  head  and  feet  tied  together, 
and  so  to  lie  for  twenty-four  liours  without  meat  or  drink ;  but 
within  an  hour,  because  of  their  great  pains,  at  their  ov/n  and 
their  master's  humble  request,  upon  promise  of  better  carriage, 
they  are  released  by  the  Governor." 

The  settlement  being  now  brought  to  some  degree  of  order,  and 
intercourse  with  the  Indians  unrestrained,  it  was  thought  advis- 
able to  send  an  embassy  to  ^lassasolt,  the  chief  of  the  nearest 
Indians,  partly  to  ascertain  their  locality  and  look  into  their 
strength,  examine  the  country,  and  prevent  tlie  disorderly  visits 
of  the  savages,  who  Avere  attracted  by  tln^  entertainment  afforded 
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them,  to  tlic  no  small  inconvenience  of  tlie  settlers,  and  iuially 
to  make  satisfaction  for  some  apparent  injuries,  and  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  miitnal  amity.  Winslow,  who  had  already  approved 
liimself  a  skilful  diplomatist,  was  again  appointed  to  this  office, 
accompanied  by  Stephen  Hopkins,  and  they  took  S(pianto  with 
them  as  their  interpreter.  The  ambassadors  did  not  go  em|)ty 
handed,  but  carried  a  coat  of  red  cotton,  edged  with  lace,  to  ])ro- 
pitiatc  the  good-will  of  the  sachem.  After  a  long  march  through 
the  woods,  they  fell  in  with  Massasoit,and  delivered  their  message. 
In  this  the  prudence  and  conscientiousness  of  the  Pilgrims 
towards  the  Indians  were  strikingly  displayed.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  while  exploring  the  coast  of  Cape  Cod,  Standish 
and  his  party  had  found  and  approi)riatcd  some  Indian  corn,  for 
which,  lest  offence  should  1)0  taken,  they  now  offered  to  give  an 
equivalent.  They  also  desired  that  some  seed  corn  sliould  be 
furnished  them,  and  that  the  Indians  would  b]-iiig  skins  for 
tradino:.  jMassasoit  having  decked  himself  out  in  his  rvd  coat 
and  chain,  and  strutted  about,  equally  admiring  himself  and 
admired  by  his  followers,  faithfully  promised  to  eom])ly  \\\\\\ 
these  requests.  At  night  he  promoted  his  distinguished  guests 
to  a  rather  inconvenient  place  of  honour — nauudy,  to  the  sanu' 
Ijcd  with  himself  and  his  wife, — they  being  at  one  end  and  the 
pilgrims  at  the  other.  Two  of  the  chiefs  who  lay  beside  ])ressed 
so  closely  upon  them,  and  the  assaults  of  the  insect  tribes  were  so 
voracious^  that  they  were  more  weary  of  their  lodging  than  they 
had  been  of  their  journey.  After  a  five  days'  absence,  "wet,  weary, 
and  surbated,"  they  gladly  reached  the  settlement  on  Saturday 
night,  in  time  for  the  exercises  of  the  Sabbath,  the  loss  of  which 
would  have  been  felt  by  the  Pilgrims  as  a  sorer  privation  than 
that  of  food  and  sleep. 

By  this  time  they  had  made  the  some^vhat  unwelcome  disco- 
very, that  a  formidable  tribe  of  Indians — the  Xarrohigansetts,  as 
they  wrote  it,  or  Narragansetts,  who  had  not  been  included  in  the 
ravages  of  the  pcstileiice — occupied  the  interior  of  llie  countr\', 
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that  tlicy  were  at  feud  witli  JMassasoit,  and  disposed  to  regard  the 
new  Englisli  setth'rs  with  a  feeling  of  lioslility.  One  of  i\lassasoit\s 
saeheinri  named  Conhatant,  whom  they  suspeeted  of  treaeheiy, 
]iad  earried  off,  and  as  it  was  supposed  murdered,  Squanto,  whom 
tlie  Pilgrims  thought  themselves  bound  both  in  honour  and  poHcy 
to  rescue  if  living,  or  avenge  if  dead.  The  indefatigable  Standish 
was  despatched  with  ten  or  a  dozen  men,  and  he  stormed  the  village 
of  Conbatant,  and  safely  carried  off  the  missing  interpreter. 

In  the  ensuing  November  arrived  the  good  ship  "  Fortune," 
bringing  to  their  great  joy  a  reinforcement  of  thirty-five  settlers, 
among  whom  was  their  friend  Cnshman,  and,  as  is  believed, 
many  of  those  who  had  been  obliged  to  return  in  the  "  Speedwell" 
By  this  vessel  they  sent  back  such  stores  as  lliey  had  been  able 
to  collect  for  the  benefit  of  the  merchant  adventurers.  But 
unfortunately,  in  consequence  of  certain  letters  from  Plymouth, 
describing  the  abundance  of  their  store,  the  "Fortune"  brought 
with  her  no  supplies  for  the  settlers  that  had  come  over  with 
lier,  which  reduced  the  whole  colony  to  short  allowance. 

Scarcely  had  the  "  Fortune  "  taken  her  departure  than  the  Nar- 
ragansetts  began  to  assume  an  insolent  and  threatening  attitude. 
They  disliked  the  settlers  on  account  of  their  alliance  with 
Massasoit,  which  prevented  them  from  being  masters  of  the 
whole  country.  They  lieard  moreover  that  although  the  English 
liad  received  an  accession  to  their  numbers,  the  new-comers  had 
brought  with  them  neither  arms  nor  provisions,  so  that  the 
colony  was  tliereby  rather  weakened  than  strengthened.  One  day 
a  messenger  came  in  from  Canonicus,  their  sachem,  and  inquired 
for  the  interpreter,  Squanto.  On  learning  that  he  was  absent, 
tlie  herald  seemed  rather  glad  than  sorry,  and  leaving  for  him 
a  bundle  of  arrows,  m-apped  in  a  rattlesnake's  skin,  "  desired  to 
depart  with  all  expedition,"  as  fearing,  no  doubt,  that  he  had 
come  upon  a  rather  unsafe  errand.  ]5eing  however  detained, 
and  in  grievous  apprehension  for  his  life,  he  confessed  that  the 
tenor  of  his  errand  was  hostile.    I'he  a'overnor  released  him, 
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and  scut  liim  liome  witli  a  message,  ^'  to  cevtii'y  his  master  that 
lie  had  heard  of  liis  Large  and  many  threatenings^  at  wliieli 
lie  was  mueh  offended,  darhig  liini  in  those  res])eets  to  the 
utmost  if  he  would  not  be  reconeiled  to  live  peaeeaLly  as  otlier 
his  neighbours,  manifesting  withal  his  desire  of  peace."  But 
when,  upon  Squanto's  return,  the  governor  was  assured  tliat  tlie 
rattlesnake's  skin  imported  no  less  tlian  open  defiance,  he  deter- 
mined to  resent  the  insult,  and  stuffing  the  skhi  with  powder  and 
shot  sent  it  back  to  Canonieus,  with  the  assurance  that  if  he  had 
but  shipping  to  go  in  quest  of  him,  he  would  not  have  failed  to 
anticipate  so  insolent  a  challenge.  Of  all  things,  the  Indians 
stood  most  in  terror  of  the  fire-arms  of  the  English  ;  and  tlius 
when  the  sachem  received  the  skin  he  would  not  even  touch  the 
mysterious  combustible,  nor  suffer  it  to  remain  in  his  tent,  but 
ordered  the  messenger  to  take  it  back  again  to  tlie  governor. 
Upon  his  refusal,  another  took  it  u]),  and  after  being  Jiandcd 
about  from  one  to  anotlicr,  it  returned  at  last  to  llie  settlciiiriil. 
Though  somewhat  relieved  by  tlie  salutary  terror  tlius  stnirk 
into  the  chief  of  the  Narragansetts,  yet  conscious  of  their  real 
weakness,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  the  Pilgrims  surrcamdcd 
the  entire  town  witli  a  stockade,  while  Cajjtain  Standish  mar- 
shalled the  whole  company  into  four  scpu\drons,  and  instituted  a 
regular  military  organization. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  discovered  that  Squanto,  in  order  to 
magnify  his  own  importance  Avith  the  Indians,  boasted  on  all  sides 
of  his  ability  to  direct  their  movements  at  his  pleasure,  and  Ijegan 
to  sow  seeds  of  discontent  and  suspicion  in  the  breast  of  !\Iassa- 
soit.  Among  other  devices  he  gave  out  that  the  Englisli,  avIio 
were  regarded  as  possessing  almost  preternatiu'al  ])0wer,  had  got 
the  plague  buried  in  their  store-house,  and  could  send  it  forth 
in  every  direction  whenever  they  thought  proj^er.  Upt)n  being 
asked  whether  this  was  really  true,  the  settlers  denied  that 
they  possessed  such  a  })Ower ;  but  they  asserted,  what,  if  true 
in  itself,  conveyed  a  false  though  salutary  im))ression  to  tlie 
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minds  of  tlic  superstitious  Indians — The  God  of  tlic  English," 
tlicy  declared  "  liad  it  in  store,  and  could  send  it  at  liis  pleasure 
to  the  destruction  of  their  enemies." 

A  second  trading  journey  was  now  undertaken  by  the  adven- 
turous Slandish  among  the  tribe  of  Massachusetts,  whence  they 
returned  with  a  good  store  of  skins  and  furs.  In  the  meantiiui- 
^^^lassasoit  had  repaired  to  the  plantation,  and  denumdcd  that 
Sqaanto,  who  was  his  subject,  should  be  given  up  to  him,  in 
consequence  of  his  mischievous  intrigues.  As  the  governor  was 
about  to  comply,  a  boat  was  seen  })assing  in  front  of  the  town, 
and  suspecting  some  collusion  with  the  French,  he  refused  to  give 
up  Squanto  till  he  had  ascertained  what  vessel  it  was.  The 
alarm  proved  false  ;  the  boat  belonging  to  a  tishlng-shlp  called  the 
"  Sparrow,"  despatched  by  Master  Weston,  a  London  merchant, 
which  landed  six  or  seven  passengers  who  should  have  been  sent 
before  to  the  plantation. 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  1G21,  an  ex[)edition  was  sent 
out  to  the  neighbouring  shores  of  ^lassachusetts  ]>ay.  Its 
object  was  partly  to  explore  the  coinitry,  and  partly  to  make 
peace,  and  open  a  trade  with  the  tribe  of  Indians,  who  had  often 
threatened  to  molest  them.  For  these  purposes  ten  men  were 
appointed,  among  whom  was  probably  AVinslow,  accompanieil 
by  Squanto  and  two  other  savages,  "  to  bring  them  to  speech 
with  the  peo]jle  and  interpret  for  them." 

This  cruise  is  interesting  as  being  the  iirst  exploration  of  a 
s])ot  which  shortly  became  more  important  tlian  Plymouth  itself, 
and  has  since  thrown  it  completely  into  the  shade.  Setting  out 
with  the  tide  about  midnight,  on  September  ISth,  they  reached 
the  bottom  of  i\[assaehusctts  Bay,  but  did  not  land  until  the 
next  morning.  They  found  many  lobsters,  collected  1)}^  the 
savages,  Avhieh  they  cooked  and  ate  under  a  cliff,  which  Mr. 
Young  supposes  to  be  Copp's  TTill,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
peninsula,  shortly  after  to  be  covered  by  the  city  of  R(^ston. 
They    visited    the   petty    sachems,    and    explored    the  bay, 
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describing  its  immerous  i.slaiids,  many  of  ^vlli(Jll  tlic.  Jndiaiis 
liad  already  cleared  and  cultivated.  On  one  occasion  they  gave 
proof  of  that  considerate  and  conscientious  spirit  which  animated 
iheni  in  all  their  transactions  with  the  savages.  Although  they 
sent  before  them  two  Indians  to  look  for  the  inhabitants,  and 
inform  them  of  the  object  of  their  visit,  they  foimd  on  their 
arrival  the  women  of  the  place  together  in  a  state  of  trembling 
apprehension ;  but,  says  the  narrator,  probaljly  AVinslow  himself, 
seeing  our  gentle  carriage  toward  them,  they  took  heart  and 
entertained  us  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  ]j(jiling  cod  and 
such  other  things  as  they  had  for  ns.  At  length,  with  much 
sending  for,  came  one  of  their  men,  trembling  and  shaking  for 
fear.  Vnit  wdien  he  saAV  we  intended  them  no  hurt,  but  came 
to  truck,  he  promised  us  his  skins  also.  Here  Tisrpumtum 
(Squanto)  would  have  had  us  rifle  the  salvage  women,  and  talveu 
their  skins  and  all  such  skins  as  might  be  serviceable  for  ns, 
for  said  he,  'they  are  a  bad  people,  and  ha\e  oil  thn-aleiird 
you;  but  our  answer  Avas,  '  A\\.'rii  the)'  ever  so  bad  \ve 
would  not  wrong  them,  or  give  them  any  just  occasion  against 
us.'  For  their  words,  we  little  weighed  them  ;  but  if  the\-  once 
attempted  anything  against  us,  then  we  woidd  deal  i'ar  worse 
than  he  desired.  Having  well  spent  the  day,  we  returned  to  the 
shallop,  almost  all  the  women  accompanying  us  to  truck,  wlio 
sold  their  coats  from  their  backs,  and  tied  Ijouglis  about  them, 
but  with  gi'cat  shamcfacedness ;  for  indeed  they  are  more  modest 
than  some  of  our  English  women  are.  AVc  ]n-omised  them  to 
come  again  to  them,  and  they  promised  us  to  keep  their  skins." 
Having  completely  succeeded  in  the  ol)ject  of  their  cruise,  on 
the  evenhig  of  the  22d,  the  wind  coming  fair,  and  having  a 
light  moon,  they  set  out  at  evening,  and  through  the  goodness  of 
(iod  came  safely  home  before  noon  the  day  following." 

It  is  gratifying  to  turn  to  these  early  days,  to  trace  out  the.-e 
little  excursions  into  the  wilderness,  and  observe  the  good  under- 
standing- between  the  Indians  and  the  Pilgrims.  brou:;ht  about 
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by  tlic  wise  union  of  firmness  and  kindness  on  the  part  of  tlie 
latter  towards  their  rude  but  not  insensilde  neighbours.  It  \h 
observable,  tliat  the  Pilgrims  ahiiost  invariably  speak  as  well  of 
the  Indians  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  of  each  other. 

"  We  have  found  them,"  says  AVinslow,  in  a  private  letter, 
"  very  faithful  in  their  covenant  of  peace  with  us,  very 
loving,  and  ready  to  pleasure  us.  We  often  go  to  them  and 
they  come  to  us.  Some  of  us  have  been  iifty  miles  by  land 
in  the  country  with  them.  .  .  .  Yea,  it  hath  pleased  God  so  to 
possess  the  Indians  with  a  fear  and  love  unto  us,  that  not  only 
the  greatest  king  amongst  them  called  j\rassasoit,  but  also  all  the 
])rinces  and  people  round  about  us,  have  either  made  suit  unto  us, 
or  been  glad  of  any  occasion  to  make  peace  with  us,  so  that  seven 
of  them  at  once  have  sent  their  messengers  to  us  to  that  end. 
Yea,  an  isle  at  sea  which  we  never  saw  hath  also,  together  with 
the  former,  yielded  willingly  to  be  under  the  protection  and  sub- 
ject to  our  Sovereign  Lord  King  James.  So  there  is  now  great 
peace  amongst  the  Indians  themselves,  which  was  not  formerly, 
neither  would  have  been  but  for  us ;  and  we,  for  our  parts,  walk 
as  peaceably  and  safely  in  the  wood  as  in  the  liighways  in 
England.  We  entertain  them  familiarly  in  our  homes,  and  they 
as  friendly  bestowing  their  venison  upon  us.  They  are  a  people 
without  any  religion  or  knowledge  of  any  God,  yet  very  trusty, 
quick  of  apprehension,  ripe  witted,  just." 

Thus  Winslow,  to  whose  own  wise  counsels  and  conciliating 
manner.s  this  blessed  harmony  was  in  no  small  measure  owing. 
How  pleasant  to  contrast  it  with  the  bitter  jealousies  and  exter- 
minating Avars  which  accompanied  the  subsequent  extension  of 
the  colonies,  and  the  repeated  encroachments  iq)on  the  hunting- 
grounds  of  the  Indians,  leading  the  latter  to  a  desperate  and  fatal 
endeavour  to  stem  the  progress  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours! 
As  we  track  the  wild  pathways  through  the  dusky  woods,  and  pace 
the  margin  of  the  limpid  lakes  which  still  surround  IMymouth, 
solitary  as  Avhen  the  Pilgrims  first  landed  in  the  bay,  but  where 
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not  a  single  Indian  is  now  to  be  found,  we  cannot  but  go  back  in 
imagination  to  those  days  when  the  sturdy  Englishman,  in  corselet 
and  buff,  was  to  be  seen  sitting  on  the  grass  by  the  side  of  the 
plumed  and  painted  chieftain,  in  friendly  intercourse  over  a  meal 
of  wild  venison  which  the  latter  had  taken  in  the  chase.  Nor 
can  we  think  without  pain  of  that  ill-fated  people,  which  the 
force  of  an  invincible  necessity  has  almost  blotted  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

On  learning  that  the  "  Sparrow,"  with  a  whole  fleet  of  Ashing 
vessels  lay  at  anchor  at  a  place  some  forty  leagues  to  the  north- 
ward, Bradford  despatched  Winslow  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a 
supply  of  provisions  to  relieve  their  pressing  necessity.  But  his 
utmost  exertions  could  only  gather  such  a  stock,  as,  carefully 
husbanded,  allowed  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lu'cad  per  day  until 
the  time  of  harvest.  On  Winslow's  return  the  distress  had 
become  extreme.  Their  nets  were  not  sufficiently  strong  to  liold 
the  swarms  of  bass  and  other  fish  that  resorted  to  the  bay — they 
had  no  tackling  to  take  cod — and  but  for  tlie  clams  and.  the 
"  alewives," — a  small  herring  that  ascends  the  river — a  species  of 
small  sea-crab,  and  other  lish  which  they  were  able  to  take  })y 
hand,  they  nmst  have  perished  from  actual  starvation.  The 
Indians,  boasting  how  easy  it  Avould  be  to  cut  them  olf  in  their 
enfeebled  condition,  insulted  over  their  weakness ;  and  even  their 
old  ally,  Massasoit,  now  looked  but  coldly  upon  them. 

The  apprehension  of  a  sudden  attack  led  them  to  the  further 
precaution  of  erecting  a  regular  fort  upon  the  hill  where  they  had 
formerly  planted  their  ordnance,  some  traces  of  which  may  still 
be  discerned  upon  the  venerable  crest  of  "  Iknial  Hill." 

Fresh  trials  now  awaited  the  Pilgrims,  Avhich  it  required  tlie 
utmost  exertion  of  their  prudence  and  firnuiess  to  encounter;  and 
this  time  they  arose,  neither  from  sickness,  famine,  nor  Indian 
hostility,  but  from  the  misconduct  of  their  own  countrymen. 
About  the  end  of  June,  1G22,  two  vessels,  the  "Charity"  and 
the  "  Swan,"  arrived  at  the  settlement,  despatched  by  i\l aster 
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Weston,  one  of  tlie  mercliant  advcntnrcrs,  to  cstablisli  a  settle- 
ment on  his  own  private  account,  sonicwlicrc  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  Plymouth.  As  it  had  too  often  happened  in  the  colo- 
nization of  A^irginia,  the  men  sent  out  wxre  mostly  of  the  very 
offseouring  of  society,  destitute  of  industry,  economy,  or  prin- 
ciple, "so  base,"  to  quote  the  words  of  one  describing  them,  "as 
in  all  a})pearance  not  fit  for  an  honest  man's  company."  Evils 
hitherto  kept  at  a  distance  by  the  strict  integrity  as  avcU  as  by  the 
vigorous  llrnnicss  of  the  Pilgrims  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
Indians,  were  now  brought  upon  them  by  the  reckless,  cowardly, 
and  dishonon.rable  Ijchaviour  of  this  ncw^  body  of  settlers. 

As  "Weston  had  been  among  the  most  zealous  friends  of  the 
Plymouth  colonists,  they  thought  themselves  ol)ligcd  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  further  his  objects.  They  treated  the  new 
comers  with  the  utmost  hospitality,  consistent  with  their  slender 
and  precarious  supplies.  But  the  self-denial  which  the  Pilgrims 
imposed  upon  themselves  was  too  irksome  to  the  selfishness  of 
these  strangers ;  wdio  not  satisfied  wdth  the  utmost  allowance  of 
flour  consistent  wdth  the  little  store  on  hand,  meanly  stole  the 
green  corn,  (which,  when  boiled  in  this  state,  is  exceedingly 
delicious,)  thus  prematurely  exhausting  the  resources  of  their 
entertainers.  They  moreover  repaid  the  kindness  shown  to  them 
by  secret  slanders  and  complaints.  At  length  they  removed 
to  a  s])0t  called  AVessagussett,  in  J\rassachusetts  Bay,  where 
they  had  determined  to  plant  their  colony.  The  Pilgrims 
beheld  them  depart  with  no  small  satisfaction,  but  uidiappily  they 
only  (h'parted  to  work  greater  mischief  at  a  distance  than  that 
they  had  already  inflicted  upon  them  at  home. 

The  arrival  at  the  end  of  August  of  two  other  trading  vessels, 
the  "  Discovery  "  and  "  Sparrow,"  furnished  the  colonists  with  a 
welcome  opportunity  of  replenishing  their  slender  store  of  pro- 
visions, and  of  obtaining  knives  and  beads  to  traffic  for  skins 
with  the  Indians.  But  for  this  providential  supply  they  would 
liave  been  worse  off  than  ever  they  were,  not  only  having  a 
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blender  store  of  corn  for  the  ensuing  year,  but  haying  no  means 
of  supplying  their  wants  by  trading. 

^fr.  Weston's  Lirge  ship,  the  "  Charity,"  noAV  sailed  for 
I'higland,  leaving  the  smaller  one,  the  Swan,"  for  the  use  of  the 
new  settlers  at  AVessagassett.  At  their  request  the  Pilgrims 
entered  into  a  partnership  to  trade  with  the  natives  for  com,  and 
])reparations  were  made  for  departure.  At  this  critical  moment 
the  death  of  Master  llichard  Greene,  the  brother-in-law  of 
AVcston,  and  the  illness  of  Captain  Standisli,  compelled  Bradford 
liiinsclf  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  the  journey,  lie  set  out, 
accompanied  as  usual  by  Squanto,  who  fell  sick  and  died  a  few 
days  afterwards;  and  as  he  had  professed  to  be  their  guide  to  tlie 
countries  south  of  Cape  Cod,  their  further  progress  in  that 
direction  was  frustrated.  In  spite  of  his  idle  boasting,  and  the 
squabbles  in  which  his  blundering  but  well-meant  zeal  liad 
involved  them  with  j\lassasoit  and  others,  the  loss  of  poor 
S<pianto  was  greatly  regretted  by  the  Pilgrims,  lie  had  served 
them  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  had  become  attuclicd  to  their 
persons  and  their  ways,  and  before  his  death  he  desired  Hradlord 
to  pray  for  him,  "  that  he  might  go  to  the  Englishman's  (  Jod  in 
heaven;"  bequeathing  divers  of  his  things  to  sundry  of  his 
English  friends  as  remembrances  of  his  alTection  for  them. 

Bradford  now  proceeded  to  iMassachusetts,  where  he  received 
many  complaints  of  the  conduct  of  the  Wessagussett  colonists, 
and  after  concluding  a  successful  trade  returned  to  Plymouth. 

The  wanton  and  lawless  conduct  of  Weston's  people  had  by 
this  time  produced  a  secret  conspiracy  between  the  Massachusetts 
and  Paomet  Indians,  to  cut  off  the  whole  body  of  the  English.  On 
one  of  his  expeditions  in  search  of  corn.  Captain  Standisli  had  a 
very  narrow  escape  from  the  murderous  knife  of  an  assassin, 
although  unconscious  of  it  at  the  time.  AVhilc  at  the  wigwam  of 
a  certain  sachem,  with  only  two  or  three  of  his  men,  there  came 
in  two  of  the  ]\Iassachusetts  Indians;  the  chief  of  them,  named 
Wituwamat,  was  "  a  notable  insulting  villain,"  one  who  had 
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formerly  cmbriicd  his  liaiids  in  tlicljlood  of  ICnglisli  and  French, 
and  liad  often  "boasted  of  his  OAvn  valonr,  and  derided  their  weak- 
ness, especially  because,  as  he  said,  they  died  erying  and  making 
sour  faces,  more  like  children  than  men.    This  villain  took  from 
his  neck  a  dagger  Avhich  he  had  obtained  from  AVeston's  men,  and 
presented  it  to  the  sachem,  telling  him  tliat  the  ]\rassachusetts 
Indians  had  determined  on  cutting  off  the  AVessagussetts  colonists 
for  their  malpractices;  but  fearful  lest  the  Plymouth  settlers 
would  avenge  their  blood,  had  resolved  to  wait  till  they  were 
strong  enough  to  exterminate  both.    They  had  formerly  solicited 
the  sachem  to  join  the  conspiracy,  and  Wituwamat  now  proposed 
that  as  they  had  Standish  and  his  men  in  their  power,  they 
had  better  make  sure  of  them  at  once.     With  this  view  he 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Captain  to  send  down  to  the  boat 
for  the  rest  of  his  men,  which  he  refused  to  do,  desiring  that  the 
corn  might  be  carried  doAvn  as  usual.    Another  Indian  from 
Cape  Cod,  wdio,  though  he  had  maintained  the  semblance  of 
friendship,  w\as  also  one  of  the  conspirators,  artfully  oifered  to 
make  a  present  of  some  corn,  and  to  carry  it  down  to  the  ship 
— having  promised  to  murder  Standish  during  his  sleep,  wlien 
his  com})anions  would  have  fallen  an  easy  ])rey.    With  this 
design  he  accompanied  tlie  Captain  on  board.    But  cither  from 
the  coldness  of  the  night,  or  a  mysterious  presentiment  of  evil, 
the  gallant  ]\Iyles  w^as  unable  to  sleep — but  either  walked  about 
or  sat  by  the  fire  till  morning.    The  savage  asked  him  wdiy  he 
did  not  lie  down  as  usual,  to  which  he  replied — he  knew  not  well, 
but  had  no  desire  at  all  to  rest.    Disappointed  of  his  prey,  the 
wily  Indian  set  sail  wdth  Standish  and  his  men,  having  per- 
suaded them  to  touch  at   his  village,  where  they  would  all 
undoubtedly  have  been  murdered,  had  not  this  fatal  resolve  been 
frustrated  by  a  contrary  wind. 

During  the  absence  of  Standish,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  deep-laid  plot.  News  came 
to  Plymouth  that  the  sachem  ]\rassasoit  w^as  dangerously  ill,  and 
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tliat  a  Dutch  vessel  had  been  stranded  in  a  storm  jnst  oj)positc 
his  dwclUng.  With  the  view  of  sliowing  kindness  to  tlieir  old 
ally,  in  spite  of  the  recent  coldness  that  had  arisen  between 
them,  Winslow  was  deputed  to  visit  and  if  possible  relieve  liim, 
and  also  to  open  a  communication  with  the  Dutclinien.  His 
companion  on  this  occasion  was  a  certain  "jMaster  John  Ilamden, 
a  gentleman  of  London,"  who  ]iad  wintered  with  tliem,  and  Avho 
has  confidently,  but  certainly  without  sufficient  grounds,  been 
confounded  with  the  celebrated  English  patriot.  Ilobbamock, 
an  Indian,  accompanied  the  party  as  guide.  On  the  Avay  thither 
the  travellers  were  falsely  informed  that  Massasoit  "was  dead,  and 
that  the  Dutch  had  got  off  their  sliip,  and  would  be  gone  before 
they  could  reach  tliem.  As  Conbatant,  whose  conduct  had  been 
very  unfriendly  to  tlie  Englisli,  seemed  most  likely  to  bo  the 
successor  of  j\rassasoit,  and  as  Ilobbamock  liad  Ijeeii  engaged  in 
acting  against  him,  he  was  fearful  of  falling  into  his  ])0\vor  ;  l)ut 
Winslow,  with  his  usual  policy,  thought  that  it  would  l)e  a  good 
occasion  to  establish  more  amicable  rehiti(Mis,  and  Avilh  the 
consent  of  the  otliers,  determined  to  continue  the  journi^y. 

On  the  way,"  says  Winslow,  "  Ilobbamock  exclaimed,  '  iMy 
loving  sacliem,  my  loving  sacliem  !  many  liavc  I  knoA\  n,  but 
never  any  like  thee;'  and  turning  liim  to  me,  said,  whilst  I 
lived  I  sliould  never  see  liis  like  amongst  the  Indians ;  saying 
he  was  no  liar,  he  was  not  bloody  and  cruel,  like  otlier  Indians ; 
in  anger  and  passion,  he  was  soon  reclaimed ;  easy  to  be  reconciled 
towards  such  as  had  oftended  him ;  ruled  by  reason  in  such 
measure  as  he  Avould  not  scorn  the  advice  of  mean  men,  and 
that  he  governed  his  men  better  witli  few  strokes  than  others  did 
with  many ;  truly  loving  where  he  loved  ;  yea,  he  feared  we  liad 
not  a  faithful  friend  left  among  the  Iiulians  ;  showing  how  he 
ofttimes  restrained  their  malice,  itc;  continuing  a  long  speech 
with  such  signs  of  lamentation  and  unfeigned  sorrow,  as  it  would 
have  made  the  hardest  heart  relent." 

On  reaching  the  dwelling  of  ^lassasoit,  tlicy  found  to  their 
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great  satisfaction  tliat  Ik;  was  yet  alive.  ]I(;  was  siirvouiided 
a  crowd  of  powwows  or  iiiedlcinc  men,  wlio  witli  tlieir  elianns  and 
incantations  kept  np,  says  AVinslow,  "  sncli  a  liellisli  1101^(5  as  it 
disteni])ered  ns  tliat  were  Avell,  and  tlierefore  unlike  to  heal  liiin 
that  were  sick."  The  ]Kjor  sachem  was  nnahhi  to  see,  Lut  still 
retained  the  use  of  liis  understanding;  and  wlien  informed  that 
Winslow  and  the  English  were  come  to  see  him,  desired  llie 
former  to  come  forward  and  put  forth  his  hand.  Having  tnkeii 
liold  of  it,  he  twice,  Lut  very  faintly  rc'peated — "  Art  thou 
Winslow?"  to  which  having  received  an  afiirmative  answer,  la; 
as  often  ejaculated,  "  0  Winslow,  T  shall  never  see  thee  again." 

Had  it  not  Leen  {or  the  timely  arrival  of  the  English,  it  is 
most  ])roLaljlc  he  would  never  have  got  (n'er  his  illness.  Ijiit 
Winslow  took  the  case  into  his  own  hands,  and  by  care  and 
good  nursing,  in  a  short  time  cnaLled  him  to  sit  u])rig]it. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  gratitude  of  ^lassasoit.  i  le  n'nunidx'rfd 
also  his  former  friendly  treatment,  and  exclaimed,  "'Now  I  see 
the  English  arc  my  friends  and  love  me,  and  ^vhile  T  live  I 
sludl  nciver  forget  this  kindness  they  have  slxjwed  me.'  Whilst 
we  were  tliere,  our  entertainment  exeee(h'(l  that  of  all  other 
strangers."  Before  they  left,  he  called  llohhamock  privat(dy 
aside,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  cons])iraey  of  the  I\rassa- 
chusetts  and  other  Indians,  ^vhieh,  during  his  sickness,  he  had 
been  earnestly,  though  vaiidy  solicited,  to  join.  I  le  then  counselled 
the  English,  as  they  valued  their  present  and  tir ure  safety,  and 
notwithstanding  their  dt.'claratinu  that  they  would  never  strike 
the  hrst  stroke,  to  anticipate  the  e\  il  designs  of  their  enemies, 
by  suddenly  cuttiiig  off  the  ringleaders  of  the  plot.  He  added 
— what  was  evident — that  it  wonhl  be  too  late  to  do  this  when  the 
people  of  Wissagussett  were  exterminated,  and  they  of  Plymouth 
cxj)0scd  single-handed  to  an  overwhelming  fjrce. 

All  this  on  the  road  home  Ilobbamock  revealed  to  Winslow, 
who  on  his  arrival  privately  informed  tla;  governor.  '^riiey 
found  Standisli  just  retnrned,  and  with  him  the  perlidious  Indian 
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of  Paomet,  who  was  still  labouring  to  induce  the  captain  to  sail 
with  him  on  the  first  fair  wind.  Tliey  sent  home  the  villain 
Avitliout  letting  him  know  they  had  discovered  his  designs,  for 
which  they  meditated  a  speedy  and  summary  retribution. 

In  the  meantime  Governor  Bradford  had  become  fully  ac- 
quainted with  those  practices  of  the  Wissagussett  settlers,  which, 
by  exasperating  the  Indians^  had  led  them  to  form  a  conspiracy 
by  which  he  and  his  people  Avere  threatened.  These  w^retches, 
after  wastefully  consuming  their  own  store,  as  they  had  done  that 
of  the  PilgTims,  made  a  practice  of  stealing  corn  from  their  Indian 
neighbours,  who  refused  to  lend  in  consequence  or  sell  them  any 
further  supply.  Hereupon  the  major  part  were  resolved  to  seize 
by  force  what  had  only  been  withheld  in  consequence  of  their  own 
dishonest  behaviour.  Some  of  the  better  principled,  however, 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  write  to  the  governor  of  Plymouth, 
and  ask  his  advice  before  proceeding  to  such  an  extremity. 
Bradford,  wdio  had  ever  observed  the  strictest  efpiit}'  in  liis 
own  transactions  w4th  the  Indians,  exposed,  in  his  req»ly,  the 
dishonesty  no  less  than  peril  of  such  a  course,  admonished 
the  offenders  that  they  would  receive  no  help  from  him  in  any 
such  imlawful  schemes,  and  finally  told  them  that  they  could 
expect  no  better  reward  than  the  gallows,  Avhenever  a  s[)ecial 
officer  should  be  sent  over  by  his  ^Majesty  or  the  New  England 
council,  to  look  into  the  affairs  of  the  colony. 

While  thus,  on  one  hand,  striving  to  restrain  the  aggressions 
of  his  English  brethren,  Bradford  was  resolved  to  strike  terror  into 
the  Indian  conspirators  by  a  bold  and  timely  act  of  severity.  On 
the  23d  of  ]\Iarch  a  yearly  court  was  held,  at  Avhich  it  was 
decided  that  Standisli,  wdth  a  sufficient  body  of  men,  should 
proceed  to  the  Massachusetts,  and  under  pretence  of  trade,  watch 
lor  an  opportunity  of  dealing  vith  the  ringleaders,  and  bring 
back  with  him,  if  possible,  the  head  of  the  bloodthirsty  A\'itu- 
wamat,  as  a  terror  to  similar  offenders. 

The  valiant  cai)tain  pre})ared  for  this  perilous  enter[)risi'  with 
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liis  usual  intrepidity,  and,  lest  liis  purpose  should  1)C  suspected  by 
taking  a  large  Lody  of  men,  selected  eight  only  in  whose  courage 
and  conduct  he  could  place  implicit  confidence.  ]k'fore  he  set 
out,  a  fugitive  from  Wissagussett,  who  had  narrowly  escaped  an 
Indian  ambush,  came  in  and  exposed  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  colony.  Standisli  lost  not  a  moment  in  departing  to  their 
assistance.  lleaching  Wissagussett,  he"  found  everything  in 
the  utmost  disorder,  so  tliat  nothing  would  Ikxa^c  been  easier  for 
the  Indians  than  to  have  surprised  and  massacred  the  colonists, 
lie  then  informed  tliem  of  tlie  Indian  plot,  and  enjoined  u])on 
them  instantly  to  put  their  own  place  in  a  state  of  defence,  while 
with  his  men  he  went  forward  to  seek  out  their  enemies. 

{-5omc  of  the  savages  had  by  this  time  walked  in,  ostensibly  to 
trade  in  furs^  but  in  reality  to  spy  out  the  purpose  of  Htandish 
and  his  companions,  wdiich  they  already  suspected ;  and  notwith- 
standing his  utmost  efforts  to  the  contrary,  it  seems  that  the  eyes 
of  the  fiery  little  captain  betrayed  what  was  passing  in  his 
bosom.  The  Indians  finding  that  they  were  discovered,  resolved 
to  face  the  matter  boldly.  "This  caused  one  Pecksuot  (to  describe 
the  issue  in  the  words  of  the  journal),  who  was  a  pniese,  (or  brave,) 
being  a  man  of  a  notable  spirit,  to  come  to  Ilobbamoek,  then 
with  them,  and  told  him'  he  underst(jod  that  the  captain  was 
come  to  kill  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  savages  there.  '  Tell 
him,'  said  he,  '  we  know  it,  but  fear  him  not,  neither  will  we 
shun  him;  but  let  him  begin  when  he  dare,  he  shall  not  take  us  at 
unawares,'  ]\Iany  times,  after  divers  of  them  severally,  or  few 
together,  came  to  the  plantation  to  him,  where  they  would  whet 
and  sharpen  the  points  of  their  knives  before  his  face,  and  use 
many  other  insulting  gestures  and  speeches.  Amongst  the  rest, 
Wituwamat  bragged  of  the  excellency  of  his  knife.  On  the  end 
of  the  handle,  there  was  pictured  a  woman's  face ;  '  but,'  said 
he,  '  I  have  another  at  lionie,  wdierewitli  I  have  killed  both 
French  and  English,  and  that  hath  a  man's  face  upon  it;  and 
by-and-by  these  two  must  marr}-.'     FurtlK-r  he  said  of  that 
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knife  lie  tlicre  had,  '  llinnaim  namcn,  liinnaim  miclien,  inatta 
cuts;'  that  is  to  say,  'By-ancT-by  it  shoiihl  sec,  and  Ly-and-hy 
it  should  cat,  but  not  speak.'  Also  Peeksuot,  Ix'ing  a  man  of 
greater  stature  than  the  captain,  told  him,  thougli  he  was  a  great 
captain,  yet  he  was  hut  a'  little  man;  and,  said  he,  'though  I  he 
no  sachem,  yet  I  am  a  man  of  great  strength  and  courage.' 

"  These  things  the  captain  observed,  yet  bare  with  j^atiencc  for 
the  present.  On  the  next  day,  seeing  he  could  not  get  many  of 
them  together  at  once,  and  this  Peeksuot  and  Wituwamat  both 
together,  with  another  man,  and  a  youth  of  some  eighteen  years 
of  age,  which  was  brother  to  Wituwamat,  and,  villain-like,  trod 
in  his  steps,  daily  putting  many  tricks  upon  the  Avcakcr  sort  of 
men,  and  having  about  as  many  of  his  own  company  in  a  room 
with  them,  gave  the  word  to  his  men,  and  the  door  being  shut 
fiist,  began  himself  with  Peeksuot,  and  snatching  his  own  knife 
from  his  neck,  though  with  much  struggling,  killed  him  there- 
with, the  point  thereof  he  had  made  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  and 
ground  the  back  also  to  an  edge.  AVituwamat  and  the  other 
man  the  rest  killed,  and  took  the  youth,  whom  the  captain 
caused  to  be  hanged.  But  it  is  incredible  how  many  wounds 
these  two  pnieses  received  before  they  died — not  making  any 
fearful  noise,  but  catching  at  tlieir  weapons,  and  striving  to  the 
last.  Ilobbamock  stood  by  all  this  time  as  a  spectator,  and 
meddled  not,  observing  how  our  men  demeaned  themselves  in 
this  action.  All  being  here  ended,  smiling,  he  brake  forth  into 
these  speeches  to  the  captain  : — '  Yesterday  Peeksuot,  bragging 
of  his  own  strength  and  stature,  said,  though  you  were  a  great 
captain,  yet  you  were  but  a  little  man ;  but  to-day,  I  see  you 
are  big  enough  to  lay  him  on  the  gi*ound.'  " 

This  blow  was  followed  up  by  the  slaughter  of  a  few  others  of 
the  hostile  Indians,  and  the  chase  of  several  others  Avho  fled  into 
a  swamp  and  thence  insulted  the  English.  The  captain  (hared 
the  fugitive  sachem  to  come  out  and  tight  him  like  a  man, 
showing  him  how  base  and  womandike  he  was  in  tonguing  it  as 
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lie  did,  but  tliis  invitiition  lie  refused.  Having  thus  broken  up 
the  confedcraey,  Standish  returned  to  Plynioiitli,  carrying  ^vltll 
him  the  head  of  tlie  bloodtliirsty  AVituwamat,  wliich  was  set  up 
at  tlie  fort  as  a  terror  to  the  neighbouring  Indians.  Indeed,  so 
deep  an  impression  was  made  by  this  bokl  and  decided  step, 
that  tlic  sachems  involved  in  the  plot  fled  to  distant  hiding- 
places,  and  the  colony  was  delivered  from  further  ap[)rehensiou 
of  attack. 

This  act  of  summary  vengeance,  which  to  those  on  the  spot 
appeared  not  only  justifiable  but  necessary,  to  their  l)retliren  in 
Holland  seemed  cruel  and  inexorable.  liobinson,  on  liearing  of 
it,  was  greatly  moved,  and  wrote  over  to  tliem  to  consider  the 
disposition  of  their  captain,  who  was  of  a  warm  temper." 
lie  hoped  the  Lord  had  sent  him  among  them  for  good,  if  they 
used  liim  right,  but  lie  doubted  whether  there  was  not  wanting 
that  tenderness  of  the  life  of  man  made  after  God's  image,  wliieh 
was  meet — adding,  "  0  how  happy  a  thhig  liad  it  been  tliat 
you  had  converted  some  before  you  killed  any!"  It  is  to  be 
deeply  regretted  that  the  Pilgrims  were  driven  to  sucli  nn  action 
by  the  misconduct  of  others,  for  tlieir  own  dealings  with  the 
Indians  were  ever  humane  and  conscientious.  r)ut  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  colonists  were  nuMiaced  with  destruction — tliat 
Standisli  would  have  been  murdered  but  for  an  accident — tliat 
the  ringleaders  of  such  a  plot,  deserved  death  ;  the  only  cpiestion, 
therefore,  was,  whether  it  were  better  to  crush  the  conspiracy  at 
once,  by  punishing  those  who  had  fomented  it,  or  wait  till  a 
general  rising  of  the  Indians  should  bring  on  a  sanguinary 
struggle,  in  which  perhaps  the  Pilgrims  might  be  exterminated, 
as  were  so  many  of  their  English  brethren  in  Virginia.  It 
cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  that  self-preservation,  and  the 
desire  to  prevent  a  large  effusion  of  blood,  suggested  and  justi- 
fied the  course  decided  on  by  the  Pilgrims;  and  the  intrepid 
Standish  it  will  be  remembered  was  only  the  agent  in  its  accom- 
plishment. 
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It  lias  been  already  explained  Low  liard  were  tlie  eonditions 
under  wliieli  tlic  Pilgrinis   became  bound   to   the  ^lereliant 
adventurers,  through  wliose  assistance  they  had  been  enabled  to 
carry  out  then-  plans.  Tliese  ]\Ierchants,  niost  of  whom  had  been 
stimulated  by  the  hope  of  a  profitable  speculation,  had  been 
greatly  disappoined  at  the  result.    Owing  to  the  great  mortality 
and  the  hardships  and  difficulties  incident  to  a  new  settlement, 
the  Pilgrims  had  not  been  able  to  make  the  anticipated  returns. 
On  their  own  account  a  dissolution  of  the  compact  had  Ijecomc 
exceedingly  desirable.    Their  heavy  responsibilities  acted  like  a 
millstone  round  the  neck  of  enterprise,  and  they  were  besides 
exposed  to  much  ignorant  or  malicious  censure.    Through  these 
hindrances,  and  the  active  intrigues  of  the  E])isc()])al  party,  their 
brethren  in  Holland  had  hitherto  been  prevented  from  ioiiiing 
them.    At  length  the  government  of  the  colony  decided  upon 
effecting,  if  possible,  a  severance  of  the  connexion,  and  ''The 
negotiation  was,"  says  INFr.  liussell,   "entrusted  to  Mr.  Isaac 
AUcrton,  through  whose  discretioii,  talents,  and  ])erseveranee,  it 
was  at  last  accomplished."    In  1027  he  embarked  for  hhigland, 
to  ratify  the  bargain  he  had  made  with  tb.e  .Merchant  adven- 
turerSj  bearing  date,  November  loth,  1()2G.    The  ])rice  [)aid  was 
eighteen  hundred  pounds  sterling,  payable  in  bonds  of  two 
hundred  pounds  each,  at  ]\Iichaclmas,  for  nine  years.   Oiui  object 
of  the  Pilgrims  in  making  this  arrangement  was  to  facilitate  the 
removal  from  Ley  den  of  their  brethren  and  iamilies,  who  were 
unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  transpf)rtation, — another  was  to 
discharge  their  just  engagements  to  the  adventurers.    "  Pevhaps," 
continues  our  American  author,  "  no  stronger  teni])tatioii  ever 
existed  to  refuse  payment  than  in  this  case.    Tbcy  had  been 
treated  with  contumely  on  the  part  of  the  adventurers,  unrea- 
sonable complaints  had  been  made,  and  unjust  slanders  Iiad 
been   uttered    against  them;   and  tliey  were  three  tliousand 
miles  distant.     Tt  is  therefore  ground  of   rejoicing,   tliat  th(? 
Pilgrims,  under  the  temptation  of  poverty,  and  in  the  midst  of 
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tlieir  varied  trials,  scorned,  under  any  pretence  or  consideration 
Avliatever,  to '  countenance  the  modern  doctrine  of  rcj^nuliat'ioii, 
wliicli  lias  in  later  times  disgraced  some  portions  of  our  country." 
The  foundations  of  the  ncAV  state  were  laid  in  integrity  and 
lionour,  and  Winslow_,  Bradford,  Alden,  Allerton,  Prince,  and 
Standish,  men,  whose  courage  and  conduct  had  carried  it  triuni])li- 
antly  through  discouragement  and  peril,  now  noLly  became 
sureties  with  their  fortunes,  and  not  without  eventual  loss,  fur 
the  fiilhhnent  of  its  commercial  promises. 

And  thus,  through  manifold  trials  bravely  met,  came  round 
the  month  of  April  of  the  year  sixteen  hmulred  and  twenty-three. 
It  found  the  settlers  still  strnggling  with  the  same  hardships 
and  privations  which  had  beset  them  at  intervals  ever  since  their 
landing.  The  whole  of  their  corn  save  what  was  reserved  for 
seed  was  exhausted,  and  there  appeared  but  little  prospect  of  any 
immediate  relief.  As  their  escape  from  starvation  seemed  wholly 
to  depend  upon  the  success  of  the  present  harvest,  in  order  to 
give  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  "  considering  that  every  man, 
in  a  measure  more  or  less,  loveth  and  preferreth  his  own  good 
before  his  neighbour's,"  and  also  the  base  disposition  of  some 
drones  who  would  not  scruple,  as  they  had  done  before,  to  profit 
by  others'  labours — it  Avas  decided  that  each  individual  should 
labour  for  his  own  private  benefit,  and  not  as  heretofore  for  the 
common  good,  certain  reservations  being  afterwards  made  for  t]ic 
necessities  of  the  public  service.  The  land  was,  therefore, 
equally  divided  between  the  colonists,  and  they  commenced  their 
labours  in  the  hope  of  an  abundant  return. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  corn  ap])eared  above  the  snrface  of 
the  ground,  when  a  great  drought  set  in  and  continued  for  six 
weeks,  so  that  the  crop  upon  which  they  depended  for  their  very 
existence  seemed  on  the  very  point  of  perishing.  Now,"  says 
their  jom-nal,  "were  our  hopes  overthrown  and  we  discouraged, 
our  joy  ])eing  turm^d  into  mourning."  To  add  to  their  distress, 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  ship  (k's})atehed  to  tlieir 
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assistance,  had,  after  being  twice  driven  Lack  by  bad  weather, 
at  Last  been  wrecked  on  tlie  coast.  Even  before  their  corn  was 
phmted  they  were  reduced  to  tlie  extreme  of  destitution,  "  stag- 
gering for  very  faintpess  and  want  of  food,"  not  knowing  at 
night  wliere  to  have  a  bit  in  tlie  morning,  subsisting  on  chims 
and  lol)Sters,  and  ground  nuts,  with  an  occasional  boat  load  of 
fish,  or  a  few  deer  which  the  hunters  were  lucky  enough  to  bring 
down.  These  trials  they  had  hitherto  borne  with  a  cheerful 
reliance  on  Providence  ;  but  now  their  hearts  sunk  within  them,  for 
that  Providence  itself  appeared  to  desert  tliem,  and  God,  who  had 
hitherto  been  their  only  shield  and  supporter,  now  seemed  in  his 
anger  to  arm  himself  against  them."  Then  followed  a  scene  so 
characteristic  of  the  deep  and  solemn  faith  of  the  Pilgrims,  that 
we  must  (piotc  it  in  their  very  words.  Nothing  but  their  own 
sinfulness  could,  as  they  believed,  have  brought  upon  thmn  this 
terrible  visitation,  and  therefore  not  only  "  did  every  got)d  man 
enter  into  examination  of  his  own  state  with  (Jod,"  but  tlicy  also 
determined  "to  humble  themselves  l)etore  the  Lord  Avitli  fasting 
and  prayer."  To  that  end  a  day  was  ajjpninted  Ijy  public  autliu- 
rity  and  set  apart  from  all  other  emploj'uuMits, hoping,"  sa}'s  llie 
pious  narrator,  that  the  same  God  which  had  siin\(l  us  u]) 
hereunto  would  be  moved  herel)y  in  mercy  to  L)ok  down  upon 
us,  and  grant  the  request  of  our  dejected  souls,  if  our  contimianee 
there  might  stand  with  his  glory  and  our  good.  But  O  the 
mercy  of  our  God  !  who  was  as  ready  to  hear  as  we  to  ask  ;  f  jr 
though  in  the  morning  when  we  assembled  together  the  heavens 
were  as  clear  and  the  drought  as  likely  to  continue  as  ev(>r  it 
was,  yet  (our  exercise  continuing  some  eight  or  niiu'.  hoin-s) 
before  our  de])arture  the  weather  was  overcast,  the  clouds 
gathered  together  on  all  sides,  and  on  the  next  morning  distilled 
such  soft,  sweet,  and  moderate  showers  oi'  rain,  contiiniing  some 
fourteen  days,  and  mixed  with  such  seasonahh;  weather,  as  it  was 
hard  to  say  whether  our  withered  corn  or  drooping  alleetions 
were  most  f[uickened  or  revived, — such  was  the  bounty  and  good- 
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ness  of  our  (Jod."  Shortly  after  Standisli  returned  witli  ii  timely 
supply  of  provisions,  and  they  also  learned  with  joy  that  the 
vessel  they  had  supposed  to  be  lost  had  safely  regained  tlie 
shores  of  England,  and  would  speedily  repiir  to  their  assistance. 
A  solemn  day  of  thanksgiving  was  now  held  to  give  thanks  to 
the  great  Hearer  and  Answ^erer  of  prayer,  to  whose  special  inter- 
position, as  the  PilgTims  devoutly  believed,  their  deliverance  was 
to  be  entirely  attributed. 

To  carry  this  tide  of  mercies  to  tlic  flood,  came  shortly  iifter 
two  ships,  the  "  Anne"  and  "Little  James,''  bearing  supplies  to 
satisfy  their  wants,  and  a  large  body  of  passengers  to  rejoice 
their  hearts,  many  of  these  being  the  wives  and  cliildren  of 
several  of  the  settlers,  besides  other  relatives  wdio  liad  come  out 
to  join  them.  These  new  comers  w^cre  sadly  dismayed  at  linding 
the  reduced  condition  of  tlieir  friends,  who  on  their  arrival  could 
w^elcome  them  with  no  better  fiire  than  a  lobster  or  piece  of  lish, 
without  bread,  and  nothing  to  wash  it  down  with  but  a  cup  of 
"  fair  spring  Avater." 

Ikit  brighter  days  were  now  about  to  dawn  upon  tlicm.  They 
had  nobly  borne  the  trials  of  the  fn-st  settlement,  and  persevered 
in  spite  of  hardshi])s  and  difTicultics  that  would  have  over- 
whelmed any  others  whose  fiiith  and  patieiice  were  less  deeply 
rooted.  And  their  noble  endurance  was  well  appreciated  by  the 
Company  in  England,  Avho  wrote  thus  cheeringly  to  them  : — 
"  Let  it  not  be  grievous  to  you,  tliat  you  liave  lieen  instruments 
to  break  the  ice  for  others  who  come  after  with  less  ditliculty. 
The  honour  sliall  be  yours  to  the  world's  end." 

Wliilc  the  Pilgrims  had  been  thus  battling  w^ith  sickness  and 
distress,  it  may  well  l)e  supposed  how  anxiously  their  brethren 
at  Leyden  had  Avatched  for  letters  or  even  reports  which  reached 
them,  "  few  and  far  Ijctwcen,"  from  the  distant  shores  of  America. 
Nor,  dejected  and  discouraged  as  th(>y  must  have  been  by  the  news 
of  that  fearful  morfality  which  sAve[)t  away,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
short  months,  one-lialf  of  those  from  whom  they  so  lately  parled 
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on  tlic  quay  at  Dclftliavcn,  would  tliey  have  hesitated  to  share 
tlie  trials  and  labours  of  the  survivors,  but  for  the  insu})erable 
dillicultics  that  interposed.  These  feelings  are  beautiftdly  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  from  llobinson  to  his  distant  lloek.  "  ]\Iueh 
beloved  brethren,  neither  the  distance  of  place  nor  distinction  of 
body  can  at  all  either  dissolve  or  weaken  that  bond  of  true 
Christian  affection  in  which  the  Lord  by  his  Spirit  hath  tied  us 
together.  My  continual  prayers  are  to  the  Lord  for  you,  niy 
most  earnest  desire  is  unto  you,  from  whom  1  will  not  longer 
keep  (if  God  will)  than  means  can  be  procured  to  bring  witli  me 
the  wives  and  children  of  divers  of  you,  and  the  rest  of  your 
brethren,  whom  I  could  not  leave  behind  me  without  great  injury 
both  to  yon  and  them,  and  olfence  to  Cod  and  all  men.  ^I'lie 
death  of  so  many  of  our  dear  friends  and  brelhi'en.  uh  !  ho^v 
grievous  hath  it  been  to  you  to  bear,  and  to  us  to  take  know- 
ledge of,  which,  if  it  could  be  hunentlng,  could  not  sudiciently  bi! 
bewailed;  but  Ave  must  go  unto  them,  and  the)'  shall  not  return 
unto  us.  And  how  numy  even  of  us  (Jod  liaih  taken  away  here 
and  in  England  since  your  de])artui-e,  }'ou  ma\'  elsewhere  take 
kno\^'ledge.  But  the  same  (Jod  has  tenv[)ered  judgnu  ut  wilh 
mercy;  as  otherwise,  so  in  sparing  the  rest,  es[)eelally  tliose  by 
wliosc  godly  and  wise  government  you  may  be  and  (I  know)  are 
so  much  helped.  In  a  battle  it  is  not  looked  lor  but  that  divers 
should  die  ;  it  is  thought  well  for  a  side  if  it  get  the  victory 
though  with  the  loss  of  divers,  if  not  too  many  or  too  great. 
God,  1  hope,  hath  given  you  the  victory,  after  many  ditliculties 
ibr  yourselves  and  others,  though  I  doubt  not  but  many  remain 
for  you  and  us  all  to  strive  with." 

From  a  private  letter  of  Robinson  to  Brewster,  we  gather  the 
reasons  which  prevented  the  members  of  the  church  at  jjeyden, 
and  es])eeially  their  pastor,  from  reioinlng  their  friends  at 
Plymouth.  The  ostensible  cause  was  want  of  money,  a  large 
sum  having  been  already  advanced  l)y  the  merchant  adven- 
turers, and,  owing  to  the  depressing  causes  before  enumerated, 
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but  small  returns  sent  over  by  the  settlers.    But  tlie  real 
dillieulty  appears  to  lie  deeper.  It  will  doubtless  be  remembered 
that  it  was  with  creat  reluetancc  that  Kini>:  James  eonsented  to 
allow  liberty  of  worship  to  the  Pilgrims,  and  that  only  with  a 
reservation  Avhicli  almost  neutralised  the  coneession  ;  and  it  was 
feared  tliat  a  proclamation  he  had  issued,  to  the  effeet  that  in 
order  to  procure  one  uniform  course  of  government  in  his  domi- 
nions, the  government  of  Virginia  should  depend  immediately  on 
himself,  was  intended  to  ap})ly  also  to  the  Pilgrims.  Among  the 
UH'rehant  adventurers,  only  a  portion  were  Avarndy  in  favour  of 
tlu'ir  ])rinciples — another  party  as  decidedly  hostile  to  them — 
while  a  third,  thougli  friendly, were  intlueneed  b}'  certain  preachers 
who  desired  to  supplant  Ivobinson  and  ruin  Independency,  espe- 
cially by  John  Lyford,  wdio  was  afterwards  sent  out,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  Pilgrims.    Now,  it  was  evident  that  to 
hinder  these  obnoxious  principles  from  spreading,  the  great 
thing  Avas,  if  possible,  to  prevent  ]vobinson  and  his  flock  at 
Leyden  from  joining  their  brethren  in  America ;  and  the  in- 
trigues to  this  end  were  but  too  successful.    It  A\'as  a  proof  of 
the  spirit  by  wliich  they  were  animated,  that,  in  the  presence  of 
Edward  Winslow,  (who,  in  order  to  serve  the  cause  of  the 
colonists,  had  returned  to  England  on  board  the  "  Anne,")  these 
opponents  constrained  the  Company  to  promise  that  none  of  the 
n\oney  then  gathered  should  be  expended  in  sending  the  Leyden 
people  to  America.    Lyford,  after  he  was  sent  out  thither,  wrote 
over  to  say,  that  'Olr.  Pobinson  and  the  rest  must  still  be  kept 
back,  or  all  would  be  spoiled."    lie  even  suggested  changing 
the  master  of  a  ship  then  coming  over,  and  WinsloAV  himself, 
who  acted  as  supercargo,  lest  they  should  privately  take  any  of 
their  l)rethren  on  the  coast  of  England. 

But  the  venerated  Bobinson  Avas  never  again  to  behold  his 
people.  Whilst  divided  from  them  by  these  miAA-orthy  intrigues, 
and  suffering  from  that  "  hope  deferred  Avhicli  maketh  the  heart 
sick,"  on  the  twenty-second  of  February,  in  the  year  sixteen 
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liuiiclrcd  and  twenty-five,  lie  was  seized  with  a  mortal  illness, 
and  died  at  Leyden  on  the  first  of  J^larch.  The  particulars  of 
his  death  Avere  conveyed  to  tlio  Pilgrims  in  two  letters,  full  of 
tliat  quaintness  and  simple  pathos  which  generally  characterized 
their  correspondence : — 

"  1625. — Iioger  WJiite  to  Governor  Bradford. 

"To  his  loving  friend,  Mr.  William  Bradford,  Governor  of 
Plymouth,  in  New  England,  these  he,  &c. 

Loving  and  kind  Friends,  &c. — I  know  not  whether  ever 
this  will  come  to  your  hands,  or  miscarry  as  other  of  my  letters 
have  done ;  yet  in  regard  of  the  Lord's  dealing  with  us  here, 
I  have  had  a  great  desire  to  write  unto  you,  knoAving  your  desire 
to  hear  a  part  -with  us  both  in  our  joys  and  sorrows,  as  we  do 
with  you. 

"  Tliese,  therefore,  are  to  give  you  to  understand  that  it  hath 
pleased  the  Lord  to  take  out  of  this  vale  of  tears  }'our  and  our 
loving  and  faithful  })astor,  and  my  dear  and  reverend  brother, 
jMr.  John  E-obinson,  who  was  sick  some  eight  days,  begiun.ing 
first  to  be  sick  on  a  KSaturday  morning;  yet  the  next  chiy  being 
the  Lord's  day,  he  taught  us  twice,  and  the  week  after  grew 
every  day  weaker  than  other,  yet  felt  no  pain  but  weakness  all 
the  time  of  his  sickness.  The  physic  he  took  wrought  kindly, 
in  man's  judgment,  yet  jui  grew  every  day  weaker  than  other, 
feeling  little  or  no  pain,  yet  sensible  till  the  very  last.  He  fell 
sick  the  22d  of  February,  and  de})arted  this  life  on  the  1st  of 
]\larcli.  He  had  a  continual  inward  ague,  but,  I  thank  the 
Lord,  was  free  of  the  jdague,  so  that  all  his  friends  could  come 
freely  to  \n\\\ ;  and  if  either  j)rayers,  tears,  or  means  would  lun  e 
saved  his  life,  he  had  not  gone  hence,  l)ut  he  having  faitld'ully 
finished  his  course  and  performed  his  work,  which  the  Lord  had 
appointed  him  to  perform,  he  now  rests  with  the  Lord  in  eternal 
happiness;  we  wanting  him  and  all  church  governors,  not  ha\  ing 
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one  tit  present  that  is  a  governing  officer  amongst  us.  Now  for 
ourselves  here  left,  ([  mean  tlie  wliole  cliureli,)  we  still  ])y  the 
mercy  of  Clod  continue  and  hold  close  together  in  peace  and 
(piietness,  and  so  I  hope  we  shall  do,  though  avc  he  very  weak. 
Wishing  (if  such  were  the  will  of  God)  that  you  and  we  were 
again  together  in  one,  cither  there  or  here ;  hut  seeing  it  is  the 
Avill  of  the  Lord  thus  to  dispose  of  things,  we  must  labour  with 
patience  to  rest  contented  till  it  please  the  Lord  otherwise  to 
dispose  of'things." 

And  in  a  second  letter,  from  Thomas  Blossom  to  Governor 
Bradford,  occurs  the  heautiful  passage  :— 

"  lie  was  taken  away  even  as  fruit  falletli  before  it  was  ri])e, 
when  neither  length  of  days  nor  inlirmity  of  body  did  seem  io 
call  for  his  end.  The  Lord  even  then  took  him  aAvay,  as  it  were 
in  his  anger,  whom  if  tears  would  have  held,  he  had  remained  to 
this  day.'^' 

Although  Rohinson  himself  was  not  suffered  to  enter  into  the 
promised  land,  yet  a  large  portion  of  the  Leyden  exiles  eventually 
found  means  to  rejoin  their  brethren  at  Plymouth,  and,  in  the 
eiijoyment  of  religious  union  and  decent  competence,  rejoice  at 
the  success  of  that  enterprise  which  had  been  undertaken  amidst 
many  prayers  and  tears,  and  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  so 
great  toil,  and  suffering,  and  mortality.  The  work  tliey  had 
proposed  to  themselves  at  Leyden,  "  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  hi  these  remote  parts  of  the  world,"  was  hap- 
pily accomplished.  Further  ambition  they  had  none,  lor  their 
treasure  Avas  in  heaven, — nor,  with  their  simplicity  of  heart 
and  singleness  of  aim,  foresaw  they  the  "  hero  worship,"  wliieh 
would  clothe  their  names  Avith  glory,  or  the  extent  of  that  em])ire 
that  would  commemorate  as  a  festival  the  day  wlien  tliey  landed 
on  the  liock  at  Plymouth.  Li  the  beautiful  and  ])roplietie  lines 
of  Biyant  — 
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"  They  little  thought  how  pure  a  light 
With  years  should  gather  round  that  day, 
How  love  should  keep  their  memories  bright, 
How  wide  a  realm  their  sons  should  sway. 

"  Green  arc  their  bays — but  greener  still 
Shall  round  their  spreading  lame  bo  wreathed ; 
And  regions,  now  uutrod,  shall  thrill 
With  reverence  when  their  names  are  breathed. 

"  Till  when  the  sun,  with  softer  llrcs, 
Looks  on  the  vast  Pacific's  sleep, 
The  children  of  the  Pilgrim  sires 
This  hallow'd  day  like  us  shall  keep." 


Having  now  traced  tlie  fortunes  of  our  Pilgrims  tlirougli  the 
most  trying  part  of  their  career,  we  must  next — following  their 
course  from  the  old  to  the  new  workl — transfer  the  scene  of  our 
descriptive  sketclies  to  the  shores  of  America.  Very  different  are 
tlie  feehngs  with  wliicli  a  traveller  prepares  to  cross  the  Athuitic 
from  tliose  with  wliieh  our  ancestors  endiarked  two  centuries  ago. 
At  that  time  tlie  sliips  that  crossed  were  few  and  far  between, 
of  small  burden,  but  huge  discomfort ;  and  tliose  who  adven- 
tured took  leave  of  their  friends  as  going  upon  a  distant  and 
perilous  enterprise,  from  which  peradventure  tlicy  never  miglit 
return.  "  j\lai's  nous  avons  cliange  tout  ceJa.'"  At  present  lie 
whom  business  or  pleasure  calls  to  the  new  world,  walks  on  board 
one  of  the  "  Collins"  or  "  Cunard"  steamers  as  into  a  sumptuous 
hotel,  and  calculates  to  the  day,  and  almost  to  the  very  hour,  of 
his  sitting  down  to  dinner  at  New  York  or  Boston.  In  short,  the 
vast  Atlantic  ocean,  over  which  poor  pilgrims  and  pioneers  of 
commercial  enterprise  toiled  at  such  wide  intervals,  is  now,  in 
spite  of  storms  and  icebergs,  completely  hridged ;  the  old  and 
new  world  are  linked  together ;  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  the 
departure  of  a  vessel,  and  the  stream  of  passengers  to  and  fro  is 
kept  up  with  the  continuity  of  Cheapside  or  Fleet-street.  AVitliout 
pausing,  then,  to  describe  the  passage,  which  might  nevertheless 
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farnisli  tlic  su1)jcct  of  an  amusing  episode,  suffice  it  to  say,  tliat 
on  the  eleventli  clay  after  leaving  Liverpool  we  readied  New 
Vork,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  Boston,  Avlicnce  the  localilii'S 
connected  witli  the  Pilgrims  are  reached  in  tlie  course  of  two  or 
tlu'cc  hours  hy  tlie  Okl  Colony  Ivailroad.  For  just  as  England 
is  called  the  "  old  country,"  in  com])arison  with  her  transatlantic 
offshoot,  so  is  that  part  of  America  first  settled  hy  the  "  Pilgrim 
Fathers"  denominated  the  "old  colony,"  as  Ijcing  the  germ 
whence  s})rung  the  other  New  iCngland  States. 

liepairiug  then  to  the  station,  we  took  a  ticket  for  Plymouth, 
the  terminus  of  the  Old  (^olony  line,  and  were  speedily  thundering 
over  the  long  wooden  causeways  that  lead  out  of  Boston.  There 
are  some  characteristic  dilllu'ences  between  English  and  American 
railways.  The  latter  are  more  slightly  constructed.  The  stations 
lla^■e  no  architectural  pretensions  like  ours,  but  like  the  houses, 
arc  built  of  boards,  and  there  is  no  barrier  on  each  side  to  keep 
off  cattle  and  stragglers.  The  carriages,  compared  with  those  of 
England,  arc  typical  of  the  different  institutions  and  social 
feelings  of  the  two  countries.  There  is  no  First-class  luxuriously 
padded  for  the  favoured  few — no  Second  for  tlje  middle  class,  un- 
cushioned  and  uncomfortable,  consisting  of  bare  boards  stuck 
o\'cr  with  advertisements — and  a  still  lower  deep  (though  that  is 
hardly  possible)  in  the  Third  class,  intciulcd  i'ov  the  acconnno- 
dation  of  the  poorest  orders  of  society.  In  America  there  is  but 
one  class  for  all  citizens  of  whatever  rank,  consisting  of  a  long 
carriage,  furnished  with  two  rows  of  side  seats  or  Jirm-chairs, 
each  for  two  ])ers()ns,  well  cushioned  and  very  comfortable,  being 
the  medium  between  the  exclusive  luxury  of  tlu!  fhigllsh  hist- 
class,  and  the  sordid  discomfort  of  the  second.  Taking  one  of 
these  seats  you  may^ chance  to  hud  yourself  alongside  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  or  peradventure  of  a  mechanic  in  a  fustian 
jacket ;  but  one  thing  is  strikingly  observable,  and  that  is  the 
average  good  conduct  and  respectable  demeanour  of  the  travellers 
of  every  grade  in  society.    It  should  be  observed,  that  there  is 
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lierc  also  a  second  class,  but  intciulccl  exclusively  as  a  receptacle 
for  negroes  and  emigrants. 

Ikit  little  of  interest  was  A^isible  from  the  windows  of  the  car. 
The  villages  we  passed  had  none  of  the  dingy,  picturesque  anti- 
quity of  our  ovm  cottages,  rooted  as  it  were  to  the  soil,  and 
ahaost  part  of  it,  but  looked  as  if  the  houses  had  been  built  of 
white  card-board,  and  thcYcnetian  blinds  painted  bright  green; 
so  gay,  toy-like,  and  unsubstantial  did  they  appear,  as  if  phmted 
down  at  random  durina;  the  nii2'ht,  and  removable  at  an  hour's 
notice.  They  are,  however,  very  comfortable  residences,  and 
in  a  rural  district  much  more  cheerful  than  brick.  The  soil 
seemed  poor,  and  I  was  at  first  puzzled  how  so  numerous  and 
apparently  thriving  a  population  could  manage  to  subsist;  but 
I  found  on  inquiry  that  this  was  the  seat  of  tlic  shoe  business, 
while  others  ploughed  the  sea  for  a  living,  or  willi  the  ready  tact 
so  characteristic  of  the  Yankees,  combined  the  most  op])osite 
pursuits,  thus  making  a  good  living  where  a  k'ss  acute  and 
enter))rising  people  would  starve. 

After  about  two  hours  had  chipsed,  I  began  to  e;iteh  glinqiscs 
of  the  Bay  of  riymouth,  and  the  hills  which  girdle  it  in  ;  hut 
like  most  of  the  coast  scenery  of  America,  it  has  little,  in  e(^ni- 
parison  with  tliat  of  Europe  to  gratify  the  eye  of  a  lover  of 
nature,  and  I  must  confess  my  first  glance  over  the  seem;  1  had 
come  to  survey  was  one  of  disappointment.  On  reaeliiiig 
11}'mouth,  the  principal  hotel  (called  after  the  friendly  Indian 
who  wek'omed  the  first  Pilgrims — "  The  Samoset")  was  not  yet 
opened,  and  I  therefore  repaired  to  an  old-fashioned  tavern  called 
tlie  "^Mansion  House,"  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  village, 
overshadowed  with  an  enormous  weeping  elm.  Tliis  was  my 
head-quarters  during  my  stay,  and  here  I  procured  one  ot'  the 
most  comfortable  and  well-furnished  bed-rooms  1  ever  met  with 
in  America,  where  the  dormitories  even  in  the  first  Iiotels  cannot, 
T  should  Imagine,  Avith  some  exceptions,  diifer  much  in  dimen- 
sions from  those  in  the  state  prisons. 
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Terliaps  tlic  reader  would  like  to  know  liow  tliey  live  nt  one 
of  these  primitive  country  taverns.  At  half-past  hve,  the  hell  \i 
rung-,  to  arouse  the  inmates  from  sleep,  and  another  at  six 
summons  them  to  breakfast.  This  is  spread  in  a  long-  hare 
looking  room,  where  the  boarders — most  of  them  working  men 
or  journeymen,  a  few  travellers,  with  possibly  one  or  two  of  a 
higher  grade  in  society — assemble  at  the  talde,  which  is  decently 
though  not  luxuriously  spread.  No  words  are  Avasted  and  no 
time  is  lost,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  meal  is  over,  and  the  apart- 
ment empty.  Dinner  at  noon,  aiul  tea  at  six,  are  performed  witli 
the  same  despatch  and  silence;  though  I  sometimes  contrived  to 
get  up  a  conversation  with  one  or  two  of  those  next  to  me, 
slirewd  and  sensible  men,  and  thus  linger  a  few  minutes  later 
over  the  tea-table,  to  the  evident  astonishment  of  the  "  helps" 
aiuI  boarders. 

Jn  these  "  go-a-licad  "  times,  when  the  United  States  are  so 
rapidly  filling  up,  and  the  aerpiisition  of  new  and  golden  terri- 
tories only  seems  to  whet  the  appetite  of  her  citi/.ens  for  further 
"  ainiexation ;"  this  poor  little  town  of  Plymouth  is  looked 
down  upon  as  quite  an  old  place,  very  much  behind  tlie  stirring 
spirit  of  the  age.  There  is,  in  truth,  a  ([uict,  old-fashioned,  yet 
cheerful  look  about  it,  well  suiting  the  associations  which  render 
it  so  interesting  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  It  consists  of  a  few 
principal  streets,  and  a  number  of  straggling  ))ye-hines  running 
oti'  into  the  surrounding  country.  Nothing  in  its  ^\'ay  can  well  be 
more  charming  or  rural  than  such  a  \  illage  as  this.  The  prin- 
cipal streets,  or  to  call  them  more  correctly,  a^'enues,  are  lined 
with  wooden  houses,  mostly  airy  ami  S])acious,  and  often  furnished 
with  an  ample  porch  or  verandah,  running  roiuul  two  sides  of  the 
building,  which  is  neatly  painted  white,  grey,  or  stone  colour, 
wrth  window  blinds  and  shutters  of  bright  green.  ]\Iany  ot 
these  gay  yet  rustic  looking  dwellings  are  mostly  detached, 
standing  amidst  gardens  full  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  almost 
embowered  in  a  covert  of  foliage.    Kows  of  tall  elms  with 
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drooping  brandies,  almost  meeting  over  tlic  centre  of  tlic  road, 
give  to  the  scene  an  air  of  pensive  tranquillity  and  deliciou?^ 
iv[)03e.  In  sucli  a  place  a  quiet  sort  of  man  might  well  be 
content  to  wear  away  liis  existence.  The  only  thing  wanting  is 
an  old  English  church,  with  grey  walls  and  ivied  tower,  or  in 
default  of  such  an  hnpossibility,  a  sacred  edihee  in  the  antique 
style ;  but  here,  as  everywhere  (with  but  few  exceptions)  in 
America,  the  churches  unhappily  arc  in  the  very  vilest  taste,  and 
constitute  indeed  the  most  prominent  disfigurements  of  tlic 
country,  although  a  better  taste  is  rapidly  springing  up. 


A.  — I'lyniouth  villngf.  ]     D.— Captain's  Uill.  Diixbury. 

B.  — Town  Brook.  F,.— Clarke's  Inland. 
C— Billington  Sea.                         F.— Saqiiisli  Uead. 

O. — Jones  River. 


Of  these  streets,  the  first  laid  out  by  the  Pilgrims  is  of  course 
the  most  interesting.  They  judiciously  decided  to  build  it  u])on 
a  high  ground,  where  much  of  the  land  had  been  cleared  and 
planted  with  corn  by  the  Indians.  In'low  this  ran  "  a  very 
sweet  brook,"  with  "  many  delicate  springs  of  as  good  water  as 
can  be  drank."    The  mouth  of  the  stream  ailbrded  them  a  small 
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liarbour  for  tliclr  sliallops  and  l)oats,  and  in  tlic  season  it 
abounded  Avitli  fisli.  At  tlic  licad  of  tlii.s  street  Avas  tlie  liill  on 
Avliicli  tliey  erected  a  fort,  and  tliencc  called  Fort-liill,  and  now 
Burial-liill,  wliieli  shall  be  noticed  presently. 

But  before  entering  upon  a  detailed  description,  it  maybe  well 
to  refer  to  the  map,  which  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  eliarach-r 
of  riymoutli  Bay,  and  of  the  relative  ])Ositi()n  of  the  prominent 
objects  hereafter  described  in  these  sketches.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  shores  are  rather  flat, — or  rising  in  gentle  acclivities  from 
the  water, — with  the  exception  of  Ca])tain's  IliU"  and  tin- 
ridge  of  ]\Ianomet, — wliicli  latter  cannot  be  included  in  the  map. 

To  return  now  to  the  operations  of  the  Pilgrinis.  As  Avell  as 
the  weather  would  permit,  they  set  to  work  cutting  timber  to 
build  this  fort,  and  hiid  out  "two  rows  of  houses  and  a  fair 
street,"  in  a  line  from  the  hill  down  towards  the  landing-place. 
"In  the  afternoon  of  Deceml^er  28th,"  says  Bradford,  "we 
went  to  measure  out  the  groinids,  and  first  we  took  notice 
how  many  families  there  Avere,  willing  all  single  men  that  had 
no  wives  to  join  with  some  family,  as  they  thought  fit,  that  so 
we  might  build  fewer  houses ;  which  was  done,  and  we  reduced 
them  to  nineteen  families.  We  thought  this  proportion  was 
large  enough  at  the  first  for  houses  and  gardens  to  impale  them 
round,  considering  the  weakness  of  our  people."  On  the  9th  of 
January,  Ijcing  tolerably  fine,  they  divided  by  lot  the  plot  of 
ground  whereon  to  build  the  house,  after  the  proporti(~>n  formerly 
allotted.  They  agreed  that  every  man  should  build  his  own 
house,  thinking  by  that  course  men  were  in  more  haste  tlian  Avork- 
ing  in  common.  At  the  bottom  of  the  street  they  had  l)egun  a 
common  house,  about  tAventy  feet  square,  in  Avhich  they  now 
first  made  their  rendezA'Ous,  it  being  nearly  fniished,  waniiiig 
only  covering.  Some  nnide  nH)rtar,  others  gathered  tliaUh,  so 
that  in  four  days  half  of  it  \A'as  thatched,  l»ut  frost  and  f)nl 
Aveather  sorely  interrupted  their  labours. 

In  the  first  page  of  the  first  hock  of  "  Old  (^dony  b\>cords  " 
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is  a  rough  plan  of  this  street,  of  which  the  following  is  a  fa 
simile : — 
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To  tlic  main  aveiuic  they  gave  the  name  of  "  Leytlen-streel," 
after  "that  fliir  and  beautiful  city"  wlierc  tliey  met  willi  a  ivfii^-c 
for  so  many  years.  Tlic  cross  street  marked  "  llige  ^.vay  "  ran 
down  hill  to  the  Town  Brook,  hut  exists  no  longer,  the  roml 
liaving  been  turned  off  a  little  further  to  the  westward. 

At  tlic  liead  of  this  street,  just  under  Burial  Hill,  was  j'fter- 
-wards  erected.the  first  Congregational  cliureh,  re])laced  l)y  a.  move 
modern  erection.  From  the  steps  of  this  building  is  a  good  view 
of  Leyden  street,  corresponding  in  direction  with  the  old  maj). 
But,  alas!  not  one  of  the  old  houses  erected  by  the  rilgrinis  is 
now  standing.  The  "  common  house"  was  on  the  site  of  the 
last  tenement  seen  on  the  right  hand  in  the  view,  and  that  inlia- 
bited  by  Bradford  on  the  ground  occupied  by  the  hrst  building 
on  the  left.  Elm-trees  of  gigantic  growth  completely  meet  and 
overshadow  the  street,  and  their  long  drooping  branches,  like  tlie 
tendrils  of  a  parasite  plant,  descend  very  nearly  down  (o  the 
gromid.  The  dwellings  are  of  wood,  and  being  painted,  and 
with  green  blinds,  have  a  very  neat  and  comfortable  appearance. 


The  AUyn  House,  pulled  down  not  very  long  ago,  a\  ;is  the 
last  remaining  specimen  of  the  old  style  of  building,  and,  llk(;  ihe 
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houses  near  Fancuil  TIall  in  Boston,  rcscniLlcs  Avitli  its  ovor- 
lianging  gables  and  latticed  windows  those  formerly  common  in 
I'higland,  and  of  which  every  country  town  can  furnish  an 
example.  Tlic  annexed  cut  is  copied  by  permission  from 
]\rr.  ]lusseirs  excellent  guide. 

From  Leyden-street  wc  descend  rather  steeply  into  another 
wliich  runs  parallel  with  tlic  sea-shore,  and  leads  to  the  famous 
"Forefathers'  Iiock."  On  our  left  hand  is  an  al)rupt  ridge,  tlie 
top  of  which  is  open  and  covered  with  grass,  hut  its  sides  dis- 
guised by  modern  edifices.  This  is  called  Cole's  ]lill,  and  was 
the  original  burial-place  of  the  Pilgrims  during  the  dreadful 
mortality  of  the  first  winter.  Tlicrc  are  no  tombstones  on  tlie 
spot,  nor  anything  to  indicate  that  the  remains  of  the  earliest 
martyrs  of  the  Pilgrimage  arc  here  interred.  Formerly  this 
little  grassy  eminence  overhung  the  sea-beach,  and  immediately 
below,  projecting  into  the  waves,  was  the  granite  boulder  upon 
which  the  Forefathers  landed.  The  Avhole  scene,  it  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted,  is  now^  so  disguised  that  its  original  features  arc 
with  difficulty  to  be  traced.  ]\Iost  travellers,  when  conducted  to 
the  spot  where  the  "Pock"  stands,  or  rather  stood,  rul>  iheir 
eyes,  and  wonder  what  can  have  become  of  it.  They  tiiul, 
perhaps,  without  being  aware,  that  they  are  at  that  moment 
standing  upon  it,  and  that  were  it  not  pointed  out  and  the  dust 
rubbed  off,  they  would  never  have  distinguished  its  surface  from 
the  rest  of  the  quay  in  which  it  is  embedded.  Yet,  disappointing 
as  may  be  this  view  of  the  Pock,  there  is  no  room  for  sce})ticism 
as  to  its  authenticity.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  quote  an  inte- 
resting and  well  attested  anecdote  from  My.  Pussell's  Guide, 
concerning  "  Elder  Thomas  Fauncc,  the  last  ruling  elder  in  the 
first  church  of  Plymouth,  who  was  born  in  the  year  164G,  and 
died  in  the  year  1745,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-nine  years. 
Jn  tlie  year  1741  the  elder,  u])on  learning  that  a  wharf  was 
about  to  be  built  near  or  over  the  rock,  which  \[\)  to  that  period 
had  kept  its  undisturbed  position  at  the  water's  edge,  and  fearing 
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tliat  llie  niarcli  of  improvement  might  t-uLjcct  it  to  injury, 
expressed  much  iincasiuess.  Though  residing  three  miU'S  iVoin 
the  vilhige  of  Plymouth,  and  then  in  declining  liealtli,  he  left 
liome,  and  in  the  presence  of  many  citizens,  pointed  out  tlie  rock 
as  being  that  which  the  Pilgrims,  with  whom  he  was  contem- 
porary and  well  acquainted,  had  uniformerly  declared  to  he  the 
same  on  which  they  landed  in  1620.  Upon  this  occasion  llils 
venerable  and  excellent  man  took  a  hnal  leave  of  this  cherished 
memorial  of  his  fathers." 

The  all  but  obliteration  of  this  precious  memorial  is  partly 
owing  to  the  erection  of  a  quay  around  it,  and  partly  to  a  foolish 
attempt  to  remove  it  to  the  Town  Square  during  the  time  of  the 
Pevolution,  for  the  purposes  of  political  excitement.  In  con- 
ducting this  o])eration  the  rock,  which  had  l)een  loosened  from 
its  original  position,  split  in  two,  upon  which  the  under  ])art  was 
left  behind,  and  the  up])er  portion  dragged  to  the  Town  Square, 
where  it  served  as  a  pulpit  for  revolutionary  orators.  Thence  it 
was  fmally  removed  to  its  present  position  in  front  of  Pilgrim 
Hall,  and  surrounded  with  a  ponderous  iron  railing,  which  bids 
dehance  to  the  attempts  of  thoughtless  patriots,  whose  zeal,  if 
allowed  its  free  course,  would  hardly  leaxe  a  morsel  of  the 
original  remaining. 


This  fragment  is  part  of  a  great  l)oidder  of  dark  grey  Sienite 
granite,  and  well  rounded  by  rolling  and  the  action  of  water,  and 
resembling  many  others  scattered  about  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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Tlicrc  is  no  stone  in  tlie  world  regarded  witli  so  mucli  vene- 
ration, unless  those  witliin  the  Mosque  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Temple  at  Meeca.  To  tliis  day  the  descendants  of  the 
original  settlers  dispute  as  to  which  of  them  first  set  foot  upon 
it;  and  far  from  its  interest  diminishing  witli  time,  the  wider 
spreads  the  bounds  of  the  gTcat  republic,  the  prouder  is  tJie  feeling 
witli  which  its  citizens  seem  to  regard  it. 

The  "  Burying  Hill"  is  the  most  remarkable  spot  in  Plymouth. 
From  whatever  side  we  approach  the  town,  it  rises  conspicuously 
above  all  its  buildings — a  lofty  green  mound,  covered  Avith  dark 
grey  tombstones — the  first  place  to  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  the  last  upon  whieli  they  linger. 

Let  us  ascend  to  it  by  the  narrow  footpatli  from  the  head  of 
Leyden-street — worn  dee])ly  in  the  thick  and  mossy  turf — and, 
seated  on  one  of  the  tombstones,  look  out  upon  the  surrouiullng 
scene.  What  a  Sabbath  stillness  reigns  aroimd  !  Scarcely  a 
sound  arises  from  the  town  beloAV,  half-buried  among  its  leafy 
groves;  thougli  the  curling  smoke  tells  of  many  a  chcerfid  Jiome 
concealed  amidst  the  foliage.  It  is  morning,  the  tide  is  in,  tlie 
wide  expanse  of  the  bay  glitters  with  light,  and  a  IVesI)  and 
])racing  sea  breeze  pleasantly  salutes  us.  The  robin  redbreast — 
a  much  larger  bird  than  liis  elder  l)rother  in  England — hopping 
from  stone  to  stone,  seems  to  haunt  this  fresh  and  breezy 
eminence.  The  view  that  it  commands,  though  it  may  present 
no  very  striking  natural  features,  is  pleasing  from  its  wide 
expanse  of  sea  and  shore;  while  it  embraces  the  whole  field  of 
Pilgrim  adventure,  from  the  arrival  on  the  coast  to  the  settle- 
ment at  Plymouth.  If  the  weather  is  clear,  the  white  sand-hills 
of  Cape  Cod  may  be  faintly  seen  in  the  distance,  while  Ihe  in- 
dented shores  of  the  bay — embracing  Avithin  its  curve  Clarke's 
Island,  Sacpiish  Head  and  the  Gurnet  light,  the  green  hill  of 
Duxbury,  and  the  pine-clad  ridge  of  ]\lanomet — are  all  out- 
stretched before  us  with  the  distinctness  of  a  map. 

But  ihe  spot  whereon  we  stand,  the  cemeteiy,  is  itself  the 
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most  striking  feature  of  tlie  scene.  It  is  thickly  covered  ^vitli 
dark  grey  slate-stones,  most  of  them  brought  from  England, 
adorned  with  (paint  carvings  of  death's-head  and  cross-bones, 
and  bearing  the  names  of  tlie  first  comers  and  their  numerous 
descendants.  It  is,  however,  singular  tliat  the  graves  of  the 
earliest  Pilgrims  arc  unknown ;  though  not  improbably  some  ot" 
the  older  tombstones,  but  just  peeping  up  above  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  from  which  the  inscription  has  been  obliterated, 
may  belong  to  these  venerated  fathers  of  the  settlement. 

In  the  centre,  and  conspicuous  in  our  engraving,  arises  a  column 
placed  some  years  ago  to  the  memory  of  AVilliam  Bradford, 
whom  our  story  took  u])  as  the  yeoman  of  Austerfield,  and  leaves 
as  the  honoured  governor  of  the  settlement  of  Plymouth.  The 
spot  was  known  to  his  descendants,  many  of  whom  lie  buried  in 
a  cluster  around  him.  Among  these  is  the  tombstone  of  his  two 
sons  one  of  which  is  selected  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of 
the  more  ornamented  ones. 
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At  tlie  southern  extremity  of  the  hill  appear  some  faint 
traces  of  the  platform  erected  by  the  Pilgrims,  Avliich  gave  to  it 
originally  the  name  of  "  Fort  Hill."  Upon  tliis  commanding 
point,  which  communicated  with  Town  Brook  by  an  avenue  now 
called  Spring-street,  they  erected  a  strong  timber  fort,  upon 
which  they  planted  their  cannon  and  kept  watch  against  the 
approach  of  the  Indians.  The  same  building  long  served  them 
as  a  meeting-house  during  these  troublous  and  suspicious  days. 

On  the  opposite  side  to  the  bay  and  town,  the  view  inland 
extends  over  an  irregular  ground  still  fringed  with  the  primitive 
forest.  Deep,  dark  lakelets,  surrounded  with  trees,  slumber  in 
the  hollow  recesses  of  the  little  dells  and  valleys,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  cleared  fields  and  dwellings  occasionally  inter- 
spersed, still  retain  much  of  their  original  wildness. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Town  Brook  rises  a  bold  eminence 
called  Watson's  Hill,  at  present  half  covered  with  buildings,  and 
crowned  by  a  windmill.  It  was  here  that  Massasoit  first  made 
his  appearance  with  his  Indians,  and  in  the  liollow  beneatli, 
where  now  stands  the  bridge,  that  Winslow  and  his  men 
advanced  to  meet  him. 

In  wandering  about  this  venerable  place  of  sepulture,  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  longevity  attained  by  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  tenants.  It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  those  who 
survived  the  first  winter, — fatal  to  half  their  companions, — and 
became  accustomed  to  the  climate,  which  if  keen  and  cutting,  is 
remarkably  pui'e  and  salubrious,  should,  with  tlieir  immediate 
descendants,  have  lived  to  eighty,  ninety,  and  in  some  few 
instances,  above  even  a  hundred  years  of  age.  One  circumstance 
was  very  characteristic :  the  number  of  Christian  names, — 
many  taken  directly  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  such 
as  "Experience,"  "Patience,"  "Fear,"  "  I^lercy,"  "Wrestling," 
and  the  like,  which,  though  to  modern  ears  they  may  sound 
quaint  and  puritanical,  carry  us  back  to  the  age  of  deep  religious 
enthusiasm  in  which  the  colony  was  founded. 
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Such,  in  its  main  features,  is  tlic  "  Burying  Hill,"  the  most 
venerable,  if  not  tlie  most  beautiful  necropolis  to  be  met  with  uu 
the  soil  of  America. 

After  fully  exploring  the  village  of  Plymouth,  we  began  to 
make  excursions  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  morning  was  clear 
and  cold,  when  a  light  wagon  drew  up  before  the  door  of  the 
"  jMansion  House."  The  "  Avagon  "  of  America  does  not  answer 
to  the  heavy  machine  of  the  same  name  in  England,  but  is  a 
light  four-w^heelcd  affair  for  passengers,  something  like  a  Swiss 
cliar,  with  large  wdiCels,  and  hung  very  loosely,  so  as  to  take 
easily  to  the  ruts  and  inequalities  of  an  American  road.  There 
arc  generally  buffalo-robes  to  wrap  round  one  and  keep  out  the 
cold.  Being  joined  by  a  friend,  who  had  volunteered  as  cicerone, 
we  set  off  at  a  rapid  pace  for  Duxbury,  to  examine  wdiat  traces 
we  might  find  of  old  Mylcs  Standisli,  and  to  ascend  a  bold 
eminence  called  after  him  the  "Captain's  Hill."  AVe  anti- 
cipated an  interesting  excursion,  and  were  not  disappointed. 

For  some  miles  the  road  followed  the  shore  of  the  bay,  and  then 
— as  a  reference  to  the  map  w^ill  show — crossed  Jones's  liiver,  arid 
swept  round  to  the  eastward  to  the  village  of  Duxbury.  Tlie 
country  was  somewhat  bald  and  dreary,  and  we  were  not  sorry 
to  draw  up  at  the  door  of  a  farm-house,  just  under  tlie  brow  of 
the  isolated  hill  wdiich  rose  directly  above. 

A  fine  vigorous  old  man,  with  a  cheerful  eye,  cheek  hale  and 
ruddy  as  that  of  an  English  peasant,  was  guiding  the  ]jlough  in  a 
field  hard  by,  accompanied  by  a  limber  slip  of  a  Ijoy  about  ten 
years  old.  We  hailed  liim,  and  asked  leave  to  fasten  Tip  the 
wagon  during  our  absence,  whereupon  he  immediately  came 
forward  and  tied  up  the  horse  for  us.  My  friend  on  recognising 
him  said, — "  AYell,  ^Ir.  Soule,  I  am  glad  to  see  yf)U  so  hearty  at 
your  time  of  life."  "  AVhy,  aye,"  was  the  repl}',  "  I  am  seventy- 
five,  and  thank  God  1  can  do  a  little  Avork  yet."  This  fine  old 
gentleman,  as  my  friend  told  me,  Avas  a  descendant  of  George 
Soule,  one  of  the  l^ilgrims  Avho  came  over  in  the  "  AlaylloAver." 
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On  learning  that  I  came  from  London,  he  sliook  me  liearllly 
with  his  hard  and  honest  pahii,  and  said,  "  I  l)cn  often  in  yonr 
city,  when  I  was  a  salh^r ;  "  for  it  appeared  tliat  in  his  younger 
days  lie  had,  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  ploughed  the  sea  for 
a  suhsistencc,  but  in  his  declining  days  exchanged  it  for  plough- 
ing his  o^vTi  ]^aternal  acres. 

AVe  left  him  for  a  while,  and  struck  up  to  the  top  of  Captain's 
Hill,  a  long  slope  covered  with  short  green  turf,  like  that  of  the 
English  downs,  and  scattered  over  with  enormous  grey  boulders. 
Above  a  curious  row  of  these  stones  we  sat  down  to  enjoy  the 
prospect  around  us.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  Mr.  Soule's 
farm,  with  its  fields  protected  by  snake-fences,  consisting  of 
rough  slips  of  timber  placed  crosswise,  zigzag  fashion, — a  cheap 
but  very  ugly  sort  of  enclosure,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  lioped,  will 
in  time  give  place  to  the  green  hedges  which  so  greatly  adorn 
the  "  old  country."  In  the  hollow  below  the  farm-house  a])pears  a 
pool  of  water,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  is  a  rising  ground, 
and  upon  this  the  dwelling  of  ]\Iyles  Standish  formerly  stood. 

Outstretched  beyond  Avas  the  Avide  ex])anse  of  IMyniouth  Uay  ; 
a  part  alone  could  be  comprised  within  the  limits  of  tlie  annexed 
sketch.  But  then  it  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  ])ortion,  for 
hei'e  we  see  at  a  trlance  the  course  of  Standish  and  his  com- 
panions  on  their  first  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  shallop.  I^oom- 
ing  faintly  in  the  extreme  distance,  are  the  sandy  hills  of  Ca])e 
Cod,  and  the  long  shore  which  the  shallop  explored  on  her  way 
to  Plymouth  Bay.  Bounding  it  on  the  south,  towers  the  dark- 
clad  ridge  of  ]\ranomet,  still  covered  with  its  primex^al  pines.  At 
its  north  entrance  is  the  Gurnet  light,  and  the  low  projecting 
])oint  of  Saquish  Head,  between  which  were  the  breakers  where 
the  little  shallop  was  so  nearly  cast  away  ;  while  the  small  island 
nearest  to  the  shore,  with  two  or  three  old  trees,  relics  of  its 
original  covering,  is  the  memorable  Clarke's  I.dand.  Yes, 
behind  that  insignificant  isle,  with  nothing  whatever  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  ten  thousand  others,  did  the  tempest-tossed 
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Pilgrims  find  slicltcr  from  tlic  storm ;  tlicrc  did  tlicy  kiiullc 
a  fire  and  watcli  all  nig'lit  in  the  rain,  and  there  they  rested  on 
t1ie  Sahhatli  wliieh  preceded  the  memoraLle  Monday  when  they 
iirst  trod  upon  the  roek  of  riymouth. 

The  early  accounts  of  the  Bay  speak  of  a  second  island,  called 
l^rown's,"  which  seems  rather  to  have  heen  a  shoal,  and  of 
which  some  traces  are  perceptihle  to  the  right  of  Sarpush  Ileiid 
at  low  water.  Part  of  the  village  of  ]?lymoutli  is  seen  to  the 
right  of  the  view,  with  the  long  projecting  heaeli,  and  a  small 
light  at  its  extreme  point. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  wc  rejoined  our  old  friend,  who  sent  his 
little  companion  to  guide  us  across  a  swamp  to  the  dwelling  and 
spring  of  ^lyles  Standish.  AVhen  the  Pilgrims  came  to  Ply- 
mouth, this  part  of  its  neighbourhood  was  allotted  to  and  occu- 
pied by  Captain  Standisli,  John  Alden,  Jonathan  ]]rewstcr,  and 
Tiiomas  Prence ;  and  it  was  ordained  that  these  men  and  their 
families  should  remove  to  Plymouth  in  the  winter,  in  order  that 
they  might  the  better  attend  upon  the  worship  of  God  there  esta- 
blished. The  hill  and  adjacent  lands  were  assigned  to  Standish, 
wlio  called  the  })lace  Duxbury,  after  his  ancestral  estate  in 
Lancashire,  already  described.  When  the  old  warrior  settled 
here,  the  neighbourhood  was  clothed  with  forests,  and  thus  he 
])i-eferred  planting  his  homestead  near  to  the  shore,  whence,  if 
attacked  by  Indians,  he  could  more  easily  jump  into  his  boat, 
and  run  across  to  his  brethren  at  Plymouth. 

The  boy  led  us  by  the  edge  of  the  pool  already  noticed, 
through  the  intricate  footway  of  a  small  morass.  Tufts  of  ^vMld 
rushes  and  spongy  moss  alternated  Avith  the  drifted  sand,  heaped 
up  by  the  winter  tempests, — the  sea  rolled  in  upon  the  desolate 
shcu-e  of  the  bay, — the  whole  scene  was  wild,  impressive,  and 
solitary.  At  length  the  youngster  paused  at  a  small  spring 
welling  out  of  the  hill-side,  and  received  into  a  small  oblonii* 
basin,  the  stones  of  which,  if  tradition  is  to  be  trusted,  'were 
placed  in  their  present  position  by  the  hands  of  ^lyles  himself. 
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Iiecds  and  wild  flowers  ovcrliuiig  tlic  water,  wliicli  trickled 
down  tliroiigli  moss  and  sedges  till  it  mingled  with  the  sea 
below. 

A  few  paces  distant,  and  higher  np  the  ridge,  were  some  faint 
indications  of  the  dwelling-honse,  which  was  burnt  down  while 
occupied  by  Standish's  eldest  son. 

Here,  then,  reposed  the  old  warrior  after  his  eventful  pilgrimage, 
his  conflicts  witli  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  with 
the  Indians  in  the  forests  of  America.  Here  too,  in  1G5G,  lie  died, 
at  the  good  old  age  of  seventy-two ;  but  his  sepulchre,  like  that 
of  I\Ioses,  "  no  man  knoweth  unto  this  day."  Most  probably  he 
was  interred  upon  his  own  ground,  or  at  the  ancient  burial- 
ground  at  Duxbury.  j\Iany  memorials  of  him  are  extant,  and 
piously  are  they  treasured  up.  Ilis  helmet  and  breast-plate  are 
missing;  his  coat  of  mail,  it  is  said,  was  seen  by  some  one  when 
taken  out  of  a  box,  but  crumbled  into  dust  upon  being  touched. 
AVe  find  that  a  "  Ceser's  Comentarys "  formed  a  ]n-omineut 
volume  of  his  scanty  library.  But  his  good  sword,  with  a  huge 
kettle  and  dish,  are  still  preserved  at  Pl}'mouth,  and  are  here 
presented  together  in  a  group. 


On  the  back  of  Ihe  weapon  is  an  Arabic  luscri})tion,  ^\'hich 
would  seem  to  indicate,  S(j  far  as  it  could  be  made  out  by  a 
friend,  that  this  is  really  one  of  those   "Damascus  blades" 
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formerly  so  provcrbijil  for  their  temper  and  keenness,  altlioUL^di 
no  longer  of  any  special  repute. 

Amidst  the  sad  entries  of  the  first  winter's  mortality  is  this: 
— "  On  Jannary  29tli,  died  Hose,  wife  of  Captain  ^Standisli/' 
After  a  while  the  gallant  widower,  as  tradition  tells  the  tali-, 
fixed  upon  Priscilla,  tlie  daughter  of  AVilliam  ]\lullins,  as  a  suit- 
able lielpmatc  to  fill  up  the  melancholy  void.  In  paying  his 
addresses,  however,  he  adopted  the  singular  method  of  employing 
a  substitute,  and  the  result  is  a  notable  connucnt  upon  the  folly 
of  making  love  by  proxy.  In  the  present  instance,  moreover, 
the  unsuspecting  soldier,  relying  too  much  on  liis  reputation,  was 
so  infatuated  as  to  choose  the  young  and  comely  John  Alden,  as 
the  interpreter  of  his  wishes  to  the  fair  Priscilla,  Avho  it  was  said 
was  not  altogether  insensible  to  the  handsome  youth.  And  so  it 
fell  out,  that  as  the  blushing  herald  stood  stannuering  forth  the 
proposals  of  his  patron,  the  lady  interrupted  him  with, — "  Pry- 
tliee,  John,  why  do  you  not  speak  for  yourself?"  "  Upon  that 
hint  he  spake,"  as  did  Othello  to  the  gentle  Desdemona,  and  of 
course  with  a  similaj'  result.  The  lovers  became  nu\n  and  wiie, 
and  poor  Standish,  most  probably,  a  laughing-stock  to  his  neigh- 
bours, lie  was  not  deterred,  however,  hy  thi.-s  rebutf— he  pro- 
posed anew,  and  this  time,  no  doubt,  in  propria  parsona,  to  a 
certain  Barbara,  by  whom  his  merits  were  better  a])preciated. 
lie  left  several  children,  male  and  female,  of  whom  his  daughter 
Lora  died  before  him,  as  we  learn  by  the  h)llowing  extract : — 

"  }\\y  will  is,  that  out  of  my  whole  estate,  my  funeral  charges 
to  be  taken  out,  and  my  body  to  be  buried  in  a  decent  manner; 
and  if  I  die  in  Duxburrow,  my  body  to  be  layed  as  neare  as  con- 
venient to  my  two  dear  daughters,  Lora  Standish,  my  daughter, 
and  Mary  Standish,  my  daughter-in-law.  ]\larch  7th,  1G55. 
"  By  me, 
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Of  Lora,  thus  "beloved,  there  remains  a  relic  in  the  Pilg-rim 
Hall  at  Plymouth,  a  sampler  of  excelleut  workmanship,  of 
■which  tlie  following  is  a  portion : — 


i  t 
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LOKA  STANDISII  IS  MY  >-AME. 

LOUD,  GUIDi:   .MV  KEAUT  THAT  I 

MAY  DOi:  THY  WILL,     ALSO  FILL 

AIY    HANDS    WITH    SUCH  fONVL- 

^  >kill  as  >l\v  coxlh  i;  to 

VEUTI  K  VOID   OF   SHAME,    AM)  I 

WILL    CilVE   THE   OLOKY    TO  THY 

NAME. 

Our  next  excm-sion  ^vas  in  an  op])o.site  direction  to  the  last. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  New  England  is  the  great  number 
of  small  lakes,  or,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called,  ponds,  which 
beautifully  diversify  the  face  of  the  country.  Of  these,  the 
township  of  Plymoutli  alone  contains  an  immense  number.  The 
largest,  which  bears  the  name  of  Billington  Sea,  is  so  called 
after  Francis  Billington,  its  discoverer.  His  father,  John,  came 
over  with  the  Pilgrims  in  the  "  ^layflower,"  having  shuflled  on 
board  at  London,  nobody  knew  how.  He  was  "  among  them, 
but  not  of  them,"  being,  in  truth,  the  black  sheep  of  the  flock, 
the  scapegrace  and  vexation  of  the  whole  company — a  turbulent, 
insubordinate,  ([uarrelsome  fclloAv.    Soon  after  their  arri\'al  he 
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was  sciitonccd  to  liave  liis  iicek  and  liccls  tied  togetlier  lor  ooii- 
tompt  of  Captain  Standisli's  orders,  and  at  last  ended  liis  days  mi 
tlie  galioAVS,  for  waylaying  and  shooting  a  man  ^v]lolll  lie  liad 
warned  off  his  grounds.  His  sons  seem  to  have  taken  afu-r  liiiu. 
and  witli  their  wayward  mischievous  pranks  to  have  eauscd  great 
annoyances  to  the  coh)nists.  One  of  them  nearly  Llew  up  tin- 
party  of  explorers,  hy  firing  off  a  gun  which  he  had  im[)r(>prrly 
got  possession  of,  in  close  proximity  to  a  harrel  of  gunpowd.  r; 
Another  wandered  off  into  the  woods  to  an  Indian  camp,  timl  a 
party  had  to  Le  sent  thither  in  quest  of  him.  The  dise<)\ery  u\ 
this  piece  of  water  might  in  some  measure  compensate  f  )r  tln'-c 
irregularities.  One  day  Francis  chimhered  up  a  tree  on  a  hill- 
top, and  having  thence  descried  a  great  sea,  as  he  thonght,  ou 
the  ninth  of  January,  went  with  the  master's  mate  to  discover 
it."  To  cjuotc  the  account  in  Bradford's  journal,  "  They  went 
three  miles,  and  then  came  to  a  great  water,  divided  into  two 
great  lakes,  the  bigger  of  them  five  or  six  miles  in  circuit,  and 
in  it  an  isle  of  a  cable  length  square  ;  the  other,  three  miles  in 
compass,  in  tlieir  estimation.  They  are  fine  fresh  water,  full  v\' 
fish  and  fowl.  A  brook  issues  from  it, — it  will  be  an  excellent 
place  for  us  in  time.  They  found  seven  or  (.'ight  Indian  houses, 
but  not  lately  inhabited.  AVhen  they  saw  the  houses  they  were 
in  some  fear,  for  they  were  but  tAvo  persons  and  one  piece." 

One  really  may  envy  "the  feelings  with  which  this  truant  boy 
and  his  companion,  stealing  through  the  thick  woods,  and 
fearing  an  Indian  behind  every  ljush,  first  stood  upon  the  edge 
of  this  sequestered  sheet  of  water,  surrounded  with  lonely  fori'sts. 
On  a  warm  afternoon  in  early  spring,  1  wandered  oif  thither 
alone.  The  road  ascends  the  course  of  the  "^rown  Ib-ook,  as  it 
conies  down  from  the  lake,  and  which  proved  as  valuable  as  anti- 
ci})ated,  its  water-power  turning  st'\'cral  mills,  it  swai'niedin  the 
season  with  a  sort  of  herring,  called  ul/cfrircs,  Avliieh  proved,  as 
before  observed,  a  valnalde  resource  to  the  stiir\'ing  cohjnists. 

In  the  letter  of  Do  liasiere,  descriptive  of  New  Plymouth,  is 
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a  "brief  notice  of  this  stream,  and  of  the  manner  in  -wliieli  the 
hsli  were  taken.    ''At  tlie  south  side  of  the  town  there  Hows 
down  a  small  river  of  fresli  water,  very  rapid  but  slialh.tw,  whieh 
takes  its  rise  from  several  hikes  in  tlie  huid  above,  and  there 
empties  into  tlic  sea;  where,  in  April  and  the  beginning  of  ^lay, 
there  come  so  many  lierring  from  tlie  sea  uliieh  want  to  ascend 
that  river,  that  it  is  fpiite  surprising.    This  river  the  English 
have  shut  in  with  planks,  and  in  the  middle  with  a  little  door, 
which  slides  up  and  down,  and  at  the  sides  with  trellice  wurk, 
through  whieh  the  water  has  its  course,  but  which  tlit-y  can  also 
close  with  slides.    At  the  mouth  they  have  constructed  it  Avith 
planks,  like  an  eel-pot,  with  wings,  where  in  the  middle  is  also 
a  sliding  door,  and  with  trellice  work  at  the  sides,  so  that 
between  the  two  [dams]  there  is  a  square  pool  into  which  the 
fish  aforesaid  come  swimnring  in  such  shoals,  in  order  to  get  up 
above  where  they  deposit  their  spawn,  that  at  <iue  tide  ther(; 
arc  10,000  to   12,000  lish  in  it,  which  they  shut  oif  in  the 
rear  at  the  ebb,  and  close  up  the  trelliccs  above,  so  tliat  no 
more  w^ater  comes  in  ;  then  the  water  runs  out  tlirough  tlie 
lower  trelliccs,  and  they  draw  out  the  ilsh  with  ba-^kets,  each 
according  to  the  land  he  cultivates,  and  carry  them  to  it,  de[)  >.-it- 
ing  in  each  hill  three  or  four  fishes;  and  in  these  the}-  ])lant  their 
nunze,  which  grows  as  luxuriantly  therein  as  though  it  were  the 
best  manure  in  the  world ;  and  if  they  do  not  lay  the  lish  therein, 
the  nuiize  will  not  grow,  so  that  such  is  the  natm-e  of  the  soil." 

The  Town  Brook  is  one  of  those  pretty  streams  so  common 
in  New  England ;  and  its  banks,  before  they  were  iuA'aded  by 
mills,  must  have  been  really  exquisitely  syh  an.  One  s|)0t,  a 
deep  hollow,  by  wdiich  the  stream  makes  its  way  through  the 
woods  and  meadows  from  Lillington  Sea  toA\'ards  the  village, 
presented  so  charming  a  ])icturc  that  T  could  not  resist  trans- 
ferring it  to  my  sketch-book. 

Soon  afterwards  a  bye-road  went  off  into  the  woods,  and  but 
for  the  stacks  of  timber  ])iled  u])  in  places,  showing  that  the  axe 
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was  busily  invading  tlicse  forest  liaiints,  the  solitiule  would 
Leen  complete.  There  was  as  yet  a  wintry  dreariness  in  the  scrnr. 
The  trees  had  not  assumed  their  verdant  livery,  and  llir  rarlli 
was  covered  with  a  deposit  of  rotten  foliage,  the  tribute  of 
preceding  autumn.  So  dead  and  oppressive  was  the  silence  that 
the  rustle  of  the  withered  leaves,  when  the  wind  swc'[)t  fit- 
fully through  tlic  half-naked  boughs,  or  the  sudden  snap  ol"  a 
dry  branch  cracking  beneath  the  footstc]),  seemed  positively 
startling.  Tliougli  the  gilded  snake  had  crept  out  of  his  hole  t(t 
sun  himself,  the  llowering  tribes  of  the  Ibrest  had  not  yet 
awakened  to  the  warm  breath  of  spring,  save  one — the  pioin'rr 

of  all  the  rest,  the 
beaut  it"ul  dA^//- 
jioiccr  —  with  its 
delicate  roseate 
blossom  and  deli- 
cious scent.  This 
flower,  like  the 
primrose  in  Old 
England,  is  the 
lirst  to  start  up, 
like  life  from 
death,  amidst  the 
decayed  ^'egeta- 
tion  of  the  woods, 
and  it  is  regarded 
with  a  similar 
feeling  of  atfec- 
tion.  "To  secure 
its  earliest  blos- 
som," ]Mr.  liussell 
tells  us,  "  is  con- 
sidered a  fortunate  circumstance  among  its  admirers."  It  is  a 
favourite  pastime  to  make  i\laying  parties  in  the  woods,  and 
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"  on  any  pleasant  afternoon  in  spring  time,  in  tlie  streets  of 
riymoutli,  may  be  seen  numerous  cliiklren  and  young  persons 
bearing  liandfuls  of  these  pretty  blossoms,  wliieli  they  have 
coUeeted  Avith  choiec  seleetion  from  the  neighbouring  woods 
and  hills." 

A  lou'j-  a\xnue  throuG-h  the  forest  brought  me  down  to  a  small 
grassy  pateh  on  the  brink  of  the  lake.  It  seemed  to  be  the  only 
0})enl]ig  for  miles  around  its  borders,  whieh  arc  e\'ery^\here 
hennned  in  with  lonely  forests.  A.  rude  pier  juts  out  into  the 
waters,  at  which  yjarties  embark  for  the  opposite  island,  the  isle 
of  a  cable  length  square,"  mentioned  by  the  discoverers.  U})on 
this  stand  a  boat-house  and  a  small  building,  half  concealed 
among  the  trees,  a  favourite  place  of  resort  with  the  parties  who 
come  here  to  make  holiday  in  the  summer. 

Were  it  not  for  these  traces  of  the  presence  of  man,  everything 
is  precisely  as  in  the  Pilgrim  days.  How  intensely  silent  is 
all  around!  The  limpid  Avaters  of  the  lake  expand  for  uiiles, 
running  into  distant  reaches  and  bays,  and  ever^'where  the  thick 
forests  come  down  ..to  its  brink,  and  aie  retlected  in  its  lucid 
mirror.  The  genius  of  solitude  seems  to  brood  ovvv  the  scene. 
The  eagle,  rising  from  his  nest  in  some  tall  pine,  soars  high 
in  air  till,  dwindled  to  a  speck,  he  is  lo<t  in  the  distant  woods. 
The  wild  foAvl  start  from  the  lirake,  and  dashing  down  upon  the 
surface,  leave  a  long  trail  of  light  across  the  glassy  expanse. 
The  deer,  who  still  haunt  these  glades,  sometimes  steal  down  to 
the  tangled  shore,  or  when  pursued  by  the  hunter,  plunge  into 
the  lake  to  take  refuge  in  some  remote  and  inaccessible  co^'crt. 

Two  centuries  ago,  and  the  Indian  roamed  at  will  tlirough  this 
verdant  wilderness.  The  blue  smoke  curled  up  from  his  wigwam 
through  the  forest-trees,  and  his  bark  canoe  was  seen  gliding 
across  the  lake.  It  is  singular  that  while  Plymouth  is  the  earliest 
settlement  on  these  shores,  so  large  a  tract  in  its  innnediate 
neighbourhood  should  be  still  almost  as  Avild  as  in  the  da)  s  of 
the  Pilgrims.    For  hours  together  you  may  i-oam  through  forests 
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intersected  only  by  narrow  roads  made  for  the  timber  wn;;-Mii-i, 
and  come  upon  many  a  small  tarn  sleeping  in  the  midst  of"  tin' 
woody  solitude.  One  day  I  was  driven  round  Billiiigton  Sea 
and  to  the  top  of  ]\Ionk's  Hill,  tlnmigli  avenues  so  narro\\'  that 
our  wheels  grazed  the  trees  on  cither  side.  Sometimes  we  sank 
up  to  the  axle  in  a  swamp,  or  crossed  nervously  over  some 
ruinous  log  bridge.  "When  wc  attained  the  summit,  what  a  scene, 
burst  upon  our  view!  The  eye  wandered  over  miles  oi."  almost 
unbroken  woodland,  with  ghissy  lakes  peeping  tlirough  the  trees  ; 
and  beyond  was  riymouth,  with  its  white  houses  and  elieerful 
fields,  tlie  outspread  l^iy,  and  the  distant  shores,  extending  from 
Cape  Cod  nearly  all  tlie  way  to  Boston. 

It  may  well  be  sup])osed  that  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Pilgrim 
localities  would  have  been  incomplete  without  a  visit  to  Cape 
Cod  harbour,  in  v/hich  the  "  jMayflower "  first  found  shelter 
from  the  wintry  storms  of  the  Atlantic.  The  singular  con- 
figuration of  this  promontory  will  at  once  strike  the  eye  by 
glancing  at  the  annexed  map. 


A. — I'roviiicetowii. 
C  — East  Harbour. 


li.— Place  where  the  "  Maylhiwer"  anchored. 
D.— Pamet  lUver,  K.  — Wdllleet  Harhoiir. 


BTJEKE  ON  THE  CAPE  rODDEKS. 


Standing  out  so  far  from  tlic  main  line  of  tlic  coast,  it  is  one  of 
tliose  out-of-tlic-way  nooks  almost  cut  ofl'  from  tlic  rest  of  tlic 
world.  Its  physical  peculiarities  arc  most  rcmarkaLle.  Saiuly 
downs  tliinly  covered  with  grass,  and  tliiek  Avoods  of  dwarf 
tiniLcr,  witli  open  plains  brought  under  some  degree  of  culti- 
vation, alternately  succeed -to  each  other.  Arms  of  tlie  sea,  with 
extensive  salt  marshes,  perforate  the  Cape  on  eitlier  side,  so  tliat 
it  may  be  called  half  land,  half  water.  And  tlie  inhabitants 
are  in  keeping  with  their  dwelling-place — amphibious  animals, 
at  home  either  upon  tlie  earth  or  sea.  AVith  a  scanty  soil  and  bitter 
climate,  they  were  soon  driven  to  the  ocean  for  a  subsistence, 
and  a  more  hardy  or  enterprising  race  of  mariners  is  nowhere 
to  be  met  Avith  on  the  watery  element.  To  this  fact  l^urke,  in 
1774,  bore  noble  testimony  in  the  House  of  (yonnnons,  "Ko 
sea  but  what  is  vexed  l)y  their  fisheries— no  climate  tliat  is  not 
witness  of  their  toils.  Neitlicr  the  perseverance  of  llollaiuh  nor 
the  activity  of  France,  nor  the  ck^xterous  and  hrm  sagacity  of 
Englisli  enterprise,  ever  carried  their  most  perilous  mode  of  hardy 
industry  to  the  exterit  to  which  it  has  been  i)iirsiied  by  tliis  recent 
])eople — a  people  wdio  are  still  in  the  grist k',  and  not  hardened 
into  manliood."  Tliis  eulogy  was  pronounced  before  tlie  lievo- 
lution  which  severed  the  United  States  from  the  ])arent  country; 
and  the  Cape  Codders  are  no  longer  "  in  the  gristle,"  luit  have 
attained  unto  the  "perfect  man."  AVith  the  ingenuity  of  New 
Englanders  in  general,  they  have  more  strings  than  one  to  their 
bow,  and  when  the  fisheries  are  over,  and  they  return  to  their 
homes,  resort  to  shoe-making,  farming,  and  other  oceu])ations,  to 
increase  their  store, 

No  railroad  as  yet  penetrates  into  this  singular  pronu)ntory, 
and  the  communication  with  Provincetown,  in  Cape  ('od  har- 
bour, the  spot  Avhere  the  Pilgrims  landed,  is  kept  up  by  stage, 
coaches  loosely  hung  on  s[)rings,  to  stand  the  jolting  over  the 
sand}'  roads.  I  ascended  the  roof  of  oue  of  these  ei)nA-e\'aiices, 
wdiich  swayed  rather  than  ran  along,  as  fast  as  the  loose  natin-e 
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of  the  highway  woiikl  permit.  This  country  (Iis[Jays  a  reiaarh- 
able  iiistaiice  of  the  triiiiiipli  of  skill  and  [)Lrseveranee  o\"er  ii;Uiu;il 
oLstacies.  Laid  and  dreary  as  was  tlie  landscape,  nniKiiiL; 
could  exceed  the  neatness  of  the  villages,  and  the  conilortahlo 
look  of  the  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  built  of  franie-buaid.s — • 
mostly  painted  white,  with  green  blinds — and  the  A'anc  np(jn  tlit; 
barn  or  outhouse  adorned  with  a  prettily  carved  ship,  in  Heu  nf 
a  weathercock,  showing  the  nautical  predikictions  of  its  tenant. 
The  handsomest  of  these  dwellings  mostly  belong  to  retired 
sea  ca}jtains,  born  upon  tJie  Cape,  ^vho  alter  a  successful  career 
of  entcrpri.^e,  have  returned  to  their  native  \  iUagrs  to  pass  the 
close  of  their  existence. 

The  Cape  is  divided  into  townships,  one  of  which  bears  tlu- 
lujuoured  name  of  Brewster.  A  small  \  illage  wilh  an  inn  serves 
as  the  centre  of  these  districts.  At  one  of  these  where  we 
stopped  to  dine,  1  noticed  a  hale,  ruddy-L.»oking  man,  whu  turned 
out  to  be  the  brother  of  the  landlord,  and  after  dinner  unrolled— 
of  all  things — a  faiuilij  l/-cc,  in  ^\'hich  the  descent  of  the  various 
branches  of  his  house  ~\\"ere  traced  with  all  the  accuracy  of 
Herald's  College.  This  family  J  foimd  had 'emigrated  from  l^ig- 
laud,  and  ^wre  not  a  liule  proud  of  their  dcri\-alivm  from  tlie  mM 
country.  They  had  thriven  too,  for  the  iimkevpier  on  learning 
that  1  was  an  Engiishnum,  took  me  over  a  large  house  n(jt  hir 
oli',  very  handsomely  furnished,  which  he  said  ^\■as  his  private 
residence,  and  in  which  hung  up  the  portrait  of  his  progeniior. 
iN'ot  long  after  my  return  1  saw  a  paragriiph  in  the  ne^vspaper, 
staling  that  the  brother  of  this  gentleman  had  presented  a  chalice 
to  the  church  of  that  town  in  England  from  wheuee  his  iincestors 
were  originally  derived. 

At  Eastliam,  a  little  further  on,  the  stump  of  an  old  pear-tree 
was  pointed  out  to  me.  This  too  had  been  lirought  from  iMiglaud, 
and,  as  the  original  of  all  the  pear-trees  in  this  (juarter  of  the 
world,  was  Justly  regardetl  as  a  valuable  and  curi(;us  relic. 
Continuing  our  journey,  at  evening  we  struck  into  a  region  of 
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■wild  forests,  amidst  wliicli  were  several  sinall  lakes,  or  "])on(ls," 
to  use  the  loeiil  name,  with  i'arm  houses  and  small  (deariuL!,s  upon 
their  borders,  and  at  dark  reaehed  the  village  of  'i'ruro,  near  the 
Pamet  river,  where  it  Leeanie  neeessar}'  to  put  up  I'or  the  night 
at  a  small  tavern. 

Here  we  ^\'^'re  very  near  the  extremity  of  ihe  Cape,  the  sea 
beiuLC  Lut  a  very  short  distance  on  eitlirr  hand.  The  ennst  is 
bordered  \vi{\\  dan:^erous  shoals,  and  shi[)\\recks  iww  continually 
oeeurrin-L^-.  At  the  very  moment  of  my  arrival,  an  l'Ji_ii,lish  ves-rl 
was  on  shore,  and  two  noble  hearted  iidiabitants  of  Truro  liad 
lost  their  lives  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  rescue  the  crew.  TIk- 
ibllov.'in::^'  colunni  from  a  ( -ape  Cod  newspa])er  contains  tho  par- 
ticulars of  this  disaster,  and  shows  moreover  how  many  lives  are 
anmuiUy  lost  u})on  this  perilous  coast : — 

"TlIK  DISASTEKS  OF  Tlli:  Sl'inNO. 

"  Tlu're  seems  to  be  no  end  1.)  disasters,  'rhiclc  wiMthcr, 
easterly  gales,  and  storms,  never  seemed  to  pii-vail  \\it!i  such  sad 
results  to  vessels  at  this  (.'ud  ol'  the  (Jap'-,  as  \vv.  lia\i'  Vv-itiicsscd 
this  month.  ^J'he  Danish  bri^"  struck  on  thf  har,  and  came  lo 
])it:ccs;  all  hands  were  lost.  The  marble,  witli  Avhidi  -he  was 
loaded  lies  there  in  seven  feet  of  v/ater.  of  the  boilies  of  the 

crew,  su])posi,'d  to  be  the  captain,  was  pic-ked  up  to-day.  'j'he 
ship  '  Inez'  and  bark  '  (Jjieen,'  and  iw)  I'hi'^lish  schooners,  one. 
of  whiih  came  to  pieces  almost  immediati-l)'  on  the  lamlliij;  of 
the  crew,  came  ashore  last  Aveek  ;  crew  saved.  The  bar<pu' 
'  Josepha'  eanie.  ashore;  off  tli(;  head  of  the  meadow  lliis  week 
on  'i'hursday;  the  screeclu-s  of  her  ci't  w  \\\  vr  heard  nn  sIimi-c. 
Out  of  a  crew  of  (■i^btecu  men,  <'id\'  twn  reached  the  y][>>vv  ali\f. 
Two  mt-n,  .lonathan  C!ollins  and  Maniid  ('a--ilv.  feh .nuiiej,-  t  i 
Truro,  sacrilie«  (1  their  livt-s  in  atteinptin--  to  l»<.;ird  her  v.  ith  a 
line.  The  body  of  .M  r.  ( 'assity,  wit  h  si.\  oiIuts,  w/s  pit  k.  <I  up 
to-day,  and  brou.i;lit  in  and  idenlilied. 

"The  ])apers  of  the  banpic  'Solway'   v.'ere,   pichi  d    up  nn 
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Monday.  Articles  not  mentioned  in  tlic  list  of  tlic  cari^v)  of  tlio 
^  Joscplia,'  arc  said  to  Lc  lloatlng  in  the  surf.  J  t  is  sup[)o.srd  l>y 
some  that  another  vessel  must  have  gone  to  pieces,  and  all  uii 
board  perished. 

"htrikinc;^  and  sad  coincidences  in  the  events. 

"The  hrst  coincidence  is,  that  the  '  Jos(;pha '  caine  asliorc  not 
probal)ly  live  rods  from  where  tlie  Prussian  bi-ig  was  wrecked 
in  ISod.  In.  attempting  to  save  the  crew  of  the  latter,  My.  Ehslia 
Paine  of  Nortli  Truro  perished,  and  in  attempting  to  save  tliose 
of  tlie  former,  two  men  from  tlie  same  part  of  Truro  are  now 
drowned. 

"  Anotlier  is,  tliat  ]Mr.  Cassity  was  the  last  of  three  brothers, 
all  of  wliom  met  a  simihu*  death.  Andrew"  Cassity  was  drowned 
by  tlie  npsetting  of  a  boat  passing  from  this  harbonr  to  Truro,  in 
the  spring  of  184G.  AVith  him  })erislied  Captain  Sanuiel  ('oan, 
Daniel  Pendergrass,  Nath'l  Paine,  and  two  lads.  Timothy  Cas- 
sity was  lost  last  fall,  in  the  schooner  '  E.  W.  8haw,'  in  the 
Bay.  With  him  perished  Thonuis  Hliaw,  Aaron  8now,  Cor- 
nelius Shaw,  John  P)rensiah,  Cornelius  Shaw,  Jr.,  Joseph  V. 
\Wdls,  J\Iichael  llich,  Jr.,  and  others,  in  the  same  vessel. 

"Daniel  perishes  in  attempting  to  save  others  froiii  meeting 
the  fate  of  his  brothers,  and  meets  the  same  himself.  lie  had 
been  married  but  a  few  weeks.  Mrs.  Cassil}'  has  often  drank  of 
the  cup  of  sorrow  in  this  form,  iler  father  and  only  brother 
were  drowned  in  the  gale  of  1841  ;  her  br(jther-in-law  was 
drowned  in  the  gale  of  Octoljcr,  1851  ;  and  now  her  //u.shaiul 
follows  them.  'I'hns  of  the  four — the  motlier  aiid  three 
daughters — three  are  now  widows;  ;md  all  made  so  in  the 
same  way. 

"  jwirricEEAivS. 

"  ^Ir.  Collins,  no  doubt,  eonhded  in  his  skill  to  manage  :i  dory, 
lie  had  a  brave  heart.     D.  1).  Smith  t(.»()k  his  things  from  his 
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pockets  to  go  Avitli  Collins,  but  Casslty  piislied  liim  aside,  and 
took  his  place.    They  wove  tohl  hy  mimy  that  they  could  not 
live;  Init  the  piercing  cries  from  the  wreck  moved  them  to  do 
their  Lest  to  save  those  who  must  perish,  unless  there  Averc 
speedy  communication  from  the  shore.     Nohle  fellows!  they 
will  live  in  the  hearts  of  sailors  f  u"  ever.    jMr.  (Jollins,  we  regret 
to  say,  lea\es  comparativcdy  nothing  to  his  family.    He  arose 
I         from  the  tea-taLle,  where  he  Avas  seated,  on  the  cry  of  '  A  ship 
j         ashore,  and  all  hands  perishing!'  and  in  less  tlian  an  hour 
I         had  perished  himself. 

"  TKUIIO'S  FATALITY  TO  DEATH   I'.Y^  1)1^0W>;  INOr. 

"In  October,  1841,  fifty-seven  men  of  that  town  perished  in 
cue  gale.    On  a  Sabbatli  moi-ning  of  the  summer  of  LSto,  1 
j         think,  the  crew  of  the  schooner  '  Couunerce,'  in  attem])ting  to 
I         land  in  a  boat,  were  all  drowned  near  their  honu's.    Jn  lS  ir>,  tlie 
whole  crew  of  the  vessel  commanded  by  William  llutdiings 
perished  on  the  Grand  Bardcs,    In  l.SiG,  nearly  tin-  whole  vvcav 
I         of  Captain  Samuel  Coan  perished  within  hailing  distance  of  the 
I         Pond  village.  Also  in  1851,  twenty  or  more  lives,  it  is  said,  were 
j         lost  at  sea.    In  looking  over  the  record  of  de;iths  in  that  town, 
doubtless  others  Avill  Ijc  shown  which  my  memory  tails  to  give. 
I^ooking  over  the  record  of  deaths  kept  by  the  Ivev.  ^Ir.  I);\mon, 
during  his  long  ministry  in  Truro,  nothing  surprised  nic  more 
thau  the  vast  number  of  deaths  at  sea  by  drowning.  Perhaps, 
1         on  an  aA'crage,  other  towns  have  sufi'ercd  equally  witli  '^I'ruro ;  if 
!         so,  what  numbers  from  this  Cape  have  met  with  unlinudy  deaths 
j         in  the  sea!  "  Yours, 

"X.  Y.  Z.  Jij." 

I  Next  morm'ng,  after  breakfast,  I  started  outside  the  mail  Cor 

I         Ca[)e  (Jod  harbour.     '^Fhc  driver,  ]\rr.  (yollins,  was  familiar  t'rom 
infancy  Avilh  every  spot  on  the  road,  and  nu)sl  obligingly  com- 
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iminicatcd  all  tlic  information  in  liis  power — this  last  sla;j;c 
of  the  road  to  Provincctown  being  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  in  connexion  Avitli  the  Pilgrims. 

AVc  crossed  the  Pamet  river,  which  it  will  Lc  perhaps  recol- 
h^cted  was  visited  by  the  pioneers  on  tlieir  first  excursion.  A 
ridge  of  bleak  and  lofty  downs  succeed,  now  perfectly  1)are,  l)iit 
which  my  companion  could  well  remember  as  clothed  with  wood. 
On  our  left  were  the  Great  JIoUow  and  Old  '.Fom's  Hill.  ISicxt 
came  Pond  village,  and  we  then  readied  the  shores  of  East 
Harbour.  All  these  localities  were  explored  by  the  Pilgrims  in 
the  above-numtioned  journey  of  ex})loration. 

A\'e  had  now  reached  the  narrowest  ])oint  of  the  Cape,  here 
dwindhul  iiway  to  a  luirrow  ridge  of  sand.  'Die  coachman 
steered  liis  liorses  down  npon  the  sandy  shore  of  East  I  larbour — 
the  tide  at  that  time  being  out,  and  admitting  of  his  driving 
over  the  beach.  During  the  filinding  gak'S  aiid  snow  storms  (»f 
winter,  it  requires  no  small  skill  and  intrepidity  to  pilot  a  four- 
liorse  coach  where  road  is  none,  over  this  intermixture  of  hill, 
sand,  swamp,  and  sea-weed.  The  waves  sometimes  break  fairly 
over  the  narrow  ridge,  threatening  to  make  a  clean,  breach  through 
it,  to  carry  coacli  and  horses  out  to  sea,  and  suddenly  convert 
the  extremity  of  the  Cape  into  an  island.  After  driving  some 
distance  along  the  wet  sliorc,  wc  were  constrained  to  strike  up 
into  the  head  of  the  Cape,  which  here  widens  out  a  little,  luul 
consists  simply  of  xixst  sand-hills,  incessantly  shifting  their 
shape  by  the  action  of  the  storms.  This  sand  coming  in  glaring 
contrast  with  the  dee])  blue  sky  above,  startlingly  reminded  me 
of  old  camel-Journeying  across  the  Ai-al/ian  desert.  There  is 
here  no  sort  of  road,  and  the  driver  has  to  work  his  coach  and 
horses  through  the  yielding  substance  as  he  is  best  able.  'Phe 
sand  is  ])lanted  like  the  downs  of  Holland,  with  a  species  of  reed- 
grass,  A\diieh,  nuitting  its  roots  together,  tends  to  prevent  the 
further  dispersion  of  the  shifting  mass. 

Perhaps  a  few  notions  of  this  very  curious  place,  ^"ie^ved  with 
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a  transatlantic  eye  by  tlic  famous  "  rcnciller  by  the  Way,"  will 
Lc  not  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

"  The  reniaindi'r  of  the  Cape,  from  I'ruro  to  Provincetown,  is 
the  Venice  of  New  England — ^as  unlike  anything  else  as  the  city" 
of  gondolas  is  unlike  the  other  capitals  of  Italy — and  deserves 
the  other  end  of  a  letter. 

"  At  the  point  where  I  resume  my  sketch  of  Cape  Cod,  I  coidd 
not  properly  date  from  '  terra  firma.''  The  sand  hills,  Yvdiicli 
compose  the  last  few  miles  of  the  way  to  Provincetown,  are  per- 
Y)ctually  changing  shape  and  place,  and — solid  enough  though 
tliey  are,  to  be  represented  in  Congress — the  ten-mile  extremity 
of  the  Cape  is  subject  to  a  'ground  swell,'  for  the  sea-sickness  of 
^N'hich  CA'cn  CongTCss  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  prescribe. 
I  must  define  this  to  you  more  fully,  for,  literally  true  as  it  is,  it 
sounds  very  much  like  an  attempt  at  being  figaratl\-e. 

"  Vriioever  travels  between  Truro  and  Provineet()^\'n,  though 
he  goes  up  hill  and  down  dale  continually,  runs  his  wheel 
over  the  virgin  sand;  for  even  the  stage-coach,  that  \)\\v~>  daily 
backward  and  forward,  leaves  no  track  that  lasts  huigi'r  th;in  an 
hour.  The  republican  wind,  though  blowing  ever  so  lightly, 
commences  the  levelling  of  an  inequality  as  socm  as  raised,  and 
the  obedient  particles  of  light  sand,  by  a  granular  ])rngressiou 
scarcely  perceptible,  are  puslied  back  into  the  liole  they  were 
lifted  from,  or  distributed  ecpuilly  over  the  surrounding  surface. 
jMost  of  the  way  you  are  out  of  sight  of  the  sea,  and  with  this 
and  the  constant  undulation,  there  is  little  or  no  resemblance  to  a 
beach.  Indeed,  it  is  like  nothing  with  which  we  are  familiar; 
for,  dow^n  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  those  sandy  bowls,  with  not  a 
blade  of  grass  visible,  no  track  or  object  except  wliat  you  brought 
wdth  you,  a  near  and  spotless  horizon  of  glittering  sand,  and  the 
Idiie  sky  in  one  unbroken  vault  above,  it  seems  like  being  nested 
in  one  of  the  nebuke  of  a  star — a  mere  cup  of  a  world,  an  acre 
large,  and  still  innocent  of  vegetation.  Th(i  swell  of  a  heavy 
sea,  suddcidy  arrested  and  turned  to  sand,  in  a  series  of  con- 
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tiguous  bowls  and  inountlets— before  a  blade  of  gi'a.ss  had 
found  time  to  germinate,  or  tlie  featlier  of  a  l)ird  to  drop  and 
s])eek  the  smooth  surface — would  be  like  it,  in  sha})e  and  super- 
iieies.  The  form  of  this  sand  ocean  changes  per[)etuaUy.  (-)ur 
(h-i\er  had  'driven  stage'  for  a  year,  over  the  route  between 
Truro  and  Provincetown,  and  every  day  lie  had  picked  a  new 
traekj  finding  hills  and  hollows  in  ]iew  places,  often  losing  his 
Avay  with  the  blinding  of  the  dying  sand  in  a  high  wind,  and 
often  obHged  to  call  on  his  passengers  to  'dig  out'— a  couple  of 
shovels  being  ])art  of  his  regular  harness.  Tt  is  dilHcult  to 
l;clic\-c,  while  putting  down  the  foot  in  this  apparently  never 
trodden  waste,  that,  but  a  few  miles  either  way,  there  is  a  town 
of  two  thousand  inhabitants." 

At  lengtli,  after  passing  a  tufted  thicket  ^vddeh  succeeded  this 
desert  tract,  the  bourne  of  our  pilgrimage  came  in  sight.  The 
harbour  of  Cape  Cod,  the  spot  where  the  battered  "  ]\Iaydower," 
freighted  with  the  destinies  of  a  continent,  found  shelter  from  the 
wintry  storms  of  the  Atlantic,  expanded  before  us.  It  is  one  of 
the  linest  on  the  whole  line  of  coast,  in  which,  as  the  rilgrims 
observe,  "  a  thousand  sail  of  ships  may  safely  ride,"  being 
completely  land-locked,  and  the  entrance  accessible  in  all  winds 
to  ^\'ssels  of  the  hirgest  class.  The  curve  of  land  by  winch  it 
is  fornuHl  is  appropriately  called  Longpoint,  and  at  its  extrennty 
is  a  lighthouse.  Just  within  this  point,  about  "  three  ([uarters  of 
a  mile  from  tlie  shore,"  the  "  ]\[ayilower"  came  to  an  anchor. 

The  Pilgrims  have  well  described  the  sj)ot  as  it  a[)peared 
to  them.  The  ground  upon  which  Provincetown  now  stands, 
was  then  "  co\'ered  to  the  very  sea  ^\■ith  oaks,  ])ines,  juniper, 
sassafras,  and  other  sweet  wood."  I  found  very  consideraljle 
remains  of  these  forests,  as  may  l)e  judged  from  the  annexed 
view,  '^rhe  wood  is  for  the  most  part  stunted,  though  there  are 
n(»t  Wiinting  specimens  of  a  nuich  heavier  growth  of  tind)er,  as  I 
ascertained  by  rand)ling  about  the  neighbourhood.  Tlie  Pilgrims 
remark  the  whales  playing  around  them,  regretting  that  they 
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were  inifurnl.slicd  witli  tackle  for  capturing  tlicm.  This  (Icneiency 
lias  since  Leen  amply  made  np  l)y  tlieir  descendants;  since,  as 
j\Ir.  Smnner  informs  us,  "  tlie  American  wliale-iisliery  commenced 
at  Cape  (]od,  "wiierc  it  was  carried  on  entirely  in  l)oats,  wliicli  ])ut 
off  whenever  a  signal  was  given,  by  persons  on  the  look-out  from 
an  elevated  station,  that  a  whale  was  seen  to  blow."  Oecasionally 
they  are  even  taken  close  on  sliore,  and  "the  appearance  of  a 
Avhale  in  the  harbour  is  the  signal  for  a  general  stir  among  the 
five  hundred  graceful  fivc-liand  boats  that  line  tlie  circling  sliore 
of  the  l>ay."  The  Pilgrims  were  eipudly  mif  )rtunate  in  not  taking 
any  cod,  which  is  found  in  abundance  outside  the  harbour,  at  the 
season  of  their  arrival. 

Provincetown  is  the  last  place  upon  the  Cape.  It  is  almost 
cut  oft'  from  the  world ;  the  access  by  land  being  ti-dious  and 
difficult,  thougli  a  small  steamer  oilers  an  easier  communi- 
cation witli  Boston  during  the  summer  months.  Its  single  street 
of  frame  houses  is  built  on  sand,  and  overlumg  b}'  sand,  and 
approached  by  sand,  and  altogether  has  a  wild,  singular,  out-of- 
the-way  a])pearancc.  Yet  it  is  a  thriving,  enterprising,  little 
place.  Its  hardy  inhabitants  arc  almost  all  iishermen  or  sailors, 
and  their  iishing  boats  arc  ]jerfect  models. 

I  spent  the  whole  morning  in  a  solitary  ramble  over  the  hills 
and  glades  behind  Provincetown,  which  arc  in  many  places  wild 
as  when  the  adventurous  feet  of  Standisli  and  his  companiijns^ 
first  explored  these  recesses.  Often  losing  sight  of  nu^dern 
laiildings,  the  sea  alone  was  visible  through  the  fringe  of  trees, 
and  the  scene  was  the  same  as  when,  two  centuries  ago,  the 
whole  of  the  northern  states  was  a  Avilderness  tenanted  oidy  by 
the  roaming  Indian,  and  when  the  lonely  '*  i\rayllo\ver,"  bearing 
tlie  seed  of  a  mighty  nation — a  small  band  of  English  exiles, 
animated  by  religious  enthusiasm — rounded  the  })oint,  and 
found  shelter  for  her  precious  freight  in  the  calm  waters  of  the 
harbour. 

After  fidly  satisfying  my  curiosity,  f  renu)unted  the  stage,  and 
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retniccd  my  Avny  to  riymoutli,  sleeping  tlic  next  iiii^-lit  at 
AW'lllleet.  After  sup])er,  I  observed  n  beaiitirul  little  L;'ivl  about 
twelve,  deeply  engaged  in  tbe  perusal  of  a  boob,  wbleli  I  askctl 
lier  to  allow  me  to  look  at,  supposing  it  niigbt  be  perlla|K^ 
"  .Robinson  Crusoe,"  or  "  Handford  and  ]\Ierton,"  if  not  a  work 
of  a  still  more  edifying  tendeney.  ]>ut  oli — Sliades  of  tlie 
Pilgrims — wliat  was  my  consternation!  when,  willi  a  ])eaniiiig 
countenance,  slie  presented  me  witli  the  "  i\lysteries  of  Taris," 
exclaiming  withal,  "that  it  was  a  very  pretty  l)Ook,  and  had 
onlij  o}ic  unirdor  in  it!''''  To  the  pure  all  things  are  piu'e,  ami 
it  was  evident  this  little  creature  could  undersfand  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  this  demoralizing  production;  l)ut  (he  incident, 
showed  how  wide  a  re\'olution  in  the  state  of  the  community 
must  have  happened  since  the  Pilgrim  days. 

The  deep  veneration  with  wliicli  every  memorial  of  the 
Pilgrims  is  regarded  by  their  descendants,  has  led  to  the  erection 
of  a  building  in  Avhicli  to  preserve  and  hand  them  clown  to 
posterity.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  September,  lS2d,  the 
corner-stone,  containing  historical  inscriptions,  of  a  l)uildiiig 
called  "  Pilgrim  Hall,"  was  laid  at  Plymouth  ^vith  religious 
ceremonies.  It  is  a  ])lain,  substantial  structure,  but  the  style  is 
inappropriate,  the  portico  being  of  Gri;cian  Doric;  and  it  is  to  be 
ho])ed  that  it  may  be  hereafter  replaced  by  an  cdillce  in  the 
architecture  of  the  ])eriod.  A^'^ithin  is  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  articles,  some  having  but  little  comuLxion  with  the  Pilgrims; 
many,  however,  are  genuine  and  interesting  relics,  and  tlie  chief 
of  these  we  have  here  re|)Lesented. 

PiL'fore  entering  the  Hall,  it  may  be  Avell  to  observe,  that  there 
has  existed  since  17C/J  the  Old  Colony  CIul),"  A\ho  met 
aniHially  to  connnemorate  the  landing  of  their  forelidhers,  and 
])romote  social  intercourse.  ^Phey  ke])t  up  their  meetings  till  the 
stormy  ])eriod  of  the  Pevolution,  when  political  ditferences  led, 
in  the  year  177.'5,  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Society.  To  this  defunct 
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institution  snccccdccl,  in  1820,  the  "  rilgrim  Society,"  wliich 
still  cojitiniies  to  go  on  and  prosper.  At  the  annual  celeLratlon 
of  these  clubs  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  America  liave 
IjL-en  present,  and  many  an  eloquent  oration  has  Leeu  delivered. 
This  sunnnea-  was  held  a  festival  of  inipreeedented  attraction 
and  importance. 

Of  all  those  who  came  in  the     Mayflower  "  there  exists  hut  a 
single  portrait,  and  that  one  is  accordingly  regarded  ^vith  peculiar 
interest.    It  represents  Edward  AVinslow,  and  \vas  painted  in 
1G51,  during  one  of  his  visits  to  London.    As  will  have  already 
appeared  from  the  narrative,  he  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
members  of  tlic  colony.    ITe  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edward 
Winslow,  of  Droitwich,  in  "Worcestershire,  l)y  ]\Iagdalen,  his 
second  wife,  and  was  the  eldest  of  eight  childi-en,  of  ^\■ll()m  four 
brothers  also  emigrated  to  New  England.    AVe  have  already 
ntirrated  how  he  fell  in  with  the  Pilgrims  in  Kulland,  and  Ids 
active  share  in  their  adventures  and  sulferiugs  at  IMyuiontli.  lie 
Avas  one  of  those  who  survived  to  witness  the  successfid  issue  of 
the  plantation,  and  also  that  of  jMassachusetts  liay.    E(»ur  times 
he  was  sent  to  England  as  agent  for  these  colonies,  and  in  IChV-) 
Avas  chosen  governor,  to  which  oiiice  lie  was  twice  afterwartls 
re-elected.     Sympathy  in  religious  principle,  and  a  kindred 
energy  of  character,  made  him  a  great  fa\a)urite  with  (Jromwell, 
and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  render  essential  service  to  the  colonies. 
Jjcing  appointed  by  the  Protector  one  of  three  commissioners  to 
overlook  the  expedition  against  the  S[)aniards  in  the  AVest 
Indies,  he  died  at  sea,  IGoo,  in  tlie  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

Governor  AVinslow  combined  the  profound  piety  which  dis- 
tinguished the  rest  of  the  Pilgrims,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
Avorld  and  society,  and  an  indefatigable  and  practical  energy. 
His  writings  show  that  he  knew  liow  to  defend  the  colonics 
against  their  enemies.  lie  was  the  first  that  brought  o\er  cattle 
from  England  ;  aiul  in  the  Colony  records  is  a  curious  agree- 
ment, showing  how  valuable  a  piece  of  property  a  cow  was  then 
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coiislclcrccl.  Tliis  agveeinent,  o; 
below,  is  said  to  be  in  the  liaiuhv 


f  ^vliicli  wc  give  a  fac  si  mill 
ritiiig  of  Wiiislow  liim.^elt". 

Lest  liowcvcr  it  slioiild  ])i\)ve 
soincwliat  uiiiutelliglblc  to  tlie 
reader,  a  translation  of  it  is 
here  snbjoined : — 

1()27.— Edward  Winslow 
hath  sold  unto  Captain  j\Iyl(,s 
Standish  liis  six  shares  in  the 
lied  Cow,  for  and  in  conside- 
ration of  fi\'e  jiounds  ten  shil- 
lings, to  1)0  }xl.  in  corne  at  the 
rate  of  six  shillings  p.  bnsliell, 
freeing"  tlie  sd.  I'^dwardfroni  all 
manner  of  eliarge  belonging  to 
the  said  shares,  durino;  tlic 
tenne  of  the  nine  yeares  thty 
are  let  out  to  calves,  and  taking 
the  benefit  thereof." 

Tlie  cattle  tlnis  introduced 
by  A\'^inslow  in  1()23  consisted 
of  one  bull  and  three  heifers. 
j\[r.Tvussell  tells  us  beside,  that 
"in  1(*)27,  after  the  Pilgrims 
liad  bonght  out  the  interest  of 
the  merehanl  adventurers  of 
Lond(Ui,  to  be  ])aid  in  animal 
instalnu;nts  of  200/.,  the  cattle 
on  hand,  Avdiich  had  increas(;d 
to  twelve  in  nnmber,  were  di- 
vided in  the  f)lloAving  nnumer : 
— ^'wels  e  ecjual  lots  werennule, 
consisting  of  thirteen,  persons 
to  each  lot,  the  names  of  whieli 
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arc  ull  recorded.  These  lots  were  drawn  for  Ly  tlic  parties  eon- 
ceriied,  as  was  tlic  usual  rilgrlni  practice, — the  wliok;  nunil)er  of 
sharehoklers  being  150,  atfording  the  iirst  recorded  '  Cattle  S/nxn 
in  Xew  EiKjland.''  " 

The  original  of  tlie  portrait  is  in  the  room  of  tlie  JMassa- 
cliusetts  Historical  Collection  at  Boston,  wliere  is  also  preserved 
AVinslow's  suLstantial  oak  chair,  brought  over  from  England. 


On  the  back  is  the  inscription,  "  Cheapside,  London,  1014." 

Edward  Winslow  may  not  inaptly  be  denominated  the  luad 
of  the  emigration,  as  j\ryles  8tandish  was  its  ri<jld  Jumd.  U])on 
these  two  men  appears  to  have  devolved  most  of  the  active  ex- 
ternal service  of  the  colony, — Winslow's  province  being  tliat  of 
negotiating  its  business  ;  while  to  the  valiant  j\Iyles  was  entrusted 
its  military  defence. 


U)8 

In  atldition  to  Winslow's  old  oak  cliair,  wc  subjoin  also  lii.-^ 
autogTapli  and  coat  of  arms. 


TTis  first  wife  was  among  the  yictims  to  tlie  first  winter, 
and  he  soon  after  married  Snsanna,  widow  of  AVilliam  White, — 
the  first  marriage  celebrated  in  New  Enghind.  Ijike  Staii(li.-]i, 
lie  called  his  estate  Careswell,  after  tlie  family  scat  of  his 
ancestors  in  E]ia,'land.  lie  left  several  children,  of  wliom  several 
were  honourably  distinguished — his  only  li^•illg•  descendant  is 
^dr,  Isaac  AVinslow,  of  IJoston. 

'Idle  Hall  also  contains  besides  portraits  of  Josiali  AVinslow, 
first  native  governor  of  the  Old  Coloiiy,  and  his  lady.  The 
members  of  the  Winslow  family  are  still  numerous  and  res])eet- 
able  in  England,  though  none  are  now  to  b>3  found  settled  at 
Droit wich — nor  could  I  hear  of  any  such  place  as  OareswcU  at 
present  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town. 

The  careful  provident  spirit  of  AVInslow  is  AV(dl  sllo^vn  In  his 
directions  to  a  friend  intending  to  emigrate  to  Plymouth,  and 
gather  also  some  curious  pai'ticulars  as  to  the  state  of  tlie  colony. 
"  Now,  because  I  expect  your  coming  unto  ns,  with  other  of  our 
friends  whose  company  we  much  di'sire,  I  tliought  good  to 
advertise  you  of  a  few  things  needl'id.  Ik;  carel'nl  to  have  a  good 
bread-room  to  put  your  lilscults  in.     Let  your  cask  for  heer  and 
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water  be  iron  Lound,  for  tlie  first  tire,  if  not  more.  Ijct  not  }'our 
moat  Lc  dry-salted;  none  can  "better  do  it  tlian  tlie  sailors.  Li-t 
your  meal  be  so  liard  trod  in  your  eask  that  you  shall  need  an 
adz  or  hatchet  to  work  it  out  with.  Trust  not  too  nuieh  on  us 
for  corn  at  this  time,  for  by  reason  of  this  last  company  that 
came,  depending  wholly  upon  us,  wc  shall  have  little  enough  till 
harvest.  Be  careful  to  come  by  some  of  your  meal  to  spend  by 
the  way, — it  Avill  much  refresh  you.  Build  your  cabins  as  open 
as  you  can,  and  bring  good  store  of  clothes  and  bedding  wltli 
you.  Bring  every  man  a  musket  or  fowling-piece.  Let  your 
piece  be  long  in  the  barrel,  and  fear  not  the  weight  of  it,  hn* 
most  of  our  shooting  is  from  stands,  luring  juice  of  lemons, 
and  take  it  fasting,  it  is  of  good  use.  For  hot  waters,  aniseed 
water  is  the  best,  but  use  it  sparingly.  If  you  bring  anything 
for  comfort  in  the  country,  butter  or  sallet  oil,  or  both,  is  very 
good.  Our  Indian  corn,  even  the  coarsest,  ma.kelli  as  ])leasant 
meal  as  rice,  therefore  spare  that  uidess  to  spend  by  the  wiiy. 
Bring  paper  and  linseed  oil  ibr  your  wind()\vs,  with  cotton  yarn 
for  your  lamps.  Let  your  shot  be  most  lor  big  I'owls,  and  bring 
.store  of  powder  and  shot." 

Here  we  lind  that  in  this  severe    

climate  oiled  pri^ier  was  at  the  iirst 
the  oidy  casement  the  colonists 
could  alford.  By  degrees  they 
attained  to  the  luxury  of  glass,  and 
one  of  the  early  latticed  windtnv  i 
panes  is  preserved  among  the  curi 
osities  of  Bilgrim  Hall. 

On  the  wall  is  hung  a  large  and  ctfective  picture^  representing 
the  "  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims."  We  canu(jt  iK're  ]Kirti(;ularIze 
all  the  curiosities  and  records, — Avhieh  will  be  found  correelly 
eiunnerated  in  ]\[r.  Russell's  (uiide, — but  proceed  to  noliee  the 
must  characteristic  objects. 

At  the  end  of  the  Hall  stand  two  old  chairs,  originally  brought 
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from  England  in  the  "  ^layflov/cr."  One  of  tlioni  belongcHl  ti> 
Jolm  Carver. 


He  was  a  deacon  of  the  church  in  ITolhuid,  one  of  tlieir  most 
coniidential  agents,  having,  in  concert  with  Kohert  (Jushman, 
hcen  charged  to  negotiate  with  the  merchant  adventurers,  and 
u\n)u  him  as  the  first  governor  of  Plymoiitli  must  have  (U'volved 
a  serious  responsibility  during  the  most  trying  period  of  the 
colony. 

'riitn-c  is  an  inlaid  dressing-case  helonging  to  William  ^^'hite, 
one  of  the  Pilgrims,  whose  wife,  Susanna,  gave;  birth  on  l)oard 
the    "  jMayflower,"    in  Cape  Cod  harbour,  to  a  son  named 

the  lirst-born  of  the  Pilgrims  in  New  ]'higland,  and  who  lived  to 
tlui  great  age  of  eighty-three.     He  petitioned  to  be  allowed  a 
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portion  of  land,  in  respect  tliut  lie  was  "  tlic  first  of  the  lM\<j,iis]i 
born  in  these  parts,"  and  the  validity  of  tlic  chiim  was  admitted 
by  the  grant  of  two  hundred  acres.  Of  Peregrine  tliere  exists  an 
interesting  memorial  in  an  old  apple-tree,  planted  by  him  upon  lii.s 
lot  near  ]\rarshfield,  and  whicli  still  ]^roduces  fruit.  Of  this  a  cut 
is  given,  copied  by  permission  from  j\lr.  Eussell's  "  jMeniorials." 


It  was  at  this  estate  of  j\rarshiield,  which  had  l)ecome  his  pro- 
perty, that  the  great  statesman,  Daniel  AA'ebster,  breathed  Ins  hist. 
The  Fuller  cradle,  of  which,  by  permission  of  Mr.  liussell,  we 
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also  give  a  representation,  is  anotlier  interesting  relie  of  the 
"first  comers."  It  is  now  in  tlic  possession  of  Jaeob  iSOyrs, 
Esq.,  Avliosc  wife  is  a  lineal  deseendmit  of  Dr.  Sanuiel  l'\illfi, 
]:)]iysician^  as  lie  may  be  called,  to  the  Tilgiims,  and  one  of  lliosc 
who  came  over  in  tlie  "  31ayilower."  His  name  is  found  among 
those  who  suhscriljed  the  compact  Letore  landing  at  Capii  (  'nth 
His  wife  was  left  Leiiind,  Lnt  suLsecjuently  came  over  in  the 
"Anne."  Fuller  w;is  a  deaeiju  of  the  cliureh,  and  remarkal.K- 
for  his  piety  as  well  as  skill  in  his  profession.  He  must  have 
been  among  the  colom'sts  during  the  fearful  mortality  of  the  ilrst 
winter,  and  it  is  no  improbable  supposition  that  many  of  the 
survivors  partly  owed  their  lives  to  his  endeavours.  He  a])pears 
to  have  obtained  a  high  reputation.  He  was  sent  by  the 
goveruor  to  heal  the  sick  among  AVeston's  company,  and  ai"ier- 
wards  to  Boston,  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  Wintlirop's 
colonists.  He  died  in  1033  of  an  infectious  fever,  and  his 
loss  Avas  much  regretted  by  his  felloAV  Pilgrims.  This  was 
liis  family  cradle,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  also  used  to 
rock  little  rcre2:rinc  \Vhite,  tlio  11rst-l)0rn  of  the  New  HuLjland 
colonists.  It  is  a  <''ood  substantial  article,  and  ornamental 
withal.  Like  the  old-fasliioned  furniture  of  the  mother  eountr}', 
it  was  intended  to  be  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another. 

Side  by  side  with  Governor  Carver's  chair  is  one  that  be- 
longed to  the  venerable  elder, 

fUfm  ^fJ&r 

His  biography  has  been  given  until  his  arrival  at  TMymouth. 
He  was  the  oldest  of  the  Pilgrims,  being  fifty-six  when  he  emi- 
grated to  America.  As  elder  of  the  church  he  w;is  chosen,  m  the 
absence  of  liol)inson,  to  act  as  his  substitute  until  their  ]iastor 
should  be  able  to  join  them,— a  duty  he  undertook  wilh  no  less 
zeal  than  modesty.     11  is  was  a  life  of  remarkable  vicissitudes. 


AVcll  born  and  educated,  and  accustomed  to  tlie  coin-f,  lie  cast  iu 
liis  lot  a  des])ised  l)()dy  of  sectaries,  ^\  illinL;-,  like  tlie  i^wdt 

Apostle,  to  "spend  and  be  spent  "  in  llie  service  of  liis  brethren, 
lie  not  oidy  guided  and  directed  tlieni  like  a  father,  but  lai'gely 
assisted  them  with  his  estate  ;  andAvhen  they  reniowd  to  America 
— though  sinking  into  the  vale  of  years,  and  fmm  early  habits 
less  able  to  endure  hardship — 'Mie  was,"  to  quote  the  beautiful 
memoir  of  his  friend  Bradford,  "  no  way  unwilling  to  bear  his 
bimlen  with  the  rest,  living  without  bread  or  corn  many  months 
together,  having  many  times  nothing  but  fish,  aiul  often  wanting 
that  also,  and  drinking  nothing  but  water  for  many  years 
together;  yea,  until  within  five  or  six  years  of  his  death. 
And  yet  he  lived  by  the  blessing  of  God  in  health  until  \-ery  old 
aLfc,  and  besides  that  he  would  labour  witli  his  hands  in  tlic 
fields  as  long  as  he  was  able.  Yet,  when  the  Church  liad  no 
other  minister  he  taught  twice  every  ^Sabbath,  and  lliat  folk 
poAverfully  and  ])rofitably,  t(^  the  g-reat  contentment  of  the  hearers 
and  their  comfortable  edilication.  ^'ea,  many  were  brouglit  to  ( iod 
by  his  ministry.  Tie  did  more  in  their  behalf  in  a  year  lh:;n 
many  that  have  their  hundreds  a-year  do  in  all  tlie-ir  lives." 

l)rewster  lived  to  the  great  age  of  eiglity.  "  lie  died  in  his 
bed  in  ])eace,  in  the  midst  of  his  Iriends,  wlio  mourned  and 
wept  over  him,  and  ministered  what  help  and  comi'ort  tli(y  couhl 
unto  him,  and  he  again  rccomfortcd  them  whilst  he  coidd.  His 
sickness  was  not  long.  Until  the  last  day  tliere(>f  he  did  not 
wholly  keep  his  bed.  11  is  speech  continued  until  somewliat 
more  than  half  a  day  before  his  deatli,  and  then  failed  him  ;  and 
al)out  nine  or  ten  of  the  clock  that  evening  he  died  v,ithoiit  any 
pang  at  all.  A  fcAV  hours  bel'ore  he  drew  his  brt'ath  short,  and 
sonu;  fe^v  minutes  before  his  last  he  drew  his  l)reath  long,  as  a 
man  I'allen  into  a  sound  sleep,  without  any  ])angs  or  gaspings, 
and  so  sweetly  departed  this  life  unto  a  better." 

One  cannot  l^ehold  such  mouldering,  but  ])recious  memorials  of 
men  like  these,  who  a])proaclie'd  so  closel}'  the-  a))oslolieal  model, 
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witliout  venerating  their  memory,  and  lool^ini^  baek  to  I  lie  caiiy 
days  oi'  faith  and  love  and  snfrcring,  amidst  wliieli  their  lot  \s.i-« 
east.     In  the  words  of"  a  (plaint  old  jioeni, 


"  Full  Immblc  were  ilicir  iiioaLs, 
'J'hcir  daiut  ii'S  very  few, 
"t\\as  only  g'ioviii(l-iiuts,  elanis,  or  eels, 
W'lieii  this  old  cliair  was  new. 

"  Tlicir  greet hig  very  bofl, 
Good  morrow,  very  kiutl, 
How  sweet  it  sounded  ofL 
l)cl"orc  \\c  were  relhicd. 
II Villi ilily  their  care, 
TluMr  I'ailiugs  very  few, 
My  heart!  liow  kind  their  manners  were 
When  this  old  cludr  was  new." 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  tlie  Pilgrim  iJall  contains  no 
memorial  of  one  of  the  cliiefest  founders  of  the  colony, 

ITis  oi'igin  and  career  nntil  chosen  as  governor  in  the  room  of 
Carver,  have  heen  traced  in  the  course  of  our  narrative,  olten 
indeed  in  his  own  words.  So  higlily  did  he  a|)])rove  himself  in 
this  new  office,  that  he  was  annually  reelected  for  thirty  years, 
luitil  his  death,  excepting  three  years,  when  AV'inslow,  and  two 
wlien  Prince,  relieved  hiin.  He  lived  almost  through  the  whole 
period  of  the  English  commonwealth,  and  saw  other  flourishing 
colonies — the  ofispring  of  his  own — rising  around  him,  and 
forming  the  germ  of  an  immense  empire,  l»y  all  of  w  hom  he  was 
regarded  with  the  love  and  veneration  of  a  ])atriari.  li. 

Bradford's  first  wife  was  a  certain  Domtliy  M:iy,  who  aecom- 
jtanied  him  to  America,  but  never  landed,  being  drowned  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  boat,  while  the  "  J\[ayllower  "  lay  at  (  'a|)e  Ciul, 
during  his  absence  on  tlie  hrst  journey  of  exploration.  He 
subsequently  married  a  ]\Irs.  Alice  Soiithwovth,  a  widow,  who 
came  over  to  Plymouth  on  his  invitation  to  become  his  wife. 
^Ir.  Hunter  conjectures,  with  every  a])[)ear[Uice  of  reason,  that 
the  family  of  which  this  lady  became  a  memlKU',  were  the 
8outhwortli3  living  in  tlie  neigldjourhood  of  Serooby,  some  of 
whom  were  members  of  Brewster's  church.  There  is  a  tradition 
in  New  England  of  an  old  attachment  between  l)radford  and 
Mrs.  Alice,  before  he  left  England,  but  that  their  luiiou  was 
o]>posed  on  the  ground  of  ine(piallty  of  position.  Jioth  of  them 
therefore  contracted  other  alliances — but  becoming  at  length 
widow  and  widower — were  iinally  enabled  to  Indulge  theii-  old 
but  uuforgotten  flame.  So  that  notwithstanding  their  strictness 
and  severity  of  life,  the  romance  of  the  heart  S(jniet hues  foiuid 
a  lurking-place  in  the  bosom  of   these   austert'    www.  Mrs. 
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Soiitliwortli's  name  is  gcucrjilly  Ijcllcvcd  to  liavc  Icm 

i\licldlctoii.  Judge  Davis  indeed  was  informed  l)y  a  eertalii  Mis. 
White,  an  old  lady  whose  mind  was  riehly  stored  witli  auec(h)tes  of 
the  jirst  comers^  that  Mrs.  Aliee's  original  name  was  itayner,  and 
that  she  was  sister  to  John  Eayner,  who  was  for  some  time  srttlc(l 
as  a  minister  in  England,  but  beeoming  puritan  and  septu'atist, 
he  joined  the  eolony  at  New  Plymouth,  and  was  there  pastor 
from  \C)rM)  to  1()54,  while  both  Bradford  and  Brewster  were 
living.  These  liayners,  also,  ^Ir.  Hunter  has  ascertained  to  have 
l)een  a  family  of  good  standing  and  repute,  who  had  a  right  to 
coat  armour,  at  East  J)rayton,  in  Nottinghamsliire,  not  iar  from 
the  centre  of  the  church  at  Serooby.  Alice  survived  her 
husband,  and  attained  to  a  great  age,  as  we  thus  learn  from  the 
(Jld  Colony  llecords :— "  On  the  2Gth  :\Iarch,  1070,  jMistres  Allicc 
Bradford,  seni'r,  clianged  this  life  for  a  better,  haveing  attained 
to  fours{;ore  years  of  age,  or  therabouts.  Shee  was  a  godly 
matron,  and  much  loued  while  shee  lived,  and  lamented,  tho' 
aged,  when  she  died,  and  was  honorably  interred  on  the  29th 
day  of  the  month  aforesaid:  at  New  Plimouth:"  probably  not 
far  from  the  obelisk  which  marks  the  burial-])lace  of  her  husband. 

l)esides  his  active  services  to  the  colony  while  living,  Ib-adford 
rendered  it  one  more  imperishable  by  his  \vritiiigs,  which  form 
the  luost  autlu'utic  materials  for  its  history.  These  are,  1.  'SSome 
iVccount  of  the  l\eligious  Connnunity  of  Avhieli  lu5  was  member 
betbre  its  rem(jval  to  Holland,  in  1(j08,  and  from  thence  till  it 
was  transl'erred  to  America,  in  1G20;"  2.  A  Diary  of  Occur- 
rences during  the  lirst  year  after  their  landing,  in  which  Edwai'd 
Winslow,  another  of  the  enn'grants,  had  a  share  with  him;" 

"  A  Dialogue  between  Young  People  of  the  Colony  and 
iVucient  i^eople,  describing  the  causes  which  led  to  the  emi- 
gration;and  hually,  a  "Biographical  Account  of  AVilliam 
Ib-ewsti'r."  Only  the  second  uf  these  \vorks  was  ])riuled  in 
Enghuul,  iu  the  year  1()22,  but  the  others  remained  in  mauuscri[)t, 
and  have  ]ji;en  liberally  quoted  froui,  aiul  sometimes  embellished 
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by  IMorton,  rriiicc,  and  1  lutcliinsoii.  Tlicy  Iiavc  at  Icngtli  ])Oon 
])rliitcd,  Avitli  valuable  notes  by  Air.  Alexander  \'oiuig.  ^Flieir 
style  is  frequently  almost  scriptural  in  simplicity  and  expres- 
siveness, as  maybe  judged  of  from  tlie  many  (piotations  scattered 
tlirongli  these  ])ages,  wliieli  have  been  drawn  up  mainly  I'rom 
this  authentic  source. 

To  conclude  our  catalogue  of  Pilgrim  relics,  we  Hchci  an  old 
Dutch  Ijible  with  studs  and  clasps. 
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Notliiiig  can  well  give  a  livelier  idea  of  the  liardsliips  en- 
dured Ly  tliera,  than  an  old  ballad,  called  Our  Forefather^' 
Song-/'  taken  down  from  the  lipd  of  an  okl  lady,  aged  ninety- 
four,  in  the  year  17G7  ;  thus  going  Lack  almost  to  the  very  days 
of  the  Pilgrims,  and  which  is  Ly  no  means  delieient  in  humour  : — 

"  The  place  where  we  live  is  a  wililerncss  ^voocl, 
AVheic  grass  h  rnueh  wanted  that's  fruitful  arid  good; 
Our  iiiouutaius  and  hills,  and  our  valleys  below, 
Are  coininonly  covcr'd  with  frost  and  with  suow. 

*'  And  when  the  nortli-wesi  wind  with  vicdenec  blows, 
Then  every  man  ])ulls  his  cap  over  his  uusc; 
I5ut  if  any's  so  hardy,  and  will  it  wilhsland, 
lie  forfeits  a  linger,  a  foot,  or  [i  hand. 

"  Our  clothes  we  brought  with  us  are  apt  to  be  torn, 
They  need  to  be  clouted  soon  after  they  are  worn ; 
But  clouting  our  garments,  they  hinder  us  nothing, 
Clouts  double  arc  warmer  than  single  whole  clothing. 

"  If  fresh  meat  be  wanted  to  fill  up  our  dish. 
We  have  carrots  and  turnips  whenever  we  wish ; 
And  if  we've  a  mind  for  a  delicate  dish, 
We  go  to  the  ciio/i-himk,  and  there  we  catch  fish. 

"For  pottage,  and  puddings,  and  custards  and  pies. 
Our  pumpkins  and  jjarsnips  arc  common  supplies  ; 
Wc  have  pumpkin  at  morning,  and  pumpkin  at  noon, 
If  it  was  not  U)X  pii/npkiii,  we  should  be  undoon." 

Clam  Cliowdcr  and  Piiiiipl-ui,  or  as  here  nasally  pronounced 
"  Punken "  pies,  are,  albeit  unknown  to  an  I'higlish  palate, 
dLdicacies  still  held  in  high  estimation  throughout  New  England, 
and  truly,  when  well  prepared,  not  altogether  without  reason. 

The  state  of  feeling  among  the  colonists,  soon  after  they  had 
taken  root  in  the  soil,  may  be  judged  of  by  referring  to  the 
discourse  delivered  by  Pobert  Cushman,  dining  his  short  stay  of 
a  month  at  Plymouth,  ilc  had  been  a  member  of  the  fje}'den 
Church,  and  particularly  active  in  the  service  of  his  brethren. 
Such  was  his  trustworthiness  and  ability,  that  he  had  been  twice 
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sent  over  from  Lcyclen  to  negotiate  with  tlie  Virginia  Coinpiiny ; 
and  Avlien  the  voyage  was  decided  on  he  went  over  a  third  time 
to  receive  the  money  of  tlie  Merchant  advcnturerers,  hire 
ships,  and  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  voyage, 
set  sail  with  the  rest  on  hoard  the  "  Speedwell ;  "  and  when  that 
vessel  was  declared  luiscawortliy,  remained  helund  to  watch  over 
the  scattered  circle,  with  whom  he  afterwards  came  over  to 
Plymoutli  in  the  "  Fortune."  He  remained  only  a  month,  and 
returned  in  the  same  vessel ;  but  that  short  period  had  sulhced 
to  show  him  that  much  discontent  had  arisen  from  the  hard  con- 
tract with  the  "  ]\Ierchant  adventurers,"  and  tliat  the  settlers 
Avere  anxious  no  longer  to  labour  in  common,  hut  to  divide  tlie 
inheritance  between  them,  and  work  each  man  in  his  own  belialf. 
To  alhay  these  discontents,  he  delivered  a  discourse,  and  left  a 
memorial  exhorting  his  brethren  to  accommodate  themselves 
Avithout  repining  to  their  actual  situation,  and  to  bear  each 
other's  burdens  in  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love. 

"  It  wonderfully  encourageth  men  in  their  duties,  when  they  see 
the  burthen  equally  borne,  but  when  some  withdraw  themselves 
and  retire  to  their  own  particular  ease,  pleasure,  or  proiit,  A\  hat 
heart  can  men  have  to  go  on  in  tlieir  business'?  AVlien  men  are 
come  together  to  lift  some  weighty  piece  of  timber,  or  vessel,  if 
one  stand  still  and  do  not  lift,  shall  not  the  rest  be  weakened  and 
disheartened  ?  Will  not  a  few  idle  drones  spoil  the  whole  stock  of 
laborious  bees  ?  Ho  one  idle  belly,  one  mm-murer,  one  complainer, 
one  self-lover,  will  weaken  and  dishearten  a  whole  colony.  Great 
matters  have  been  brought  to  pass  where  men  have  cheerfidly, 
as  with  one  heart,  hand,  and  shoulder,  gone  about  it,  both  in 
wars,  buildings,  and  plantations  ;  but,  where  every  man  seeks 
liimself,  all  coming  to  nothing. 

"  Kow,  brethren,  I  pray  you,  remember  yourselves,  and  know 
tliat  you  are  not  in  a  retired,  monastical  course,  but  have  given 
your  names  and  promises  one  to  another,  and  covenanted  licre  to 
cleave  together  in  the  service  of  God  and  the  King.    A\'liat  then 
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must  you  do  ?  j\  I  ay  you  live  as  retiivd  licrmits,  aiul  look  over 
nobody  V  N^^y,  you  must  seek  still  tlie  wealth  of  one  auolluT. 
and  inquire,  as  David,  How  llvetli  sueli  a  man?  How  is  he 
clad'?  How  is  lie  fed?  ]lc  is  my  Lrotlier,  my  assoeiate ;  \vc 
ventured  our  lives  together  here,  and  had  a  hard  brunt  of  it ;  and 
we  are  in  league  together.  Ts  his  lal)Our  harder  than  mini'? 
Surely  I  will  ease  him.  Ilath  he  no  bed  to  lie  onr  \Miy,  I 
have  two;  I'll  lend  him  one.  Ilath  he  no  ap})arel  V  \\diy, 
I  have  two  suits;  I'll  give  him  one  of  them.  I^]ats  he  eoarsi' 
fare,  bread  and  water;  and  1  have  better?  ^^'by?  ^'^I'ely, 
we  will  part  stakes.  lie  is  as  good  a  man  as  I,  and  we  ai-e 
bound  eaeh  to  other;  so  tliat  his  ^\■ants  nuist  be  my  ^vants, 
his  sorrows  my  sorrows,  his  siekness  my  siekness,  and  his 
"W  elfare  my  welfare ;  for  I  am  as  he  is.  And  snch  ;i  sweet 
sympathy  were  excellent,  comfortable.  Yea,  heavenly,  and  is 
the  maker  and  conserver  of  churches  and  commonwealths,  and 
where  this  is  wanting,  ruin  comes  on  (puekly." 

In  the  letter  of  Dr.  llasieres,  discovered  by  the  persevering 
research  of  J\Ir.  Brodhcad,  in  the  library  at  the  Hague,  we 
have  a  most  lively  picture  of  the  state;  of  Plymouth  in  1027. 
The  houses,  he  tells  us,  were  constructed  (jf  hewn  planks,  ^ 
with  gardens  inclosed  behind,  and  at  the  side  with  boards.  To 
pi'evcnt  suq)risc,  each  had  beside  a  defensive  stockade,  and  there 
were  three  wooden  gates  at  the  extremities  of  the  streets.  In 
the  centre,  on  the  cross- street,  stood  the  Governor's  house,  before 
which  was  a  square  enclosure,  U])on  which  four  patiu-eros  were 
mounted  so  as  to  ilank  along  the  streets.  Upon  Iku'ial  or  h^)rt- 
hill,  was  a  large  square  house,  with  a  flat  roof,  made  of  thick 
sawn  planks,  stayed  with  oak  beams,  upon  the  top  of  which  they 
had  six  cannons,  four  or  five  pounders,  which  commanded  all  the 
neighbourhood,  "^i'lie  lower  part  of  this  fort  served  as  a  church, 
to  Avhich  on  Sundays  they  repaired  in  ])erfeet  mibtary  order. 
They  were  assembled  by  beat  of  drum,  eaeh  with  his  nuisket  or 
iirelock,  in  front  of  the  Captain's  door.    They  have  their  cloaks 
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on,  and  place  tliemselvcs  in  order  three  aLreast,  and  are  led  hy  a 
sergeant  without  heat  of  drum.  Behind  comes  the  Governor  in 
a  long  robe ;  beside  him,  on  the  right  hand,  comes  the  preacher 
with  his  cloak  on ;  and  on  the  left  liand  the  Captain  Avith  his 
side-arms  and  cloak  on,  and  with  a  small  cane  in  his  hand. 
Then  they  marched  in  good  order,  each  setting  down  his 
arms  beside  him.  And  tlius  tliey  are  on  their  guard  night 
and  day." 

'I'lie  annexed  illustration  will  probaljly  give  a  very  tolerable 
j)resentment  of  the  general  costume  of  tlie  Pilgrims,  varying 
slightly  according  to  the  station  and  nutans  of  the  wearer. 


In  one  respect,  and  perhaps  one  only,  we  find  thij  Pilgrims 
k'ss  rigid  in  their  habits  than  their  descendants.  Jn  the  list  of 
their  preparations  for  the  voyage  ap]jears  a  plentiful  allov/ance  of 
beer,  Avine,  and  s])irits ;  nor  do  we  ever  find  an}'  notiees  leading 
us  to  sup]}Ose  tliat  any  evil  consequences  had  resulted  I'rom  the 
use  ot  these  creature-comforts,  so  long  as  they  had  them  at 
connnand.  From  this  they  were  preserved  by  their  general  self- 
command,  dictating  the  "  rule  of  nut  too  nuieh,  by  tem])erance 
taught."     jjike  the  Apostle,  they  well  knew  how  "  to  abound. 
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and  Iiow  to  suffer  need;"  tlicy  refused  not  the  elieerful  glass 
when  tliey  Iiad  it,  hut  could  content  themselves  with  cold  water 
from  the  spring  if  reduced  to  that  simple  Leverage.  In  tlie 
I^Iassachusetts  colony  we  lind  that  the  same  indulgences  were 
allowed,  though  laws  were  made  to  restrain  excess  in  tliis  instance, 
as  also  in  apparel.  Tea  and  coffee  even,  in  so  many  instances  siq)- 
plying  the  want  of  a  more  potent  stimulant,  were  at  that  time  un- 
known. At  the  present  day  the  "  Old  Colony"  is  become  a  strictly 
teetotal  community,  and  the  sale  of  all  intoxicating  drinks  is 
prohibited.  That  ardent  spirits,  which  have  been  largely  increased 
in  production  and  consumption  since  the  days  of  the  i^llgiiuis, 
both  in  England  and  America,  are  among  the  principal  curses  of 
both  countries,  is  certain,  and  their  total  prohibition  would  be 
perhaps  the  greatest  blessing  that  could  be  bestowed  on  both; 
but  the  inclusion  of  beer  and  wine  was  certainly  carrying  things 
to  an  extreme  point,  from  Avhich  a  reaction  nnist  eventually  take 
place.  All  agree,  however,  that  the  passing  of  this  measure  has 
had  a  most  benehcial,  though  probably  only  temporary  inllueiice 
upon  the  well-being  of  the  people  at  large. 

Eegarding  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  the  Pilgrims, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  anything  to  what  will  already  lia\'e 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  It  nniy  be  briefly 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  Ivobertson — ''The  privilege  of  pro- 
fessing their  own  opinions,  and  of  beiug  governed  by  laws  of 
their  own  framing,  alforded  consolation  to  the  colonists  amidst 
all  their  dangers  and  hardshi])s.  The  constitution  of  their  church 
was  the  same  with  that  which  they  had  establislied  in  Holland. 
Their  system  of  civil  government  was  founded  on  those  ideas  of 
the  natural  equality  among  men,  to  which  their  ecclesiastical 
policy  had  accustomed  them.  Every  free  man  who  was  a  member 
of  the  church  was  admitted  into  the  supreme  legislative  body. 
The  laws  of  England  were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  their  juris- 
prudence, though  with  some  diversity  in  the  punishnumts  in- 
flicted upon  crimes,  borrowed  from  the  ]\losaic  institutions.  The 
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executive  iiowcr  was  vested  in  a  governor  and  some  assistants, 
wlio  were  eleeted  annually  by  the  nieraLcrs  of  tlie  legislative 
assembly.  During  sonic  years  tliey  appear  not  to  have  acquired 
right  by  any  legal  conveyance  to  the  territory  wliich  they  had 
occupied.  At  length  they  obtaiiied  a  grant  of  proi)erty  from  the 
council  of  the  New  Plymouth  Company,  but  were  never  incor- 
porated as  a  body  politic  by  Eoyal  Charter.  Unlike  all  the 
other  settlements  in  America,  this  colony  mast  be  considered 
merely  as  a  voluntary  association,  held  together  by  the  tacit 
consent  of  its  members,  to  recognise  the  authority  of  laws,  and 
submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates,  framed  and  chosen  by 
tliemselves.  In  this  state  it  remained  an  independent  but  feeble 
community  until  it  was  united  to  its  more  powerful  neighbour  of 
Massachusetts  Bay." 

This  representation  is  undoubtedly  correct,  l)ut  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  these  first  emigrants  were  the  pioneers  of  the 
wilderness,  and  that  their  energy  and  endurance,  by  affording  a 
stimulus  and  example  to  their  sulfering  brethren  in  England,  led 
in  fact  to  the  foundation  of  all  the  New  Enirland  colonies. 

o 

In  estimating  the  character  and  work  of  the  rilgriin  Fathers, 
we  must  observe  a  middle  course  between  the  fond  and  exagge- 
rated estimate  of  some,  and  the  malevolent  depreciation  of  others. 
AVe  must  judge  them  according  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived, 
and  the  influences  by  which  they  were  moulded.  And  after 
making  every  deduction,  it  must  be  owned  that  there  was  a 
spiritual  and  moral  grandeur  about  these  men  that  raises  tliem 
far  above  the  level  of  common  humanity.  Their  motives  and 
feelings  were  the  highest  by  which  our  nature  can  be  actuated. 
Believing  themselves  called  to  act  as  a  pccidiar  people,  zealous  for 
the  glory  of  God,  their  whole  ideas  were  shaped  and  moulded  in 
harmony  with  this  leading  idea.  They  believed  that  their  course 
was  directed  by  an  all-wise  Providence,  and  received  its  dispen- 
sations, whether  good  or  evil,  with  the  same  confiding  faith  and 
childlike  resignation.   'Jims  strengthened,  they  were  often  raised 
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by  religious  cntlmsiasm  aLovc  [)eril.s  tliat  would  have  a])})allc'(l 
others  whose  motives  were  less  lolly,  and  \\  hose  eoiiiidenee  less 
dec})ly  rooted.  Their  lives  were  a  ])raetieal  exemplilieatiou  ol' 
their  faith.  They  loved  God  supremely,  and  eaeh  other  as  tlic, 
children  of  God.  'I'hey  displayed  the  strietest  conscientious- 
ness, and  the  most  anxious  regard  to  carry  out  the  ])reee})ts  of 
that  religion  which  was  the  guide  and  ])ole  star  of  their  lives. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  conduct  of  the  Pilgrims  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  strike  us,  in  tracing  the  |)receding  narrative  oi" 
their  actions.  For  men  who  had  luidcrgone  so  nnich  on  account 
of  their  0])inions,  lliere  is  a  singular  absence  of  harshness  and 
bigotry  in  their  character.  The  pugnacious  controA'crsial  element 
seems  to  have  been  purged  out  of  them — the  predominant  (juality 
of  their  existence  to  have  been  tenderness  and  brotherly  lo\  c. 
They  were  gentle,  humble-minded,  broken-hearted  men,  who 
had  passed  through  the  furnace  of  aiiliction,  and,  like  unto  their 
Divine  ]\Iaster,  had  become  more  perfect  through  sufferings. 

The  Pilgrims,  too,  came  of  an  excellent  stock.  'I'he  soundest, 
if  not  the  noblest,  of  English  blood  llowed  in  their  veins,  '^riielr 
headers  were  men  of  conduct  and  education,  and  the  connnoner 
sort  possessed  the  1)est  of  the  national  characteristics,  the  firm 
dauntless  courage,  persevering  stubborn  energV;  the  practical  good 
sense  that  distinguish  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Such  (pialities 
exalted  by  religion,  enabled  them  to  triumph  over  the  severest 
trials,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  ii  might}'  nation. 

It  may  be  justly  observed,  that  although  the  Pilgrims  contended 
for  religious  liberty  as  they  understood  it,  they  had  \'ery  little 
idea  of  the  legitimate  conse(}uences  of  their  own  principles,  or 
foresaw  that  they  \\<.'re  laying  the  foundation  of  that  unlimited 
freedom  of  opinion  to  which,  both  f  )r  good  and  evil,  America  is 
henceforth  committed.  Could  these  venerable  men  rise  iVom  their 
graves  on  Burial-Hill,  and  look  around  u])oii  the  place  tiny 
founded,  would  they  not  rub  their  eyes  with  astonishment  and 
horror  to  behold  a  dozen,  different  j)laecs  of  wi)rslilp,  belonging 
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to  as  many  diill'veut  sects  !  'L'licy  would  sec  tlic  hulldini;'  wIhto 
tlicy  worshipped  God  after  the  strictest  tenets  of  Calvin  tenanted 
by  tlic  professors  of  the  milder  creed  of  Servctns  ;  Kplseopalians, 
from  the  tyrainiy  of  whose  forefathers  they  fled,  I'resljyterians, 
l>aptists,  and  every  shade  of  religionists,  "line  by  degrees  and 
Ijcautifidly  less,"  till  tapering  off  into  a  merely  nominal  Chris- 
tianity— subsisting  side  by  side,  if  not  in  pen-feet  harmony,  at 
least  on  terms  of  the  most  perfect  erpudity.  lUit  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  toleration  were  altogether  unknown  in  tliose  days,  and 
it  should  be  no  repruacli  to  tlie  Pilgrims  themselves  tliat,  li\'ing 
in  an  age  of  sectarian  animosity,  sharpened  by  bitter  perse- 
cution, they  should  not  have  been  altogether  untinctured  by  tlie 
narrow  spirit  prevailing  around  them. 

Since  the  period  of  its  settlement,  Plj'mouth,  as  Ijcfore 
observed,  has  made  com])aratively  but  little  ])r()gi-ess  in  ^\■ealt]l 
and  population.  It  remains  a  backward,  a.nd,  to  American  tastes, 
rather  dull  sort  of  a  place,  which  li\'es  u})on  the  ri'[)utation  of 
its  first  founders.  Yet  there  is  about  it  an  air  of  ([uirt  rcsprcta- 
bility,  and  many  families,  some  of  ^vhom  boast  a  connexion  A\  ilh 
the  Pilgrims,  arc  in  easy  and  rather  alilucnt  circumstances.  In 
this  rural  village  life  seems  to  glide  away  more  sumothly  than 
in  the  agitated  vortex  of  the  great  commercial  cities. 

That  the  men  of  riymouth  have  not  degenerated  from  the 
courage  and  conduct  of  their  ancestors,  the  proof  may  be  given  in 
some  anecdotes  closely  connecting  tliem  with  two  of  the  nu)st 
illustrious  of  our  English  warriors — ^Nelson  and  AVolfe. 

When  Nelson  was  cruising  off  the  American  coast  during  the 
war  of  the  Ivcvolution,  he  captured  a  small  schooner  belonging  to 
Plymoutli,  commanded  by  Nathaniel  Carver,  but  belonging  to 
i\rr.  Davis  of  l)Oston.  The  vessel  was  nuule  a  tender.  Carver  still 
remaining  as  ca|)tain,  and  in  that  capacity  rendered  sucli  essential 
services,  that  he  soon  ingratiated  himsflC  with  the  generous 
Nelson.  ]*erceivini>'  this,  Carver  went  on  l)oard  Avith  his 
owner,  and  carried  with  him  a  present  of  apples,     lie  found 
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Nelson  in  the  best  possible  huniour;  lie  ordered  the  apples  to  be 
poured  out  on  deck  for  the  sailors  to  scramble  after,  then  paid 
for  them,  and  finally  returned  tlie  schooner  to  her  Ca])tain  with 
the  following  testimonial,  honourable  to  both  parties  alike. 

"These  arc  to  certify  that  I  took  tlie  schooner  'Harmony,' 
Nathaniel  Carver,  master,  belonging  to  Plymouth  ;  but  on  aeeoiint 
of  his  good  services,  have  given  liim  up  his  vessel  again. 

"  Dated  on  board  liis  jMajesty's  shi]) '  Albemarle,'  17th  August, 
1782,  in  Boston  Bay. 


A  no  less  interesting  anecdote  of  Wolfe  is  extracted  from 
"  Notes  on  Plym-ontli,"  by  the  late  Sanuiel  Davis,  Esq.  of  that 
town,  and  published  in  the  jMassachusetts  Historical  Collection, 
1745. 

"  1745.  This  year  a  full  company  was  raised  in  Plymouth 
for  the  expedition  against  Louisbourg ;  and  it  is  remarked, 
they  were  the  first  for  that  service,  wdio  appeared  at  Boston, 
wdience  they  embarked,  and  served  with  credit  on  that  memo- 
rable occasion. 

"  The  captain  of  this  company,  Sylvanus  Cobb,  continued  in 
Nova,  Scotia,  where  he  had  the  command  of  a  Government  slooj); 
and  in  175S  was  selected  by  General  I\ronekton  to  conduct 
(General  Wolfe  to  a  reconnoitre  of  the  fortress,  previous  to  its 
second  capture.  As  they  sailed  into  the  harbour  no  one  was 
allowed  to  stand  upon  deck,  but  Cobb  at  the  lielm,  and  Wolfe  in 
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tlic  forc-slicL'ls,  making  observations,  wliilc  the  sliot  were  ilying 
around.  The  hitter  ohserved,  lie  liad  a})|)roaehed  as  lar  as  he 
wished  for  liis  purposes.  Captain  Coljb,  liowever,  made  ^'et 
another  taek,  and  as  tliey  liove  about,  A\'olfe  exchumed  with 
approljation,  'Well,  Coblj !  I  sliall  nevrr  doubt  ljut  you  will 
carry  me  near  enougli.'  This  anecdote  of  tLe  hero  of  the  I'hilns 
of  .Vljraham  we  give  as  well  attested. 

"  There  was  something,  it  is  said,  in  Captain  Cobb,  which 
gained  the  esteem  of  the  great  man  we  luive  nanuid.  lie  returned 
to  Pl}-mouth  fur  his  family,  and  removed  with  them  to  Nova 
Scotia,  lie  afterwards  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Ilavami 
in  17G2,  and  died  tliere.  I'he  frankness  and  atrabllity  of  (Jcncral 
AVoU'e  have  been  often  mentioned  1jy  those  ^v]\o  saw  liim  on  this 
occasion  ;  striking  traits  of  the  true  heroick  mind  in  all  ages,  and 
in  all  countries^" 

U})on  the  soil  of  New  England  still  exists,  ami  may  it  c\er 
do  so,  despite  the  tem])orary  alienation  engendered  by  tlie  Revo- 
lution, a  hearty  attachment  to  tlie  "  Old  Countr}',"  and  a  ])ride 
in  being  sprung  from  her  heroic  soil.  All  that  is  excellent  in 
hhiglisli  haljits,  feelings,  and  household  virtues,  is  more  warmly 
a])[)reciated  and  cxem|)lilied  than  elsewhere  in  the  ^Vmia-ican 
Ue[)ublic.  The  same  love  of  liberty  and  hatred  of  oppression 
burns  in(\Ktinguishablc  'ul  the  l)reasts  of  l)olh  people.  These 
feelings  arc  finely  expressed  in  the  noble  lines  of  a  New  Kugland 
poet,  with  a  fervent  cclio  of  wliieh  let  us  conclude  these  notices. 

"Tliougli  ages  long-  liavc  passed 
Since  our  I'atliens  left  tli(,'ii-  lioinc, 
Their  pilot  in  tlie  blast, 
O'er  uiLlravell'd  seas  to  roam — 
Yet  lives  the  hlood  of  England  in  onr  veins, 
And  sludl  wc;  jioi  pro(d;iim 
Thai  bkjod  of  honest  I'auie 
Whieli  no  (yi-anny  can  tame 

1)}'  il  s  chains  ? 
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"  While  llio  niamu'i's,  while  t  he  arls, 
I1i;it  iiiould  a  nation's  smuI, 
Still  cling  around  our  hearts, 
Letween,  let  occan.s  roll, 
Our  joint  conimunion  breakinp,-  with  the  snti 
Yet  still  iVoiu  either  beaeh, 
The  \'oiee  of  blood  bhall  i-cacli, 
i\l(u-e  audible  than  s|)eeeh, — 

M  c  arc  (M!'',  ■■ 
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T[iE  task  of  tracing  the  liivStory  of  ^vhat  are  properly  called  the 
"  rilgrini  Fathers,"  is  now  ended.  From  this  period,  when  the 
Colony  had  taken  hrni  root  in  the  American  soil,  its  clu'onicles  no 
longer  present  that  individual  interest  which  has  attended  its  origin  and 
early  struggles,  but  they  tire  almost  lost  in  the  general  records  of 
American  history.  Yet  the  annals  of  these  foiuiders  of  the  colon}''  of 
New  Plymouth  would  be  incomplete  without  some  slight  notice  of  the 
moi'C  powerful  one  of  Massachusetts,  and  its  dilferent  off-shoots,  all  of 
which  orginated  in  this  single  stock. 

The  same  causes  that  had  driven  forth  the  I'lyn^iouth  Vilgrims  from 
their  n;itive  land,  still  continued  in  active  o})eration.  The  struggle 
between  the  Prelates  and  the  Puritans  only  gathered  fresh  intensity 
after  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  and  increasing  ntnnbers  of  the  latter 
pai'ty,  exposed  to  the  sevei-ities  of  Archbishop  Laud,  were  anxious  for 
an  asylum  amidst  the  forests  of  the  new  world.  Tlie  good  report  con- 
tained in  many  private  letters  from  the  settlers  at  New  Plymouth,  and 
esjicciidl}''  the  publication  of  Pradfoi-d  and  Winslow's  journ;d,  and  of 
AVinslow's  "  Cood  News  from  New  England,"  now  induced  this  body  of 
men,  standing  as  it  were  tip-toe  on  the  threshold  of  theii'  native  shores, 
to  form  associations  for  re[)airing  to  the  land  of  })ronnse,  where  they 
might  worsliip  (.Jod  after  their  own  consciences  without  fear  of  thu 
Star  (hand)er  and  the  CVjui't  of  JTigh  Connnission. 

Several  attempts,  like  that  of  Weston,  had  been  made  to  plant 
colonies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth;  but,  fiauided  in  sehlsh  or 
mercenaiy  views,  and  carried  out  hy  men  of  a  low  stani[)  ol'  characto', 
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they  had  hitherto  proved  abortive.  It  reijuired  a  more  powerl'iil 
motive  and  a  nobler  elass  of  men  to  grapple  witli  the  toils  and  [)erils  (»r 
the  \vildei'ne.->.s.  The  colony  of  r\las.saehnsetts,  like  that  of  lYew  I'ly- 
niouth,  had  its  origin  in  religions  entluisiasru. 

'J'lie  first  steps  towards  its  establishment  had  indeed  been  already 
taken  by  the  riymotith  settlers,  "who  laid,  as  related,  explored  Massa- 
chusetts J5ay,  and  Avith  prophectie  .sagacity  regretted  that  they  had  not 
availed  themselves  of  its  siij)ei'i(jr  advantages.  A  station  for  trallic 
vith  the  Inihans  had  been  formed  at  Nantasket,  at  the  entrance  of 
J'joston  Harbour.  To  this  S})ot  lloger  (V)n;nit  rejiaired  Avith  some 
others,  and  s..>ou  after  Lyford  and  Oldham,  two  ndnisters  of  h'pisco- 
p:dian  tendencies,  sent  over  by  the  ^Merchant  Ad\-enl urc  rs,  had  been 
e.x])e!kHl  for  [tractising against  the  Church  and  (  Jovernmunt  of  i'lynajnth. 

Meanwhile,  the  favourable  intelligence  b'om  New  I'lyuKKith  had 
inspii'ed  a  body  of  mei'chants,   at  the  instigatiiai  of  Mr.  AMiiti',  a 
fimous  i^R-itan  preacher  at  Dorchester,  to  form  a  new  settlement,  of 
which  lioger  Conant  Avas  appointed  the  superintendent ;  bnt  the  lii'st 
issue  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  entci'})risc  Avas  on  the  })oint  of 
being  abandoned.    ]>ut  by  the  earnest  s(dicitation s  of  A\diite,  vho 
})roniised  to  oljtain  a  patent,  and  send  out  new  enngrants,  Conant  was 
induced  to  remain  at  a  s[)ot  called  Naumkeag,   which  afterwards 
received  the  name  of  Sa.lem,  in  the  hope  of  better  days,     is'or  was  it 
L.)ng  before  the  indL'fatigable  exertions  of  \\  hite  vere  crowned  with 
a  success  that  transcended  his  expectations.     i'or  it  so  hap[)ened  that 
the  riymouth  Comj)any  for  New  luigland  had  just  ell'ected.a  sale  to 
Some  gentlemen  of  Dorchester  of  a  large  ti'act  of  land  u[)on  the  shores 
of  Massachusetts  l^ay,  [)robably  f(,)r  purely  trading  ]iur[)oses.     l>ut  a 
higher  scope  was  given  to  their  design  by  the  introduction,  tlu'ough 
A\diite's  ageuc}',  of  a  fre.-h  bod}- of  I'uritan  gentlemen  of  high  standing 
and  ample  po>-cs.-ions,  wluj  at  length  ])ui-chased  tin'  entire  right  and 
iuturc-^t  conceded  by  the  (Ajnipany.     The  chitf  of  these  foundei'S  of 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  were  ^\'int^n■op,  -lolmson,  Dudley,  Cradock, 
(^)ile,  and  Sir  IJichai-d  S;,ltonstall,  names  which,  almost  nnknown  to 
iLuglish  history,  are  cnd)almed  with  the  veneration  (jf  thuir  American 
dosccudants.     The  object  they  pro[)Osed  to  themselvos  in  this  enter- 
prise, was  to  foimd  a  i)lace  of  j-efuge  for  "such  as  wero  calleil  Noucon- 
lormists,"  where,  with  the  favoiu"  and  leave  of  th(!  king,  t  hey  might 
enjoy  the  liberty  of  their  own  persuasion  in   matters  of  worship 
and  Church  disciplme,   without    disturbance  of  the   [»eace  of  the 


idngddm,  fiinl  without  ollbnco  to  otlicvs  not  like-iiiiiidcil  uitli  tlicm- 
.SL'lvus;  to  ruiiiul,  in  short,  a  fsti'ictly  ruritan  conunonwcalth. 

After  some  delay,  a  patent,  afterwai'ds  more  fully  confirmed,  not,  a« 
we  learn,  "  without  great  cost,  favour  of  personage.s  of  note,  and  much 
labour,"  was  obtained  from  the  Iving,  and  while  the  principals  of  the 
expedition  remained  at  home  to  make  important  })reliminary  arrange- 
ments, a  body  of  f^ettlers  was  sent  out  to  take  ])Ossession  i.>f  the  newly 
cedcil  ten'itory. 

The  cumluct  of  the  enterprise  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  John 
Endicutt,  a  ]*uritan  of  the  harshest  and  most  bigoted  school,  to  whom 
Maeaulay's  description  might  well  apply, — with  an  inveterate  animosity 
to  tlie  l)'jok  of  Connnon  Prayer,  a  superstitious  hori-or  of  the  image 
of  the  Cross,  an.d  an  intense  antipathy  to  loveloclcs,  and  such  like 
vanities,  possessed  besides  of  firm  resolution,  and  iiery  y.eal  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  own  particubir  tenets,  and  putting  down  all  that 
diverged  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  his  own  infallible  ;>tandard.  An 
instance  of  this  occurred  even  in  the  very  infancy  of  (he  settlement. 
Two  brothers  of  the  name  (»f  Iji'owne,  who  were  among  the  original 
patentees — and  men  of  pro])erty  and  inlluence,  logi'ther  Vv  ith  oilier  of 
the  settlers  —  had  remarked  on  the  passage  that  the  juinisters 
a})pointed  to  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  colony,  though  nst(  Jisil.'l// 
])elonging  to  tlie  Church  of  ]']ngland,  made  no  use  of  the  IJook  of 
Common  l*rayer,  nor  administered  the  Saci'aments  after  the  fashion 
])reseribed  by  the  .Kubi'ic.  T-eing  themselves  since}-e  disciples  of  tliat 
coiinnunion,  they  very  naturally  and  consistently  retired  apart  Amui 
Ihe  I'est,  and  ])ei-f'rmed  the  service  as  a})p»iinted  by  the  Connnon 
I'rayer-book.  For  this  otlenee  they  were  accused  by  laidicott,  against 
whom  they  retorted  that  the}' were  oidy  acting  as  true  sons  of  the  Church, 
while  the  (Jovernor  and  the  Ministers  were  in  fact  acting  as  Separatists 
and  Sehi.-.matics.  I'hc  ministers  answei'cd,  with  disingen ui ais  evasion, 
tliat  they  did  nett  separate  fi'om  the  Church  of  ICngland,  bnt  oidy  from 
its  abuses  —  that  having  suflered  much  for  conscience  sake,  and  being 
in  a  ],laee  where  they  might  liave  their  liberty,  ihey  neither  could  nor 
would  submit  to  what  they  deemed  sinfnl  conaiptions  of  the  word  (tf 
Cod.  As  the  brothers  boldly  maintained  theii'  gi-omid,  lilndicott,  with 
a  highdianded  stretch  of  ])ower,  sliip[ied  them  vii'  to  England,  where  a 
connnittee  was  a])pointcd  to  heai-  their  complaints.  i>ut,  to  use  the 
language  (jf  .Morettni, — the  Jiord  si;  disposed  of  all,"  vr  in  other 
words,  the  Puritanical  heads  of  the  Conu-auy,  tiiongh  faintly  rejirov- 
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ing  Eudicott  and  the  ministers  for  their  want  of  caution,  so  com- 
pletely synipatliised  with  the  principle  that  had  <j,uidod  their  condiu  t, 
that  tlie  complaints  of  the  Ih'ownes  fell  mdieeiled  to  the  ground. 

This  transaction  not  merely  illusti-ates  the  character  of  l\ndic(itt, 
hut  exposes  the  secret  principle  upon  which  the  new  communwuahli 
was  fuunded,  tlie  open  av<jwal  of  which  woidd  liave  certainly  jiri'vunt ed 
the  concession  of  a  lioyal  charter.  It  was,  while  nominally  suhject  to 
the  authority  of  the  Church  of  fhigland,  to  establish  a  tot;illy  dill'Lavnt 
system — in  which  all  that  was  really  vital  to  that  system,  snch  as 
its  episcopal  government  and  a})pointed  formularies,  should  be  entirely 
set  aside,  aud  uo  toleration  granted  to  any  other  form  of  worship,  but 
that  agreed  u[)on  by  themselves.  The  expulsion  of  the  lU'ownes  was 
only  the  iirst  of  that  series  of  oppressive  actions,  which  ended  in 
the  judicial  murder  of  the  Quakers. 

It  cannot  but  Ijo  remarked  here,  how  much  more  cuUhistent  and 
intelligible  was  the  princi})le  of  cutire  Independency  adopted  by  the 
riymouth  Pilgrims,  than  this  ambiguous  policy  of  professed  adherence 
to  the  Cinu-ch  of  England,  the  teacliings  of  which  were  practically 
disavowed  and  detested.  But  the  mask  which  uecessity  compelled  the 
politic  fathers  of  j\Iassachusetts  to  wear,  was  c:ist  oif  as  soon  as  they 
had  attained  their  object,  and  they  were  even  now  actively  engaged  in 
carrying  a  measure  which  w^as  to  confer  on  them  a  virtual  inde- 
pendence of  the  English  Government. 

This  was,  the  transference  of  the  Government  of  the  colony  from 
lOngland,  where  it  would  have  remained  inider  the  eye  of  the  State, 
tu  the  distant  shores  of  America,  Avliere  it  was  prartit'ally  inde[«eudent 
of  foreign  conti'ol.  J^>y  a  (piiet  resolution  among  themselves,  the  Gom- 
pauy  voted  the  alttiration,  and  drew  up  an  order  to  that  olleet  ;  a  stej), 
as  has  been  well  ol)served,  n(.)  less  remarkable  Ibr  its  boldness  than  was 
the  apathy  of  Government  in  allowing  it  to  pass  without  objection. 
The  observations  of  Tcobertson  on  this  subject  a])pear  to  Ije  un- 
answerable. 

In  this  singular  transaction,  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  in 
the  history  of  I'aiglish  colonization,  two  circumstances  merit  jjariicular 
attention  :  one  is  the  power  of  the  Gom})any  to  make  this  ti-ansferance ; 
the  other  is  the  silent  ac(pnescence  with  wliicli  the  king  pei'mitted  it  to 
take  place.  If  the  validit}'  of  this  determination  of  the  (!om])any  be 
tried  by  the  charter  w^hich  constituted  it  a  body  })olitic,  and  conveyed 
to  it  all  the  corporate  powers  with  which  it  was  invested,  it  is  evident 
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tliat  it  could  ncitlicr  exercise  tliose  powers  in  any  mode  diU'orent  IVoni 
Avli-at  the  cliarter  })rcscril)ed,  nor  alienate  theni  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
convert  the  jniisdiction  of  a  trading  cor^ioration  in  luigland  iutu  a 
provincial  govei'innent  in  America.  Ihit  from  the  lirst  institution  of 
the  company  of  i\h\s<achusetts  liay,  its  members  seem  to  have  heen 
animated  with  a  spirit  of  innovation  in  civil  policy,  as  well  as  in  reli- 
gion j  and  hy  tlie  hahit  of  rejecting  established  usages  in  the  one,  they 
"Were  prepared  fur  deviating  from  tliem  in  the  other.  'I'liey  had  a])|ilied 
for  a  royal  cliarter  in  order  to  give  legal  ell'ect  to  their  o}iei'ations  in 
England  as  acts  of  a  body  politic;  but  the  persons  whom  they  sent  out 
to  America,  as  soon  as  they  landed  there,  considered  themselves  as 
individuals  miitcd  together  by  voluntary  association,  possessing  the 
natural  right  of  men  "vvho  form  a  society,  to  ado])t  ^vhat  mode  of 
government,  and  to  enact  ^vhat  laws,  they  deemed  most  conducive  to 
the  general  felicity.  '  Upon  this  ])rinci[)le  of  being  entitled  to  judge 
and  to  decitle  fwr  themselves,  tliey  estabhshed  theii-  church  in  Salem, 
without  regard  to  the  institutions  of  the  (  'hurch  of  Ku-land,  of  which 
the  charter  sujiposed  them  to  be  members,  and  bound  of  e<aiseip-ience 
to  conformity  with  its  ritual.  Suitably  to  tlie  s;ime  idea^.  v.e  shall 
observe  them  framing  all  their  future  })lans  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
policy.  The  king,  tiiough  abundLintly  vigilant  in  observing  and 
checking  slightei'  encroachments  on  his  prerogative,  was  eilher  so 
much  oecuj)ied  with  otlier  cares,  occasioned  b}^  his  fatal  breach  with 
liis  iKU-liament,  that  he  amid  not  attend  to  the  ])roceedings  of  the 
('om])any,  or  he  A\as  So  nmch  jileased  with  the  pi'ospect  nf  removing  ;i 
body  of  turbulent  subjects  to  a  distant  countiy  A\hei'e  they  might  be 
useful  an<l  could  not  prove  dangerous,  that  he  was  disposed  to  connive 
at  the  irregularity  of  a  measure  which  facilitated  their  de]iarture,'' 

In  the  meantime  the  Company  had  proceeded  to  elect  for  their 
CJovernor  j\lr.  John  AVinthro]),  a  gentleman  of  ancient  and  lionourable 
family,  and  of  good  estate.  'J'heir  choice  was  well  justilled  by  the 
sagacity  he  had  displayed  even  when  a  youth,  l)eing  chosen  tor  a 
justice  (jf  the  peace  when  but  eighteen  years  of  age.  Xo  less  deeply 
imbued  than  luidicott  with  the  solenm  l)iety  of  the  ruritans.  his  cha- 
racter was  far  moi'c  lofty  and  serene,  iiiarking  him  out  as  (he  j)ro])er 
man  to  guiile  the  new  launched  vessel,  and  to  teiii])er  the  exh'ava- 
gance  of  the  more  austere  and  fanatical,  by  the  intluence  of  wi-^dom 
and  moderation.  The  [lorti'aits  of  I'mdicott  and  AVinthi'oj)  are  still 
preserved  at  Uostf^n,  and  ansv.er  well  to  the  diU'cience  of  their 
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i'cs})cctivc  cluiracters.  Eiidicott's  n])pc:imncc  is  bold,  storn,  nnfl  uii- 
:iniiiible;  the  physiognomy  of  AV' iiitlirop  is  grave,  bliuul,  aiul  licncvi^lent. 
The  foriuer  seems  fitted  to  cxeite  divisions,  the  latter  to  eumpose 
them.  Nor  is  tliero  in  the  appearance  of  \Vinthi'()[)  any  indication  nf 
exti-avagant  austerity  ;  his  dress,  though  not  in  the  height  of  tlie  court 
style,  is  that  of  a  gentleman  of  .rank,  and  his  hair  worn  in  the  pic- 
turescpic  fasliion  M'hich  Vandyke  has  rendered  immortal.  It  is  t>aitl 
that  Charles  1.  said  of  him,  that  ''it  was  a  pity  such  a  wortliy  gentleman 
shoidd  1)0  no  better  accommodated  than  with  the  hardshi[)S  of  America."' 
AV'here  others  would  have  sought  to  govern  by  a  display  of  force, 
A\'inthro])  disarmed  (»p})osition  by  gentleness  and  moderation.  No 
man  was  more  deejily  penetrated  b}'  that  charity  — the  mc<st  precious 
and  the  least  ^iractised  (»f  all  the  christian  graces.  None  was  better 
skilled  in  overcoming  evil  with  good.  On  one  occasion  he  had  leceived 
an  olfensive  letter  from  an  oilicer  of  the  colony,  v.liich  he  siiii})ly 
returned  to  the  bearer,  observing  that  he  was  not  v/illing  to  keep 
such  a  letter  of  provocation  by  him."  Soon  after,  the  same  })erson, 
during  a  scarcity,  sent  to  purchase  some  of  his  cattle;  A\dnthrop  sent 
them  to  him,  '"begging  that  ho  would  receive  them  as  a  token  of  his 
goodwill."  The  gentleman  wrote  back — "Sir,  in  overcondng  of  your- 
self, you  have  overcome  me."  Such  was  the  governor  who  now  pre- 
pared to  set  sail  for  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  13ay. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  settlement  of  .Massachusetts  were 
widely  diiferent  from  those  umler  wluch  the  colony  of  the  Pilgrims 
struggled  into  existence.  In  this  there  v/ere  but  one  or  two  posse.^.sed 
of  any  capital  or  influence  ;  the  majority  had  little  l)id.  tlieii'  labour — 
and  they  had  to  submit  to  the  hardest  conditions  Uj  ohtain  tlie  imans 
(;f  [)roCeeding  to  America.  i\lost  of  the  jMassaehuserts  settlers,  on  the 
contraiy,  were  men  of  ))ro[)ert3^  and  standing,  ;md  by  their  joint  sub- 
scriptions a  sum  was  raised  sullicient  to  fit  out.  a  considei-cd)le  e\]ie- 
ditiou,  and,  as  tlie  emigrants  flattered  themselves,  to  obviate  those 
distresses  arising  from  ti:e  want  of  ])ro}ier  food  and  ctinveniences,  A 
single  ship  had  carried  over  the  Pilgrims  and  their  ibrtiinis — a  fleet 
of  several  vessels  now  departed  with  the  emigrants  who  follov. oel  in 
then-  wake. 

Some  time  before  their  arrival,  certain  of  the  settlers,  dissatisfied 
with  the  situation  of  Salem,  had  extended  thoir  ex[)l(»rations  furthei' 
up  ^Massachusetts  Pa}'',  and  already  planted  themselves  down  at  a  spot 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  (Jharlestown. 
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(Iricvous  distress  had  indeed  befallen  the  cmigTants  at  Salem  ;  eiuhty 
deaths  froni  exposure  and  scarcity  had  oeeurred  d\n-ing  the  })a^it  wintei', 
and  they  were  at  almost  the  starvini;'  point,  when,  on  the  11th  of  June, 
the  "  Arhella,"  Avith  AVinthrop  on  board,  appeared  in  the  harbour. 
After  relieving  their  more  pressing  Avants,  the  governor  proceeded  to 
Charlestown,  and  for  some  time  took  up  his  abode  there,  but  the  l)ad 
(pialify  of  the  ;\vater,  and  consctpicnt  «ickness,  ivudered  a  removal 
exceedingly  desirable.    Nor  was  it  long  before  a  more  eligible  site  was 
pitched  upon.   On  Noddle's  Island — now  Ivist  Ijoston — .Mr.  Samuel 
]\laverick  had  built  a  fort,  and  moinited  four  cannon  to  })rotect  him 
from  the  Indians,    Another  settler,   ^Ir.  William  IHackstoue,  had 
pitched  his  tent  upon  the  western  side  of  an  adjacent  peninsula,  called 
by  the  Indians  Shaivmut,  which,  from  its  remarkable  formation  of 
three  conspicuous  eminences,  received  from  the  l']nglish  the  name  of 
I'l-'uiiou idc'iii.    This  irregular  peninsula  was  then  adorned  v,ith  ancient 
trees,  and  its  sjirings  of  water  lu'oved  to  be  excellent,  so  that  the  good 
re])ort  of  lilackstone,  confirmed  by  the  examination  of  others,  induced 
AVinthrop  soon  after  to  transfer  thither  the  head  quarters  of  his  colony. 

The  claims  of  i\[r.  Blackstone  as  first  discoverer  and  occupant  were 
{satisfied,  and  the  town  laid  out.  A  spot  was  set  apart  for  a  training- 
field,  and  pasture  ground  for  cattle — which,  never  since  encroached  upon, 
has  at  length  become  a  beautiful  promenade,  surrounded  by  the  most 
elegant  houses  of  the  city,  which,  after  the  hhiglish  birth-place  of 
sevei-al  of  the  ch.ief  settlers,  received  the  name  of  LosTOX.  In  the 
midst  of  this  beautit'ul  common  still  stands  an  ancient  tree,  a  relic  of 
the  aboriginal  forest,  whose  venerable  trunk  is  defended  with  a  railing, 
and  its  huge  droo[)ing  branches  firnd}^  supported  upon  wooden  ])rops. 
On  a  bold  eminence,  to  the  noi'th  of  this  connnon,  was  ei-ected,  a  few 
years  later,  a  beacon,  similar  to  those  used  in  bhigland  for  the  same 
pui'pose,  intended  to  alarm  the  surrounding  settlers  in  ca.^e  of  invasion 
by  the  Indians. 

In  settling  their  new  state,  the  first  object  was  to  provide  for  the 
clergy,  who  might  well  indeed  be  regarded  as  the  real  heads  of  the 
community,  and  as  exercising  a  controlling  inlluence  over  it.  The 
privilege  of  voting  was  confined  to  tlie  elect  alone,  /.  c.  U)  those  who 
were  believed  to  be  animated  by  saving  grace,  and  Iherelbre  adiuilled 
as  church  members.  The  st^  le  of  legislation  was  in  kee[)ing.  Sum- 
mary ju.-.tice  was  adnn"nistered  to  ariy  who  transgressed  the  stiict 
enactments  of  the  court,  and  careless  livers  wei'e  admonished  to  ui\e 
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heed  to  tlieir  ways.     A  few  .specimens,  (luotcd   from  Deal•l)on^^, 

"  I'.ostoii  Notic>i)s,"  will  suflicieutly  cxliibit  liie  jeiiloiis  severity  with 

whielt  tlie  fatliei's  of  the  Piiritaii  comuioiiwealth  maiiilained  (heir  own 

dignity,  and  watched  over  the  morals  and  iiianners  of  the  e<»niiuunity, 

l)y  enacting  towards  recnsants  the  same  severities  ])revioasly  inflieteil  I 

on  themselves  in  England;  vidtliat: — •  i 

'•  Philip  Ihitclitfe  (a  servant)  being  convicted  of  slanderons  invectives 
against  the  Church  and  Government,  to  be  \\]u])ped,  lose  his  ears,  and 
to  be  baiushed,  which  was  (presently)  executed/' 

.Some  of  their  judicial  sentences  are  not  without  a  touch  of  sly 
humour;  vi'L/ial : — Kiln.  Edward  ralmei'  was  hired  to  build  a  pair 
of  stocks,  and  on  being  adjudged  as  asking  a  great  })rice  for  them,  was 
scnten.ced  to  be  ])ut  in  them  for  one  hour." 

'•  1  {jo'2.  Sanuicl  Lovell  is  admonished  to  take  heed  of  light  cari'iage  ;  j 
and  Catherine,  wife  of  Kichai'd  ('ornish,  being  found  sti.-<^)ici<rKs  of  ! 
incontinency,  is  warned  to  take  heed  of  her  w;iys."'  j 

"  lGo-1.  A  man  who  had  often  been  punished  for  being  drunk,  was  ' 
now  ordered  to  ^vear  a  red  1)  about  his  neck  foi'  a  year."  | 

Householders  were  warned  against  spending  their  time  '"uniiro-  . 
litably,"  and  ''common  wasters,  unprolitable  fowlers,  and  tobacco  { 
takers/'  were  to  be  severely  dealt  with  by  the  coiu't.  I 

The  sti'ictest  sumptuary  laws  were  enacted  against  tlie  vanities  of  j 
di'css.  Ordered,  "that  no  person,  either  man  or  woman,  shall  make  or  j 
buy  any  slashed  clothes,  other  than  one  slash  in  each  sleeve,  and  ! 
anotla'i-  in  the  back  ;  also  all  cut-work,  embi  oidered,  or  needle-workt  | 
ca}»s,  bands.  Vayles  are  forbidden  hereafter  to  be  made  or  worn,  under  j 
the  aforcsai'l  penalty  ;  also  all  gold  or  silver  girdles,  hatb;inds,  lielts,  ' 
rulfs,  beaver-hats,  are  prohibited  to  l)e  bought  or  worn  hereafter, 
imder  the  afoi'csaid  penalty." 

"  N'o  gai-ment  shall  be  made  with  sliort  sleeves,  wiiereby  the  naked- 
ness of  the  ai'm  may  be  discovered  in  the  wearing  thereof" 

The  same  severity  was  exercised  against  any  who  shoidd  dare  to 

])ro[)agatc  or  even  expivss  o})inions  at  variance  with  the  self-constituted 

rulei-s  of  the  state,  as  witness, — 1st  of  lOih  month,  r)0,-.ton.  The 

.luiy  found  Hugh  Ihietts  to  be  guilty  of  liei'esy,  ;nid  that  his  /x  r.i'ui 

and  ei'i'ors  ai'e  dauirerous  for  infection  of  (jtliers.     It  was  ordei'ed  that  i 

.....  i 
the  said  Hugh  Ihiett  shoidd  be  gone  out  of  oiu"  jiu-iMbction  by  the  i 

2-1  th  present,  u])(ai  pain  of  death,  and  not  rel,ni-n  u|)ou  pain  (tf  being  j 

hanged." 
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These  instances  will  amply  sullice  to  prove  tliat  the  J'm-itan.s  (;;in 
claim  no  superiority  over  their  Anulican  persecutors  in  re<4aril  to 
toleration.  The  early  history  dt'  iMassachusetts  is  indeed  a  e(jn- 
timial  record  of  their  endeavour  U)  put  down  hy  force  the  slightest 
liberty  of  opinion  or  freedom  of  conduct  in  the  state  over  which  they 
presided.  Tliis  severity  of  the  "  Lord  Ijretliren"  in  Amei  ica,  as  they 
were  satirically  called,  had  precisely  the  same  snUitary  elfect  in  America 
as  that  of  the  "Lord  Bishops"  in  England — viz.,  the  driving  foilh 
of  recusants  and  objectors,  to  found  new  colonies  for  themselves, 
and  thus  to  eidarge  the  circle  of  conquests  over  the  surrounding 
wilderness. 

The  first  instance  of  this  was  the  case  of  Roger  \\'illiams,  a  young 
Puritan  preacher,  who,  soon  after  his  arrival  from  Jaigland,  distiu-])ed 
the  peace  of  the  community  by  certain  novelties  and  scruples.  When 
threatened  with  expulsion  unless  he  desisted,  ho  bc>ldly  enunciateil  a 
doctrine  new  to  those  times— -viz.,  that  the  civil  magistrate  had  no 
right  to  interfere  in  mattei'S  pertaining  to  religion,  not  even  to  stop 
a  cliurcli  from  apostasy  and  heresy."  Such  a  principle  struck  at  the 
vei'y  root  of  the  form  of  government  established  by  the  rulers  of 
ALissachusetts,  and  Williams  was  accordingly  expelled.  In  tlie  de})tli 
of  winter  he  fled  into  the  wilderness,  and  took  refuge  with  the  Narra- 
gansett  hidians,  who  received  him  with  great  kindness.  In  their 
territory  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Providence and  the  new  state  of 
Pthode  Island,  of  which  civil  and  religious  liberty  was  the  fundamental 
principle,  was  speedily  called  into  existence. 

However  severe  and  bigoted  they  might  be.  tlie  lli'mness  with  whieh 
the  rulers  of  Massachusetts  not  only  weedetl  out  obnoxious  op-inions, 
but  guided  the  helm  of  state,  their  watchfulness  o\er  the  morals  an 
manners  of  the  community,  their  establishment  of  ComuK.n  Schools," 
and  zeal  for  education,  their  encoui-ngement  of  industry  auvl  connnerce, 
gave  strength  and  stability  to  the  rising  state,  and  atti'actud  the  admi- 
ration of  their  Puritan  brethren  in  iMiglnnd.  An.  illustrious  N  isitor  sotai 
came  over,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ileniy  Yane,  son  of  Sir  liemy  \'ane, 
whuni  iMilton  lias  innntn'talized  as  "young  in  ycai-s,  but  in  save 
counsel  old."  He  was  I'cceived  with  the  liighest  di^ti)le^ ion,  autl 
elecited  chief  magisti'ate  of  tlie  colon}-.  His  sta_y,  however,  was  luit 
brief,  for  he  l)ecame  involved  in  some  I'eligious  disputes  ^\hieh  s))rang 
up  shortly  after  liis  arrival,  and  which  cannot  be  betti  i-  doiaibed  than 
in  the  words  of  Kobertson. 
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"  It  was  tlie  custom  at  tliat  time  in  New  l']ii:j;laivl,  amoii*;'  the  ciiicl' 
men  in  every  congregation,  to  meet  once  a-week,  in  (<nler  to  rejicnt 
the  sermons  wliicli  they  liad  heard,  and  to  lioKl  I'eligious  eunfei'cnce 
with  respect  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  tlieni.  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
whose  husband  was  among  the  most  respectable  meiuhei-s  of  the 
colony,  regretting  that  persons  of  her  sex  were  excluded  from  the 
benelit  of  those  meetings,  assend)lcd  statedly  in  lier  hriusea  number  of 
women,  who  employed  themselves  hi  pious  exercises  similar  to  tliose  of 
the  men.  At  first  she  satisfied  herself  with  repeating  what  ^,he  could 
recollect  of  the  discoui-ses  delivered  by  their  teachers.  She  began 
afterwards  to  add  illusti-ations,  and  at  length  proceeded  to  censure 
some  of  the  clergy  as  uns^nrnd,  and  to  vent  o})inions  and  fancies  of  her 
own.  'Jdiesc  were  all  foiuuled  on  the  S3stem  which  is  cleuMiniuiittd 
Antinomian  by  divines,  and  tinged  wilh  the  dee[)e-t  enlhu-iaMii.  She 
taught  that  sanctity  of  life  is  no  evidence  of  justificiitioii,  (Ji-  of  a  stale 
of  favour  with  Cod  ;  and  that  such  as  inculcated  the  necessity  of  njani- 
festing  the  reality  of  our  faith  by  obedience,  preached  only  a  covenant 
of  works;  she  contended  that  the  Spirit  of  (;!od  dwelt  personally  in 
good  men,  and  by  inward  revelations  and  impi-essioiis  the}'  ivccivod 
the  fidlest  discoveries  of  the  Divine  will.  The  lluency  and  confidence 
with  which  she  delivered  these  notions,  gained  hei-  many  adnnrei's  and 
proselytes,  not  only  among  the  vulgar,  but  among  the  })rinci])al  iidia- 
bitants.  Tlie  whole  colony  was  interested  and  agitated.  Vane,  whose 
sagacity  and  acuteness  seemed  to  forsake  him  whenever  they  wei'e 
turned  towards  religion,  espoused  and  defended  her  wildest  tenets. 
I\Iany  conferences  were  held,  days  of  fasting  and  humiliation  were 
appointed,  a  general  synod  was  called;  and,  iiftei  dissensions  which 
threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  colony,  i\lrs.  !lut(hinson"s  opini(.)ns 
were  condemned  as  erroneous,  and  she  hei'self  banishec].  Several  of 
licr  disciples  withdrew  from  the  province  of  tlu'ir  own  accoi-d.  Vano 
quitted  America  in  disgust,  unlamented  even  by  those  who  liad  lately 
admired  him  ;  some  of  them  now  regai'ded  him  as  a  mere  vision;n"\-, 
and  others,  as  one  of  those  dark,  turbulent  s]>irits  doomed  to  end)roil 
every  society  into  whicii  they  enter." 

M'he  fate  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  as  unhap])y  as  her  life  was  i-ostless. 
After  her  retirement  to  Hhode  Island,  where  she  part  icijiatud  in  all  the 
toils  and  privations  of  a  new  SL'tth^ment,  she  conlinuufl  (o  j)i-onMilgate 
lier  doctrines  with  the  utmost  ard(an-.  lloi-  sons,  o}>(!nly  arraigning  the 
justice  of  her  banishment,  were  seized  and  thrown  into  pi'ison.    To  lly 
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beyond  the  reach  of  persecution,  the  whole  family  passed  over  into  the 
territory  of  the  Dutch,  at  the  time  wlien  Kieft,  the  governor,  liad 
aroused  by  his  I'ashncss  and  cruelty  vindictive  reprisals  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians.  The  dwelling  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  set  on  fire,  and 
she  perished  with  her  children  amidst  the  fhimes,  or  was  murdered  by 
the  infuriated  sava'^es. 

In  addition  to  intestine  troubles,  the  colony,  as  it  spread  into  tlie 
wilderness,  began  to  excite  the  jealousy  and  ])rovohe  the  hostility  (.f 
the  Indian  tribes.  It  has  been  already  narrated  how  finuly  the 
riymoutli  settlers  put  down  their  first  attempts  to  aggress,  3'et  how 
much  kindness  and  consideration  they  evinced  in  their  general  deport- 
ment towards  them,  But  this  state  of  things  could  not  be  lasting  ;  an 
invincible  necessity  hurried  on  a  collision  between  the  weaker  race  and 
the  stronger  one  by  which  they  were  fated  to  be  supplanted.  'Vhc 
llrst  ([uarrel  arose  with  the  Tequods,  Aviio  after  a  bloody  struggle  were 
at  length  exterminated,  their  principal  stronghold  being  stormed  and 
set  on  lire,  men,  women,  and  children  perishing  promisciu ar  ly  in  the 
llames.  Tiiis  ruthless  massacre  struck  terror  into  the  surrounding 
tribes,  and — but  only  for  a  while — repressed  their  liostility. 

Thus  had  the  state  of  ^lassachusctts  and  her  sister  C(douiLS  of  New 
Plymouth,  New  Haven,  and  Connecticut  taken  firm  root  upcai  the 
American  soil,  when,  after  a  long  and  doubtful  struggle,  the  monarchy 
was  overtm-ned  in  England,  and  the  Republicans  became  trium[)hant. 
By  tliis  time  the  }das.sachusetts  theocracy  had  established  an  almost 
practical  independence,  whicli  they  wei'C  desirous  of  maiidaining 
alike  against  the  interference  of  either  king  or  purliament.  Ihit  they 
could  not  prevent  the  loud  nnn'murs  of  (he  mcmbei'S  of  olhur  connnu- 
nions  than  theii'  own,  who  com}tlained  that  upon  religious  grounds 
they  were  unjustly  deprived  of  participation  in  political  power.  An 
attem[)t  was  matle,  by  sending  over  an  agent  to  Kngland,  to  compel 
them  to  fi  more  liberal  policy,  but  for  the  present  it  pi'oved  entii-ely 
abortive.  On  the  contrary,  the  restrictions  im])osed  on  reli-ious 
liberty  were  juade  incrcasir^gly  severe.  The  fii'st  persecution  fell  upon 
the  Baptists,  who  had  dared  io  iusinuate  their  pi'inciples  in  deh:!;.  ,,!  of 
pndiibitory  enactments.  A  severer  fate  befel  the  Quakers — a  sect 
then  characterised  by  a  wild  fanatical  violence  whieh  has  in  our  own 
day  changed  into  the  very  opposite  extreme.  ••'The  apostles  of  the  Xew 
Light,  })loughmen  and  milkmaids,"  says  J  Bancroft,  '•bc!Coiuing  itineianf 
preachers,  sounded  the  alan.i  thj-ough  the  world,  anil  f»|>j)e:ile'd  to  (he 
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coiiscjeiices  of  Puritans  and  Cavaliers,  of  llic  ro])e  and  the  (Irand 
Turk,  of  the  negro  and  the  sava;j,e  Their  ajxistles  made  th^'ir  way  to 
liunie  and  Jerusalem,  to  New  England  and  I'-gyi't,  and  some  wei'e 
even  moved  to  go  towards  Cliina  and  Japan,  and  in  seareh  of  ihe 
unknown  realms  of  Prester  John." 

"  Boston"  (to  quote  a  page  from  the  anthoi-'s  llistor}'  of  America) 
"bad  already  obtained  in  luigland  the  reputation  of  being  tiie  head- 
quarters of  intolei'ance,  and  thither,  of  course,  some  of  the  more 
zealous  were  not  long  in  finding  their  way.  Their  evil  re[)oi-t  liad 
preceded  them,  and  tliey  arc  described  as  'a  cursed  set  of  heivtics 
lately  risen  in  the  world.'  Their  principles,  which  strudc  at  the  veiy 
root  of  the  theocracy,  and  the  tierce  enthusiasm  witli  whicli  tliey  jti'o- 
pagate<l  them,  were  far  more  to  be  dreaded  than  tlie  eri-ors  of  Antino- 
mians  or  Anabaptists.  ^Flic  iirst  that  came  over  in  July,  1 1 )■">('>,  a\ ere 
two  women,  j\b\ry  I'lsher  and  Ann  Austin.  Popular  sn[)ei'stitioii 
invested  them  with  Satanic  attributes,  and  their  pei  sons  were  examined 
fur  the  marks  of  witchcraft.  They  were  shortly  afterwards  inq)i'isoned 
and  sent  away,  on  which  i\brry  I'isher  repaired  to  Constantinople, 
wlicre  the  Turlcs,  who  venerate  the  insane  as  being  under  the  especial 
pi'otection  of  God,  listened  with  respect  to  her  iniintelliglble  ravings. 

"  Heavy  fines  were  now  enacted  against  any  who  slK)uld  introduce 
Quakers  into  the  colony,  or  circulate  the  tracts  in  which  they  dissemi- 
nated their  opinions.  Tliose  who  defended  the  o})inions  of  the  sectaries 
(n-  gave  them  harbour  were  severely  fined,  and,  on.  persisting,  banished. 
Whipping  was  the  mildest  punishment  awarded  to  a  (Quaker,  and  this 
discipline  was  inflicted  upon  males  and  females  indisciiminately.  On 
the  hrst  conviction  they  were  to  lose  one  ear,  on  a  second  the  other 
one,  and,  altliougli  the  law  proscri1)ed  t(jrture.  on  the  third  were  to 
have  tlieir  tfiugues  bored  tlii'ouuh  witli  ;i  hot  ii'on — extreme  penalties, 
^\hicll  were  indeed  rather  intended  to  li-iglileu  away  those  who  })er- 
sisted  in  returning  over  again,  in  tlie  face  of  tlie  se\ei'est  prohibitions. 
P>ut  tlieir  zeal  amounted  almost  to  insajiity  ;  they  insulted  and  delied 
the  magistrates — distui'bed  the  puljlic  worship  with  contemj)tuous 
clamour — na}',  instances  afterwards  occurred  in  which  women,  to 
testify  after  pro])hetic  fashion  against  the  spiritual  u;il<edness  of  the 
land,  and  I'cgariling  the  violence  thus  done  1o  t hei c  n.it  nr.il  moik'sty 
as  'a  cross'  \vliicli  it  behoved  them  to  beai',  (lis[)layed  themselves 
without  a  particle  of  clothing  in  the  public  stieets. 

"  The  obstinacy  of  the  (Quakers  was  not  to  he  rej)ressed  by  any 
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ordinary  severities.  ]\Iany  of  them  liad  repaired  to  Ivhode  Island, 
\vlicrc  the  free  toleration  afforded  to  all  sects  iiidiseriininately  allowed 
them  to  propagate  their  tenets  imdisturl^ed.  Tliesc,  however,  few- 
appeared  inclined  to  embrace,  and  above  all — they  Avcrc  not  perse- 
cnted.  Their  zeal  was  of  that  sort  that  loves  to  be  sharpened  by 
opposition,  and  rushes  upon  martyrdom  with  intense  deliglit.  To 
Boston  therefore  they  were  attracted,  like  the  moth  to  the  candle,  hy 
a  sort  of  fatal  fascination.  It  was  war  to  the  knife  between  Puri- 
tanical bigotry  and  insane  fanaticism.  The  Puritans,  to  do  tliem 
justice,  sought  to  decline  the  conflict,  but  it  was  forced  upon  them. 
They  did  not  desire  to  injure  the  Quakers,  but  they  were  determined 
to  maintain  their  principles.  Hitherto  all  liad  been  in  vain,  fmes, 
whippings,  and  imprisonments  ;  and  now,  by  a  decree  of  the  council,  as 
a  last  resource,  though  not  without  the  strenuous  resistance  C)f  a 
jDortion  of  the  deputies,  banishment  was  enforced  on  pain  of  death. 
13ut  that  indomitable  sect  gloried  in  the  opportunity  of  suflering 
martyrdom,  liobinson,  Stephenson,  and  ]\lary  Dyer,  persisting  in 
braving  the  penalty  denounced  against  thcni,  were  tried  and  con- 
demned. The  governor,  Wintlirop,  earnestly  sought  to  })revent  their 
execution,  and  Colonel  Temple  oflered  to  carry  them  away,  and,  if 
they  returned,  fetch  them  off  a  second  time.  There  was  a  struggle 
among  the  council,  many  regarding  them  as  mere  lunatics,  against 
whom  it  would  be  as  foolish  as  cruel  to  proceed  to  extremities  ;  but 
the  majority  prevailed,  and  Stephenson  and  Pobinson  were  brought  to 
the  scailbld.  '1  die  for  Clnist,'  said  Pobinson.  'We  sutler  not  as 
evil-doers,  but  for  conscience  sake,'  said  Ste[)hens(jn.  Mary  ])yer, 
with  the  rope  round  her  neck,  after  witnessing  the  execution  tjf  Ian- 
two  companions,  exclaimed,  'Let  me  suffer  as  ni}'-  bretln-en,  unless  you 
will  annul  your  wicked  law.'  At  the  intercession  of  her  son,  she  was 
almost  forced  from  the  scaflbld,  on  condition  of  leaving  the  colony  in 
eight-and-forty  hours,  but  the  spirit  of  the  wretched  woman  ^^as 
excited  almost  to  insanity  by  wild  enthusiasm  and  the  horrible 
scenes  she  had  witnessed,  and  after  the  trial  she  adilressed  fn»m  her 
prison  an  energetic  remonstrance  against  the  cruelty  of  the  council. 
*  Woe  is  me  for  you  !  ye  are  disobedient  and  deceived,'  she  urged  to 
the  magistrates  who  had  condemned  her.  '  Vou  will  not  repent  that 
you  were  kept  from  shedding  blood,  though  it  was  by  a  woman.'  With 
a  courage  that  would  be  sublime  were  it  not  tinctured  with  insanit}', 
forced  by  an  irresistible  imi)ulse,  she  returned  to  defy  the  tyrants  of 
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the  '  bloody  to\vii,'  aud  to  seal  her  testimony  ayaiiist  them  with  iicr 
life.    She  was  taken  and  hanged  upon  lioston  C()nnTi<.)n." 

Such  -were  at  length  the  nnluippy  results  to  \vhieh  the  Puritan 
loaders  of  jMassachusetts  were  tkiven  by  their  refusal  of  the  riglit  of 
religious  liberty.  The  public  indignation  was  extreme,  and  tliey  pro- 
l)ably  felt,  when  too  late,  that  their  inexorable  })rinciples  had  carried 
them  farther  than  they  intended.  Strong  remonstrances  were  also 
sent  to  England,  where  a  storm  was  already  gathering  which  was  soon 
to  level  their  enclosures  with  the  dust,  and  establish  freedom  of  opinion 
upon  the  ruins  of  their  self-constituted  theocracy. 

AVith  the  downfal  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  accession  of 
Charles  II.,  the  Episcopalians  rose  again  into  the  ascendant,  deter- 
mined no  longer  to  brook  that  exclusion  fj-um  political  power  si  ill 
jealously  enforced  by  the  Puritans  of  Pxjston.  'Pinvats  were  held  out 
that  unless  the  latter  made  the  required  concessions,  their  charter 
would  be  revoked,,  and  the  king  resume  the  government  of  the 
province.  Itoyal  commissioners  were  sent  over,  but  were  treated  with 
so  much  evasion  and  contumely,  that  they  returned  to  England, 
loudly  exclaiming  ag;unst  the  insolence  and  intolerance  of  the 
Postonian  leaders. 

Peremptory  orders  were  accordingly  sent  out  for  the  Go\  ernor  uf 
IMassachusetts  to  return  to  England,  and  answer  for  this  audacious 
contempt  of  the  Royal  authority,  but  a  timely  submission  aveited  for 
a  while  the  threatened  ^^unishment. 

"Scarcely  had  the  colony  recovered  from  this  alarm,  when  it  was 
involved  in  another  and  far  more  formidable  peril.  Wiih  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Pecpiods,  whose  extermination  has  been  alread}'  described, 
the  Indian  tribes  in  the  New  iMigland  territory  re. iiaiued  undiminished 
in  numbers,  thougl'i  greatly  altered  in  position,  and  in  the  feelings  \\ith 
which  they  regarded  the  growing  encroaclmients  of  the  colonists. 
Many,  indeed,  under  the  benevolent  exertions  of  Eliot  and  liis  con- 
federates, had  been  reclaimed  Irom  the  wild  faith  of  their  forefathers, 
and  formed  into  little  communities  of  so-called  '  praying  Indians,' 
scattered  amongst  the  settlements  of  their  Cln'istian  beneflictors ; 
while  other  small  tribes,  looking  up  with  iiwo  to  the  wliite  men,  and 
ticquiring  a  ta.ste  for  their  habits,  remained  in  peaceful  and  contented 
dependence  upon  tlicm.  Not  so,  however,  with  tlie  Wampanoags  or 
Pokanokets,  and  their  sachem,  Philip.  His  father,  Massasoit,  has  been 
honourably  distinguished  for  his  assistance  of  the  Plymouth  settlers  in 
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their  day  of  distress  ;  but  while  he  had  favoured  the  white  men,  he  had 
looked  with  suspieioii  upon  their  attempts  to  convert  his  people  from 
their  ancient  faith,  and  had  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  obtain  from 
them  a  promise  that  such  attempts  should  cease.  Since  the  days 
when  the  Pilgrims  landed  upon  the  rock  of  Plymouth,  the  Indians  had 
been  gradually  but  constantly  losing  ground.  With  the  thoughtless 
haste  of  savages,  they  had  bartered  their  lands  fur  the  hrst  trifle  that 
had  attracted  their  childish  cupidity;  incapable  of  foresight;  they 
loo]<.ed  not  to  the  hour  when,  by  increasing  nmubers,  their  forests 
should  be  replaced  with  fields  and  houses,  until,  upon  tlie  faith  of  their 
own  treaties,  they  should  be  pushed  from  tlie  old  hunting-grounds  of 
their  fathers.  Above  all,  they  little  dreamed  that  their  lordship  of 
the  forest,  their  free  movements,  and  tlieir  ancient  customs,  should  be 
curtailed  and  abridged,  that  they  should  find  themselves  feudal  vassals 
where  they  were  before  independent  sovereigns,  and  accustomed  to  a 
iurisdiction  of  others,  when  traditionary  practice  had  so  long  sufliccd 
them.  These  bitter  vexations  festered  in  the  proud  bosom  of  Philip  of 
Pokanoket,  yet  ho  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  formidable  power 
of  the  colonists  to  form  any  deliberate  conspiracy  against  them;  but, 
as  in  the  Pequod  w\ar,  circumstances  trifling  in  themselves,  like  a 
sudden  spark  lighting  upon  a  pre]^)arcd  train,  kindled  the  fierce 
passions  that  lay  suppressed  within,  and  hurried  him  into  a  hast}^  act 
of  revenge,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  colonists  and  Indians  were 
involved  in  a  bloody  and  desolating  struggle. 

Philip  had  been  before  suspected,  though  it  v.'ould  appear  without 
reason,  of  a  design  against  the  English,  and  had  been  compelled  by  the 
people  of  Pl3^mouth  to  deliver  up  his  fu-e-anns,  to  pay  a  tribute,  and 
acknowledge  his  submission  to  the  colony.  Not  improbably  he  might 
have  given  vent  to  his  disgust  in  vague  and  passionate  threats  against 
the  settlers;  at  all  events  he  was  accused  by  an  Indian  informer  of 
having  formed  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  them.  This  informer  was  way- 
laid and  murdered  by  some  of  Philip's  adherents,  who,  being  taken, 
were  ])ut  upon  their  trial  by  a  half  Ihiglish,  half  Indian  jury,  and 
hanged.  Philip  hastily  retaliated  by  plundering  the  nearest  settle- 
ments, while  his  people,  it  is  said,  to  his  great  regret,  nmrdered  several 
of  the  inhabitants.  Thus  conmiitted  by  an  act  of  hasty  ])assion  into 
open  defiance  of  the  English,  his  pride  f<.)rbade  liim  to  I'ccede,  and  lie 
found  himself  embai'ked  in  a  desperate  and  hopeless  struggle  against  a 
supei-ior  jiowei. 
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"  A  body  of  troops  from  Plymouth  and  IMassaclnisctts  immediately 
hastened  to  Aloiuit  Hope  to  punish  the  aggressions  of  Philip,  but  found 
that  he  had  fled  with  his  Indians,  leaving  behind  him  the  burned 
dwellings  and  mangled  bodies  of  his  unhappy  victims.  The  colonists, 
unable  to  effect  their  principal  object,  sent  to  the  Narragan.^etts  to 
demand  assurance  of  peace,  and  the  delivery  of  fugitives.  J'^orced  into 
a  reluctant  consent,  this  powerful  tribe  was  for  the  jiresent  compelled 
to  remain  passive.  In  the  mean  time  news  came  that  the  fugitive 
chief  had  posted  himself  in  a  swamp  at  Pocassct — a  body  of  soldiers 
repaired  thither  and  surrounded  the  place  to  prevent  his  esca})e,  but 
soon  experienced  the  harassing  perils  of  an  Indian  war.  Entangled  in 
the  morass,  and  fired  upon  by  lurking  enemies,  whom  they  were 
unable  to  discover,  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of 
sixteen  of  their  number,  while  Philip,  breaking  through  the  toils  uf  his 
pursuers,  escaped  to  the  territory  of  the  Nipmucks,  who  had  already 
taken  up  arms.  Passions  long  pent  up  in  the  breasts  of  the  Indians  now 
suddenly  broke  forth;  which  Philip,  running  from  tribe  to  tribe,  inflamed 
by  an  appeal  to  their  common  grievances  and  fears,  and  in  a  short  time, 
not  one  of  the  exposed  out-settlements  on  the  Connecticut  was  secure. 

Panic  prevailed  throughout  the  colony.  Dismal  portents  of  still 
heavier  calamities  were  fancied  in  the  air  and  sky ;  shadowy  troops  of 
careering  horses,  Indian  scalps,  and  bows  imprinted  upon  the  sun  and 
moon,  even  the  sigh  of  the  wind  through  the  forest,  and  the  dismal 
howling  of  wolves,  terrified  the  excited  imagination  of  the  culunists. 
The  out-settlers  fled  for  security  to  tlic  towns,  where  they  spread 
abroad  fearful  accounts  of  the  cruel  atrocities  of  the  Indians.  Nothing 
but  the  sins  of  the  community,  it  was  believed,  could  have  brought 
upon  them  this  alarming  visitation,  the  most  iunucent  .auuisements 
appeai'ed  in  a  heinous  light,  and  the  magistrates  and  clergy  earnestly 
commenced  tightening  those  bonds  of  discipline  which  of  late  had  been 
so  alarmingly  relaxed. 

"  ]\leanwhilc  the  war  spread  along  the  whole  exposed  frontier  of 
Connecticut,  ^lassachusetts,  and  even  of  New  Hampshire.  To  form 
any  adequate  conception  of  its  horrors,  we  must  previously  form  to 
ourselves  a  correct  idea  of  its  theatre.  ]']xce]:)t  in  the  vicinity  uf  the 
larger  towns,  the  whole  country  was  still  overspread  with  a  dense 
fui'cst,  the  few  villages  were  almost  isolated,  being  connected  only  by 
long  miles  of  blind  pathway  through  the  tangled  woods;  and  helpless 
indeed  was  the  position  of  that  solitary  settler  who  had  erected  his 
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rude  liut  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  wilderness,  and  could  see  no 
further  around  him  than  the  acre  or  two  of  ground  ^vhich  he  liad 
cleared  in  the  impervious  forest.    On  the  other  hand,  every  brake  and 
lurking-place  was  intimately  known  to  the  Indians,  and  the  most 
watchfid  suspicion  could  not  foretel  the  nnjment  of  their  sudden 
onslaught.    A  circumstance  whicli  added  fearfully  tu  the  jK-ril  was, 
that  they  had  gradually  come  to  obtain  possession  of  fire-arms,  thus 
adding  modes  of  destruction  which  had  been  taught  them  1)}'  tlie 
wliite  man  to  those  witli  which  they  were  already  familinr.  'i'lic 
farmer,  if  he  ventured  forth  to  till  the  fields,  was  picked  oil"  by  some 
lurking  assassin,  while  the  main  body  of  marauders  would  burst  upon 
his  defenceless  dwelling,  and  scalp  the  helpless  infmt  in  tlie  i)resence 
of  its  frenzied  mother,  or  consume  them  in  the  flames  of  their  own 
liomestcad.    Unable  to  cultivate  the  fields,  the  settlers  were  exposed 
to  famine,  while  the  convoys  of  provisions  sent  to  tlieir  assistance  were 
waylaid  and  seized,  and  their  escort  cut  otf  in  and)ush.     Such  was  the 
fate  of  the  brave  Lathrop,  at  the  spot  which  still  retains  the  name  of 
'  ]>loody  Th'ook,'     The  cavalcade  proceeding  to  chui-ch,  the  man-iage 
p]-ocession,  if  marriage  coidd  be  tliought  of  in  tiiose  frightful  days,  was 
often  interrupted  by  the  sudden  death-shot  from  some  invisible  enemy. 
On  one  occasion,  at  Hadley,  while  the  peo})le  were  engaged  in  divine 
service,  the  Indians  burst  in  upon  the  village,  panic  and  confusion 
were  at  their  heiglit,  when  suddenly  there  appeared  a  man  of  very 
venerable  aspect,  who  rallied  the  terrified  inhal)itants,  formed  them 
into  military  order,  led  them  to  the  attack,  routed  the  Indians,  saved 
the  village,  and  then  disappeared  as  marvidlously  as  he  had  come  upon 
the  scene.    The  ex'cited  and  grateful  inhabitants,  unable  to  discover 
any  trace  of  their  preserver,  supposed  him  to  be  an  angel  sent  from 
Ood.    It  was  no  angel,  but  one  of  Cromweirs  generals,  old  GolTe  the 
regicide,  who,  compelled  by  the  vigilant  search  made  after  him  by 
order  of  the  English  government  to  fly  from  place  to  place,  had  es})ied 
from  an  elevated  cavern  in  the  neighbourhood  the  murderous  approach 
of  the  savages,  and  hurried  down  to  ellect  the  deliverance  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

"  During  the  leafy  summer  the  Indians,  enabled  to  conceal  them- 
selves in  every  thicket,  carried  on  this  harassing  warfu-e  U)  the  great 
disadvantage  of  the  English,  who  sought  in  vain  to  gia})ple  with  a  foe 
that,  after  spreading  death  and  devastation  on  all  sides,  vanished  into 
the  impenetrable  recesses  of  the  woods.    But  the  winter  was  come,  the 
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forests  "were  more  open,  and  a  largo  Lody  of  a  thousand  men  having 
been  raised  by  the  united  cflbrts  of  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and 
I\rassachusctts,  it  was  determined  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  The 
Narragansetts  liad  given  shelter  to  the  enemies  of  the  colony,  with 
whom  it  was  resolved  to  antici})ate  their  junction.  After  a  long  mai-ch 
through  the  snow,  and  a  night  spent  in  the  woods,  the  soldiers  ap- 
proached the  stronghold  of  the  tribe,  planted  in  the  midst  of  a  morass 
accessible  only  by  a  narrow  and  fortified  pathwa}',  and  crowded  with 
armed  Indians.  The  leaders  were  all  shot  down  as  they  advanced  to 
the  charge ;  but  this  only  excited  to  the  higliest  pitch  the  desperate 
determination  of  the  English,  who,  after  having  once  forced  an  entrance, 
and  being  again  re})idsed  after  a  fierce  struggle  protracted  for  two 
hours,  burst  infuriated  into  the  Indian  furt,  Ivuvengo  fur  the  blood  of 
their  murdered  brethren  was  alone  thought  of;  mercy  was  implui'cd 
in  vain;  the  fort  was  fired,  and  hundreds  of  Indian  wives  and  children 
perished  in  the  midst  of  the  conflagration;  while  their  provisions 
gathered  together  for  the  long  winter  being  consumed,  and  their 
wigwams  burned,  those  who  escaped  from  fire  and  sword  wandered 
misci'ably  through  the  forests  to  perish  with  cold  and  huuger. 

The  losses  of  the  English  had  been  severe,  but  they  were  capable  of 
being  i-e])aired;  those  of  the  Indians  were  irreparable.  Their  stores 
destroyed,  their  villages  burned,  and  unable  to  cultivate  tlieir  lands  to 
obtain  a  fresh  sup})ly,  they  collected  all  their  energies  for  one  last 
despairing  struggle,  rermanently  to  resist  the  power  of  their  enemies 
Avas  hopeless,  but  ere  they  fell  they  might  inflict  upon  thum  a  fearful 
amount  of  suffering.  Accordingly  they  fell  everywhere  v.ith  fresh  fury 
u])on  the  exposed  towns,  and  even  a})proachcd  within  twenty  miles  of 
15oston  itself  'f  hey  had  threatened,  in  the  insiuiity  of  their  hatred,  to 
carry  on  the  v.ar  for  many  years.  lUit  their  strength  Avas -rajtidly  ex- 
hausting itself;  stronghold  after  stronghold  fell  before  the  settlers, 
and  by  the  approach  of  the  ensuing  autunm  the  Indians  were  com- 
pletely broken,  and  began  to  fade  away  from  the  presence  of  their 
exterminating  foe. 

"The  Indian  leaders,  amidst  all  the  disasters  of  their  followers,  pre- 
served an  inllexible  courage.  Canonchet,  the  chief  of  the  Narragansetts, 
being  taken,  was  offered  his  life  if  he  would  consent  to  negotiate  a 
peace.  He  finnly  refused,  and  suffered  death  with  stoic  I'esolution. 
The  unhapi)y  Philip,  the  author  of  the  war,  had  fore;;een  its  fital  ter- 
njination  for  his  own  race.    Wandering  froni  tribe  to  tribe,  assailed  l)y 
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recriminations  and  reproaches  for  the  miscrj^  ho  had  brought  n])nu  his 
brethren,  liis  heart  was  full  of  the  bitterest  anguish.  Compelled  at 
length  to  return  to  his  old  haunts,  ^vhere  he  was  yet  sustained  by 
AVitamo,  a  female  chief  and  relative,  he  was  presently  attacked  by  the 
Englisli,  wlio  carried  off  his  wife  and  child  as  captives;  a  loss  which 
filled  up  the  measure  of  liis  sufferings':  and  it  was  ])e]haps  a  merciful 
release  when,  shortly  after,  he  was  treacherously  shot  by  one  of  his 
own  adherents  who  deserted  to  the  English,  '^flius  })erished  riiilip  of 
Pokanoket,  who,  possessed  as  he  was  of  all  tlie  nobler  (lualities  of  the 
Indian  chieftain,  was  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  His  child,  the  last  of 
the  princes  of  his  tribe,  was  sold  into  slavery  at  Ijcrnnula." 

The  gun  of  this  unhappy  chief,  and  his  letter  to  (Governor  Prince, 
are  among  the  curiosities  ])rcserved  in  the  Pilgrim  Hull  at  Plymoutli. 

At  length  the  hour  of  sul)mission  to  the  Poyal  wishes  could  be  no 
longer  averted.  Peremptory  demands  were  made  that  the  terms  of 
the  franchise  should  be  eidarged,  and  all  freemen,  of  whatever  I'cligicnis 
denomination  (Catliolics  excepted)  allowed  to  have  a  vote.  Preeibjin 
of  worship  was  insisted  upon  as  the  inalienal)le  right  of  every  religious 
body  in  the  state.  Singular  spectacle  !  that  whilst  the  i\ngli,,h  cliurcdi 
and  government  at  home  were  dis])laying  the  most  cnud  intolerance 
toward  Puritans  and  1^-esbyterians,  they  should  have  lieen  engaged  in 
overturning  a  system  of  religious  cxclusivenoss  on  the  distant  shores 
of  Amei'ica.  The  fathers  of  the  theocracy  displayed  in  this  crisis  tlie 
same  indexible  courage  and  the  same  bigoted  obstinacy  in  which  they 
had  all  prided  themselves  from  the  beginning.  They  resolved  rather 
to  die  than  to  submit.  A  day  of  solemn  pra3xr  was  held,  which  only 
tended,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  exalt  their  enthusiasm  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  to  establish  their  unflinching  determination.  They  might 
be  broken,  but  they  would  not  bend.  "  Tiie  ministers  of  CJod  in  New 
England  had  more  of  the  spirit  of  John  the  Paptist,  than  now  when  a 
storm  hath  overtaken  them  to  be  reeds  shaken  with  the  wind.  Tlio 
priests  were  to  be  the  first  that  should  set  their  foot  in  the  waters,  and 
there  stand  till  the  danger  be  overpast."  The  result  was,  that  the 
Charter  was  declared  forfeited,  religious  liberty  proclaimed,  and  a  death 
blow  given  to  that  intolerance  whicli  had  exhibited  such  kimentable 
results. 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  prominent  incidents  in  the 
history  of  ]\[assachusetts  down  to  the  revocation  of  the  Cliai'ter.  The 
observations  of  an  American  writer  on  this  point  appear  to  be  [)erfectly 
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well  fountlcd.  "It  is  proba])ly/'  says  ho,  "a  deep  cause  for  coiigratu- 
latioii,  thanksgiving,  and  praiso  to  the  Supreme  lUiler  of  nations,  that 
England  possessed  a  superior  power  by  Charter  over  the  politic  course 
of  the  lirst  emigrants  to  this  part  of  our  land,  causing  them  to  respect 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  those  who  could  not  agree  with  them  in  eveiy 
thought  in  their  religious  matters;  for  if  \vc  look  at  the  severity  of 
treatment  exercised  towards  their  own  kindred  of  pure  and  pious 
brethren  who  diltered  from  them  on  trifling  points,  and  take  tlud  as  a 
criterion  and  a  sample  of  a  government  it  W(Mdd  have  been  their 
pleasure  to  establish  here,  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  the  check 
that  was  given  them  ;  and  if  the  '([uo  warranto'  was  termed  by  them 
'an  instrument  of  death,'  the  result  has  woi'ked  ghtrioiisly  for  all 
future  generations,  by  giving  to  them  a  full  freedom  to  worship  the 
God  of  heaven  and  earth  according  to  the  dictates  df  tlieir  own 
conscience,  and  for  allowing  every  man  to  be  answd'ablc  to  his  Maker 
and  to  his  Maker  o}ili/  for  liis  thoughts  in  religious  matters." 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  an  exposure  of  the  weak  side  of  the 
Puritans  who  founded  Massachusetts  involves  any  insensibility  to  the 
heroic  greatness  of  their  character.  Without  tliat  very  feeling  of  zeal, 
however  mistaken  in  some  respects,  for  what  they  deemed  the  way  and 
will  of  God  ;  without  that  high  ambition  and  uncompromising  determi- 
nation to  work  it  out,  they  would  probably  never  have  been  stirred  up 
to  the  task  they  undertook,  or  performed  it  with  such  success  and 
vigour.  In  the  inHmcy  of  such  a  state,  it  doubtless  rcipiired  a  iirm 
hand  to  prevent  its  feeble  elements  from  becoining  divided  and 
scattered.  The  very  faults  of  these  men  were,  therefore,  instrumental 
in  carrying  out  the  work  of  Providence.  Tlie  tyranny  of  the  Bishops 
drove  the  Puritans  to  America — the  tyranny  of  the  I'uritans  Ibrced 
malcontents  to  found  fresh  colonies,  stirred  uji  the  spirit  of  Jioger 
AVilliams  to  proclaim  the  then  new  doctrine  of  the  non-interference  of 
the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  religicm,  and  finally  urged  those  very 
Episcopalians  who  refused  spiritual  fi  eedom  to  their  dissenting  bi'ethren 
in  iMigland,  to  insist  upon  possessing  it  for  themselves  in  America, 
and,  by  so  doing,  throw  open  in  that  land  the  gates  of  religious 
liberty,  which  can  never  again  be  closed. 
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